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ADVERTISEMENT. 


In  a  work  of  this  kind  the  author  claims 
ibme  attention,  whilft  he  dcfcribcs  its  nature 
and  extent,  becaufe  the  degree  of  praife  due  to 
accuracy  and  candour  to  which  he  afpiresj 
mufl  be  limited  to  the  execution  of  his  plan  j 

It  has  occurred  to  him,  that  we  had  no  book 
profcflcdly  written  on  the  arts,  the  bafis  of 
which  was  a  defcription  of  fb  magnificent  a 
repoiitory  as  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford. 

Nine  years  of  refidence  offered  him  a  con- 
ftant  opportunity  of  examining  thofe  excellent 
fpecimens;  and  iincc  his  unlooked  for  removal 
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from  the  Univcrfity,  he  has  acquired  a  power 
of  making  comparifbns  by  a  vifit  to  Rome 
and  Florence.  Travellers  well  know  their 
obligation  to  thoie  defcriptive  catalogues 
which  they  call  in  Italy  **  Cicerone  books;" 
fuch  as  in  England  do  not  afpire  to  a  higher 
title,  than  that  of  a  "  companion  in  a  poft- 
chaife.'* 


-—  qucm  tollere  rhcda 
Poffis  — —  HoR. 

By  an  early  partiality  to  Crothick  architec- 
ture, he  has  been  led  to  inquire  its  hiftory, 
and  to  examine  many  of  the  venerable  re- 
mains  which  abound  in  this  kingdom. 

Few  fubjefts  have  opened  a  wider  field  for 
conjefture;  and  without  controverting  the 
opinions  of  others,  to  fome  of  which  he  pays 
a  high  deference,  he  has  followed  the  fuggef- 
tions  of  his  own  mind,  and  the  opportunities 
of  making  comparifons.  The  nature  of  this 
3  coippilation 
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compilation  precludes  ib  ufeful  an  ai'd^  as  that 
fumiihed  by  engravings^  in  explanation  of 
technical  terms.  To  fupply  fuch  a  deficiency, 
he  has  made  references  to  feveral  magnificent 
works,  in  which  perfe<ft  reprefentations  are 
ieen.  But  it  has  been  more  his  wifli  to  re« 
commend  to  the  lovers  of  architetSiure  an 
aAual  infpeflion  of  thofe  {faru(R:ures  which  he 
has  pointed  out  as  containing  fuperior  excel-* 
Icnce,  in  diitind  seras,  and  manners  of  build* 
ing. 

He  has  indulged  an  illufion,  and  made  fre« 
qucnt  references  to  works  of  art  in  Italy,  as  if 
they  had  been  ipared  by  the  modern  fpoilcn 
of  Europe.  The  accounts  we  have  received, 
whether  of  their  removal  or  deftruAion, 
are  too  vague  and  unworthy  of  reliance;  an4 
added  to  the  difficulty  of  afcert^ning  fads, 
he  yields  to  the  relu6tance  he  fhould  feci  in 
relating  the  predatory  violence;  mth  which 
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they  have  been  torn  from  their  ancient  fla-" 
tion. 


On  the  lubjedl  of  antique  fculpture  in 
England,  he  has  given '  ibme  original  infor- 
mation, and  owns,  with  grateful  refpcft, 
the  favours  of  ievcral  gentlemen,  whofe 
knowledge  of  the  fubjeft  and  pofTeffion  of 
moft  excellent  antique  ftatuary,  render  their 
affiftancc  particularly  valuable ;  a  value  much 
heightened  by  urbanity,  and  rcadinefs  of 
communication* 


Every  man  of  tafte  will  congratulate  him- 
felf,  that  England  is  the  fca.t  and  the  refuge 
of  the  arts ;  and  that  fo  many  genuine  re- 
mains of  ancient  fculpture  are  prefervcd  in 
our  cabinets. 


Painting  has  been  equally  protefted  here, 
in  the  prefent  wreck  of  nations;  and  we  no 
longer  regret  the  alienation  of  the  Houghton, 

while 
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ipvhile  we  have  gained  the  Orleans  coUedtion, 
by  a  moft  honourable  purchafe. 

Every  expedatioh  he  has  formed  from  tht 
public  acceptance  of  thefe  pages  would  be 
KTompletely  gratified,  could  they  recommend 
to  the  younger  {Indents  of  the  Univeriity  the 
love  and  purfuit  of  the  arts,  by  pointing  out 
the  opportimitics  which  they  enjoy. 

When  applied  to  objefts  of  their  proper 
deftination,  the  arts  are  capable  of  extending 
the  fphere  of  our  intelled:,  of  lupplying  new 
ideas,  and  of  prefcnting  to  us  a  view  of  times 
and  places,  whatever  be  their  intcrv-al  or  dif- 
tance.  They  are  a  fource  of  agreeable  fenfa- 
tions,  which  difpcnfes  as  much  utility  as 
plcafure  through  the  intercourfes  of  life; 
which  add  a  grace  to  fbciety,  and  lend  their 
charms  even  to  profound  folitude. 

To  the  faftidious,  for  fuch  there  are,  he 

will 
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win  only  fay,  that  they  will  find  many  in- 
fiances  adverted  to,  with  which  they  were 
before  converlant ;  and  many  opinions  adopt*- 
cd,  which  have  more  truth  than  novelty. 
When  they  are  fatigued  by  catalogues  and 
admeafurements  he  can  only  reply,  that  his 
plan  is  particular  information. 

Minutula  tamen  fuot,  quae  fi  non  hunc,  allum 
fcire  juvenc  C amdeni  Pr/bf.  in  Annal» 
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ARCHITECTURE. 

SECT.    I. 

1  H  E  Goths  had  no  Ihare  either  iii  the  itiven-* 
tion  or  perfeftion  of  that  peculiar  ftyle  of  ar-» 
chitcfture  which  bears  their  name;  for  the 
invention  may  be  with  certainty  referred  to  a 
period  antecedent  to  their  conqueft  of  the 
fouthem  provinces  of  Europe ;  and  many  of 
the  more  perfeft  fpecimens  were  not  com- 
pleted till  their  dominion  no  longer  exifted  in 
thofc  countries.  A  total  decay  of  the  arts  had 
even  preceded  the  diffolution  of  the  Roman 
empire ;  and  the  eftablifhment  of  chriftianity, 
with  its  privilege  of  building  churches,  was 
contemporary  with  the  Gothick  incurfions. 
In  this  coincidence  has  originated  a  popular  no- 
tion, that  the  barbarians  annihilated  the  Gre- 
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clan  architecture  in  order  to  introduce  a  Rylc 
peculiar  to  their  own  country,  and  that  their 
edifices  arc  called  "  Gothick"  merely  be- 
caufc  they  are  as  widely  difcriminated  by  their 
proportions  and  ornaments  from  the  claffical 
monuments  of  Athens,  as  the  Goths  were  from 
the  Greeks  in  their  talents  and  national  man- 
ners. 

It  is  not  very  improbable  that  the  mere 
love  of  novelty  led  to  the  invention  of  the  ar- 
chite<5lure  we  call  Gothick,  arrd  that  the 
irregularity  fo  decidedly  and  univerfally  attri- 
buted to  the  Goths  may  have  originated  in 
the  caprice  of  the  Italians,  who  were  either 
really  ignorant  or  fancifully  negligent  of  pure 
ftyle. 

The  leading  caufes  therefore  which  have 
Gccafioncd  the  difufe  of  Grecian  architeAure 
in  the  firft  ages  of  chriftianity,  may  be  af- 
figned  to  the  ignorance  and  inability  intcv 
which  the  artlfts  had  fallen,  before  the  Goths 
had  fpread  themfelves  over  Europe.  A  know- 
ledge of  architeftural  elements  was  ftill  pre- 
fervcd.  The  good  tafte  of  the  ancients,  both 
in  decoration  and  proportion,  was  indeed  loft^ 
but  certain  principles  of  the  art  were  known 
and  pradifcd.     They  were  not  unacquainted 
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tv^ith  the  fecret  of  arching  a  vault ;  but  of  all 
the  complicated  forms  adopted  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  they  retained  that  only  which 
is  made  upon  crofs-fpringers  rifmg  from  four 
angles,  and  interfering  each  other  at  the 
common  center. 

Such  a  mode  was  univerfal  in  their  ftruc- 
tures,  and  is  found  in  the  fmalleft  clofets,  as 
well  as  in  the  moft  fpacious  churches. 

Simple  combinations — fuch  as  to  raife  i 
walled  inclofure  and  to  place  pillars  in  the 
length  within,  conned:ed  by  an  arcade  or 
architrave  ferving  as  a  baie  to  a  iccond  wall 
for  the  fupport  of  a  roof  of  timber,  were 
known  and  pracftifed,  before  the  Goths  had 
appeared  in  Italy.  The  firft  chriftian  churches 
built  at  Rome,  particularly  that  of  St.  Paul 
by  Conftantine,  have  been  imitated  as  archi- 
t}^es  of  the  moft  ancient  churches  through 
Chriftendom.  The  frequent  refort  of  the 
bifliops  of  different  nations  to  the  Holy  See, 
afforded  them  an  opportunity  of  obtaining 
plans  which  they  adopted  upon  their  return 
to  their  own  country.  The  form  of  the 
Latin  crofs  was  at  firft  fimply  followed  in  the 
ground  plan;  that  the  diftribution  of  its  parts 
has  been  infinitely  enriched  and  varied,  may  be 
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traced  through  fucceffive  ieras,  as  confonant 
to  the  genius  of  the  fevcral  nations,  by  whom 
it  has  been  applied.  We  may  difcover  by 
comparifon,  differences  in  Gothick  archi- 
tecture, as  ftrongly  marked  as  thofc  of  the 
Grecian  orders.  Let  me  be  allowed  at  leaft 
to  qualify  this  aflertion,  by  confining  it  to  a 
certain  manner,  analogous  to  the  genius  of 
the  people,  who  have  ufed  it,  fo  that  the 
Gothick  in  Lombardy,  in  Spain,  in  Germany, 
in  France,  but  efpecially  in  England,  may  be 
generically  diftinguilhed  as  decidedly  as  the 
Doric,  the  Ionic,  or  the  Corinthian. 

Thofe  who  have  examined  the  fiipcrb  edi- 
fices in  Italy  which  are  ftyled  Gothick,  a<^ 
the  cathedrals  of  Pifa,  Orvlctto,  Sienna,  &c. 
will  find  a  bare  rcfemblance  of  what  they 
may  have  fccn  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 
They  muft  doubtlefs  have  remarked  that 
circular  arcades  and  portico's  are  moft  fre- 
quent ;  w^hich,  if  not  compofed  of  columns  ex- 
trac^lcd  and  removed  from  Roman  works,  the 
deficiency  was  fupplied  by  pillars  imperfedly 
imitated  from   thcm'^;  and  that  the  exuber- 

*  When  furvcying  the  Duomo  at  Sienna,  I  remarked 
that  the  capitals  of  the  external  pilafters  which  fupportcd 
*he  fmaller  arches,  were  compofed  chiefly  of  grotefquc 
her.ds  of  beaAs  and  monders^.indcad  of  foliage. 
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ancc  of  ftylc  called  by  them  *'  II  Gottico 
Tcdcfco'*  very  rarely  occurs  in  Italy.  The 
Facciata,  or  grand  wcftern  front,  was  the  ob- 
jcft  of  fplcndour  to  which  all  the  other  parts 
of  the  fabric  were  fubordinate.  It  was  in 
that  part  only,  that  the  artifts  ftrove  to  fur- 
pafs  each  other  by  elevation  and  boldnefs,  by 
the  multitude  and  originality  of  their  fculp- 
turcs.  Cupolas^  rife  from  the  center  of  th^ 
tranfept,  and  the  campanile  is  always  de- 
tached from  the  main  building.  In  a  few 
inftances,  as  in  the  exquifitely  flender  towers 
of  Florence  and  Venice,  there  is  a  certain 
fpccies  of  beauty;  whilft  thofe  of  Bologna  ar^ 
equally  aftonifliing,  but  pofitivcly  ugly.  The 
firft  mentioned  tower  was  dcfis^ned  and  built 
by  Giotto  in  the  thirteenth  century,  in  emula- 
tion of  the  ftupendous  fpircs  which  at  that  aera 
were  erecting  in  Germany  and  the  Low  Coun- 
tries.    In  Italy  not  a  fmgle  fpire  is  now  fecn. 

The  sera  of  Charlemagne  gave  rife  to  many 
grand  edifices  dedicated  to  chriftianity,  the 
architects  of  which  are  not  recorded.  If  we 
thus  fix  the  cpocha  of  Gothic  architcfture, 

^  The  term  •*Domc"  is  improperly  u fed  for  *'CuiK)la" 
— It  applies  merely  to  a  cathedral  churcli,  and  is  not  fynq- 
nimous  with  an  hcmifphcricai  roof,  as  at  the  Pantheon, 
unleis  the  whole  be  elevated  as  at  St-  Peter's. 
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though  we  cannot  afcertain  the  firft  and  moft 
ancient  fpecimen  of  it,  we  pofleis  nearly  all 
the  reft  of  its  hiftory,  when  we  know,  that 
it  was  adopted  with  certain  variations,  all 
over  Europe ;  that  great  cities  contended  for 
the  honour  of  having  the  largeft  and  the 
rich  eft  church:  that  the  fame  ftylc  of  archi- 
tedlure  employed  in  the  ecclefiaftic  paffed  to 
other  public  edifices  and  to  the  palaces  of  kings; 
and  finally,  that  till  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  Gothick  reigned  with  a  more 
extenfive  dominion  than  the  moft  graceful 
or  magnificent  of  the  Grecian  orders. 

The  cathedrals  in  Germany  and  France, 
like  thofe  in  Italy,  owe  their  efFeft  to  the 
facade,  which  is  formed  by  a  portico  of  pedi- 
ments richly  incrufted  with  the  moft  minute 
ornament,  an  infinity  of  niches,  ftatues,  pc- 
dcftals,  and  canopies,  and  one  circular  win- 
dow of  vaft  diameter  between  two  towers  of 
very  elaborately  cluftered  pinnacles,  where  not 
othcrwife  finiflicd  by  a  regular  fpirc.  This 
^efcription  applies  in  particular  to  St.  Ste- 
phen's at  Vienna,  Strafburg,  Nurcmburg, 
lihcims,  Amiens,  Notre  Dame,  and  St.  Denis 
at  Paris,  Coutanccs,  and  Bayeux,  not  to  mul- 
tiply inftances.  Thefc  exhibit  prodigies  of 
6  fublimity. 
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fublimity,  lightncfs,  and  patience  of  the 
conftruAors ;  yet  as  if  the  age  of  piety  or 
wealth  were  pafl'cd,  mofl:  of  them  are  left  in 
an  unfinifhed  ftate. 

Even  the  fumptuous  cathedrals  of  Florence, 
Sienna,  and  Bologna,  built  of  brick,  are  as 
yet  imperfec^y  incrufted  with  marble,  and 
one  only  of  the  intended  fpircs  of  St.  Ste- 
phen's, Vienna,  Strafburg,  and  Antwerp,  has 
been  condu(3ed  to  its  fymmctricul  height. 

It  is  worthy  remark,  that  in  Italy  the  Go- 
thick  is  moft  analogous  to  the  Grecian  arclii- 
teclure  in  the  earlv  inllances  I  have  cited, 
Yet  the  Duomo,  or  great  church  at  Florence-, 
built  by  Amolfo  in  1290,  exhibits  a  ftylc 
called  by  the  Italian  architcdls,  ^'  II  arabo- 
tedefco,"  a  mixture  of  Moorifla  or  Jower 
Greek  with  the  German  Gothick. 

The  fquare  at  Pifa,  which  from  its  extent 
and  icrupulous  neatnefs  gives  to  each  edifice 
its  complete  cfFed:,  prcients  in  the  fame  view 
a  moft  rich  groupe  of  the  Lombard-&othick 
prevalent  in  the  thirteenth  century ;  and  the 
warmeft  admire-rof  tliat  ft}lc,  indulging  his 
imagination,  could  fcarcely  form  fuch  an 
aflcmblage  in  idea  as  the  cathedral,  the  fall- 
ing tower,   the  baptifter}',   and  the  cloifters. 
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They  arc  indeed  the  firft  and  moft  per-* 
fe<9:  in  their  peculiar  manner,  and,  for  au- 
guft  efFcd,  unequalled  in  Europe.  In  the 
northern  nations  a  redundancy  of  ornament 
foon  prevailed,  whilft  in  France  a  more  Am- 
ple, and  confequently  a  lighter  ftyle,  was  ob- 
fervable ;  but  in  Spain  the  Gothick  wore 
a  gigantic  air  of  extent  and  maffivenefs.  From 
the  Moors  at  the  iame  time  they  borrowed 
or  correAly  imitated  an  exceffive  delicacy  in 
the  minute  decoration  of  parts,  from  whence 
the  term  ^*  Arabefque"  is  derived,  and  is 
nearly  fynominous  with  ^^  Sara9EN1C*^  as 
ufually  applied,  of  which  a  fine  inftance  oc- 
curs  in  the  old  porch  of  St.  Mary  Redcliffc, 
3riftol. 

Any  farther  obfcrvation  I  might  make  on 
the  peculiarities  of  Gothick  architecfhirc 
in  Spain  and  Portugal,  are  fliperfeded  by 
Mr.  Murphy's  Batallah,  a  work  in  which  a 
fcientific  inveftigation  is  rendered  delightful 
by  tafte  and  perfpicuity.     |t  is  an  anecdote 

*  This  opinion,  however  it  may  in  appearance,  does 
not  in  reality  militate  againft  the  high  authority  of  fir 
Chriflopher  Wrpn,  who  ftyles  the  more  ornamental  man- 
ner immcciiatcly  (ronfequent  on  the  heavy  Saigon,  "  the 
paracenic,'* 

much 
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much  to  the  honour  of  the  Norman  fchool 
of  architefture,  that  the  church  of  Batallah 
cre<ftcd  by  John,  king  of  Portugal,  in  1 430, 
was  deligned  by  David  Hackctt,  a  native  of 
Ireland.  The  plan  is  of  the  pure  Gothick 
of  that  aera;  the  ornamental  particles  only 
4rc  upon  the  Moorifh  model. 

Of  Gothick  architecture  in  France  the 
boaft  is  the  Fa9ade  of  the  cathedral  at  Rheims, 
and  its  pretenfions  are  juft.  Amiens  and 
St.  Denis  at  Paris,  have  limilar  and  fcarcely 
inferior  claims.  The  Abbot  Suggerius,  who 
built  the  latter  in  1 148,  and  wrote  a  treatife 
on  its  con{lru(ftion,  had  a  moft  capricious  idea 
of  proportion;  for  the  nave  is  335  French 
feet  long  and  only  thirty-nine  in  breadth. 
There  are  three  tiers  of  windows  each  thirty 
feet  high,  and  three  only  diftant  from  each 
other.  By  fo  great  a  contrail,  and  fuch  fre- 
quent perforation  of  the  walls,  the  magical 
cfFe6l  of  the  internal  perfpe^live  is  produced. 

The  lovers  pf  Grecian  archite(5lure  will  in^ 
deed  contend,  that  the  total  abfcnce  of  pro- 
portions produces  our  firft  furprife,  which  wc 
gradually  lofe  upon  a  ftrid:  examination.  The 
contrary  is  the  efFeA  of  a  claflical  ftru6lurc,  of 
which  St.  Peter's  is  readily  adduced  as  the 
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moil  memorable  inftance.  It  is  principally 
the  want  of  breadth  which  makes  the  length 
appear  extraordinary,  and  of  breadth  which 
feems  to  elevate  the  roof  to  lb  extreme  an 
height,  in  the  more  fhipendous  of  the  Go- 
thick  churches. 

This  comparifon  docs  not  prove  a  purer 
tafte  in  any  of  the  nations  which  offer  it, 
to  the  difparagcment  of  the  reft.  If  in 
architc<5hire,  tafte  confifts  in  a  juft  re- 
lation of  parts  in  forming  a  whole,  which 
accords  with  the  idea  we  give  tb  the 
orders ;  and  the  choice  and  diftribution  of  or- 
nament be  imitated  from  the  rich  or  fimplc 
beauties  of  nature,  it  is  certain  that  the  Go- 
thick  architects,  of  whatever  country  they 
may  have  been,  have  ftiewn  much  ingenuity 
and  fkill,  but  no  tafte.  For  we  may  ob- 
ferve  in  the  Gothick,  how  totally  the  rules  of 
claflical  architefturc  are  violated  or  forgotten, 
notwithftanding  there  is  a  charadlcr  of  origi- 
nality, which,  in  its  general  and  complete 
cfFed:,  furprifcs,  till  wc  become  enchanted 
with  its  influence  '^. 

Bifhop 

**  It  is  remarked  by  Mr.  T.  Warton,  when  comparing  the 
Grecian  with  the  Gothick  architecture,  that  "  Truth  and 
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Biihop  Warburton,  in  his  notes  on  Pope> 
has  aflertedjthatGothick  architcAure  originat- 
ed in  Spain,  where  Moorilh  architcfts  were 
employed  or  followed ;  and  that  it  limply 
imitates  an  avenue  of  lofty  trees ;  the  fharplj 
pointed  arch  being  that  formed  by  the  inter- 
fering branches;  and  that  the  ftems  of  a 
clump  of  trees  are  rcprefented  by  columns 
fplit  into  diftinft  (hafts.  This  obfervation  is 
ingenious,  but  not  wholly  applicable,  for  the 
architedlure  ftyled  Gothick  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Italy,  had  a  diftinft  origin  and  cha- 
rafteriftics ;  and  our  own  Gothick  was  not 
brought  to  us  from  Spain,  but  from*  Normandy 
and  France, 

From  this  fummary  view  of  architecture  in 
the  earlier  centuries,  fmce  the  eftablifhment 
of  Chriftianity  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  I 
proceed  to  that  prevalent,  at  different  periods, 
in  England  only.  Our  Saxon  progenitors, 
from    their    intercourfe    with    Rome    upon 

propriety  gratify  the  judgment,  but  tliey  do  not  afFeS  the 
imagination." — Notes  on  the  Minor  Poems  of  Milton, 
p.  91.  It  was  Mr.  T.  Warton's  intention,  had  he  lived 
longer,  to  have  publiilicd  the  Hillory  of  Gothick  Archi- 
tecture, for  which  no  man  was  more  eminently  qualified, 
\vith  perhaps  the  exception  of  Mr.  Gray. 

ecclefiafticai 
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ccclcfiaftical  concerns,  adopted,  with  however 
rude  an  imitation,  the  Roman  plan  of  churches. 
We  have  likewifc  a  fair  presumption,  that 
many  temples  and  palaces  of  the  Romans  re- 
mained, at  that  period,  at  leaft  undemolifhed^ 
in  Britain  ^. 

The  weftern  front  of  their  churches  had  a 
portico  or  ambulatory,  and  the  eaftern  was 
icmicircular,  and  refembled  the  tribune  in 
Roman  Bafilicae,  The  principal  door-cafe 
was  formed  by  pilafters  with  Sculptured  capi- 
tals, and  the  head  of  the  round  arch  contained 
has  reliefs,  and  was  incircled  by  mouldings  of 
great  variety  imitated  with  imperfeft  fuccefs, 
from  many  then  exifting  at  Rome,  and  not 
without  great  probability,  in  England.  Thefe 
mouldings  may  be  more  particularly  fpecifie4 
and  clafled,  as  the  indented,  the  zig-zag  like 
the  Etrufcan  fcroll — the  fmall  Squares  fome 
alternately  deeper  than  others — and  the  flou- 
rifhcd  with  fmall  beads,  ufually  on  the  capi- 
tals of  pilafters.  The  lateft  device  which  be- 
came common  juft  before  the  Saxon  ftyle  was 
abandoned,  was  a  carving  round  the  heads  of 
arches,  like  trellis  placed  in  broad  lozenges, 
and    confiderably   projeding^     Of  the  bcft 

«  Gerald  us  Cambrenfis. 
f  Sec  Carter's  Ancient  Architedlure  in  England. 
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inftances  now  preferved  to  us,  I  feleA  the 
porches  of  St.  Margaret's  church  in  York, 
Glaftonbury,  Malmfbury,  and  Dunftable  Ab- 
bies,  and  the  caftle  at  Norwich.  Such  was 
the  folidity  of  the  walls  and  the  bulkinefs  of 
the  pillars,  that  buttrefles  were  neither  necef- 
fary,  nor  in  ufage. 

After  the  Norman  conqueft,  that  ftyle  call- 
ed by  the  Monks  '^  Opus  Romanum''  becaufe 
an  imitation  of  the  debafed  archite6lure  of 
Italy,  was  ftill  continued  in  England.  The 
extent  and  dimcnfions  of  churches  were 
greatly  increafed,  the  ornamental  carvings  of 
the  circular  arches,  and  the  capitals  of  pillars 
and  pilafters  became  more  frequent  and  ela- 
borately finiflied.  Of  the  moft  remarkable 
fpecimens  of  what  is  ufually  termed  Saxon 
architecture  ftill  obfcrvable  in  cathedral  and 
conventual  churches,  the  true  aera  will  be 
found  to  be  fubfcquent  to  the  Saxons  them- 
fclvcs ;  and  to  have  extended  not  more  than 
a  century  and  a  half  below  the  Norman  con- 
queft. The^  two  churches  at  Caen,  bijilt 
by  W^illiam  and  his  queen,  are  the  archetypes 
of  thofe  now  remaining  in  England ;  but  the 

s  Ducarrel's  Anglo-Norman  Antiq. 

moft 
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moft  magnificent  work  of  this  kind  was  the 
nave  of  old  St.  Paul's,  London  **.  The  vaults 
were  void  of  tracery,  and  the  towers  without 
pinnacles,  but  ornamented  with  arcades,  in 
tiers,  of  fmall  interfered  arches,  on  the  out- 
fide  walls. 

The  reign  of  Henry  III.  introduced  a  ftylc 
which,  from  the  leading  peculiarity  of  the 
pointed  arch,  and  in  contradiftinftion  to  the 
Saxon,  has  univerfally  obtained  the  name  of 
Gothick.  Salifbury'  and  Ely  cathedrals,  and 
Weftminfter  abbey,  have  been  generally  ad- 
duced as  the  moft  perfedl  examples*^.  It  may 
be  fuppofed,  that  the  two  laft  mentioned  were 

**  Dimenfiotis. — Old  St.  Paurs  cathedral  occupied  a  fitc 
of  3f  acres,  i}  rood,  and  fix  perches.  The  whole  length 
was  690  feet.  Breadth  of  the  nave  120,  and  102  high. 
The  fide  walls  were  85  feet  high,  and  5  thick.  The 
tower  260,  and  the  fpire,  which  was  of  wood  covered  with 
lead,  274  feet  more— total  height  520.  It  was  more  lofty 
according  to  Greaves  (Pyramidolog.  p.  69)  than  the  great 
pjramid  in  the  proportion  of  481  to  520. — Dugdale. 

i  Dimcnf.ons. — Salifbury,  nave  217  feet  by  34,,  and 
?4  high.  Tower  207,  fpire  180 — total  387.  This  cathe- 
dral coft  in  building  42,000  marks,  about  28.000/.  of 
prefcnt  money. 

^  The  width  of  the  naves  of  Ely  cathedral  and  Weftmin- 
fter abbey  are  each  of  them  72  feet  9  inclies. 

conftruded 
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conftrufted  upon  the  lame  plan,  as  there  is  a 
lingular  accordance  in  their  chief  proportions. 
Whether  this  early  Gothick  originated  in  Pa- 
leftine,  or  was  borrowed  from  the  Moors  in 
Spain,  has  given  rife  to  conjedlure;  but  a 
more  bold  deviation  from  the  previoully  efta- 
blilhed  archite<3:ure  of  the  country,  could  not 
have  been  made.  To  the  enormous  circular 
pillars  and  arches,  the  narrow  lancet  windows 
and  roof  upon  fimple  crofs-fpringers  fuc- 
cceded  at  once,  without  a  gradation  of  ftyle ; 
the  llendcr  lliaft  infulatcd,  or  cluttered  into  a 
fmgle  pillar,  the  arches  Iharply  pointed,  the 
window  increafed  to  three  lights  inftead  of 
one,  and  with  fmall  columns  as  mullions,  and 
laftly  the  roof  interfered  by  ribs  of  ftonc- 
work  and  ftuddcd  with  car\'^ed  knots. 

It  will  be  contended  by  the  French  anti- 
quaries, that  this  new  mode  was  not  exclu- 
fively  our  own,  but  that  it  appeared,  if  not 
earlier,  at  Icall  in  the  fame  century,  in  the 
magnificent  cathedrals  I  have  noticed,  as  then 
recently  creftcd  in  France.  If  the  buildings 
in  the  Holy  Land  fuggcfted  ideas  of  this 
novel  architecture,  the  French  Croifaders  had 
the  fame  opportunities  of  introducing  it  into 
France  as  ours  into  England,   for  they  were 

aflbciated 
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aflbciated  in  the  fame  expedition.  It  has 
been  faid,  that  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Se- 
pulchre at  Jerufalem  no  pointed  arch  was 
ieen,  but  that  in  Moorifh  ftruAures  equally 
obvious  to  thofe  adventurers  it  is  frequent ; 
for  which  reafon  it  may  be  more  correctly 
dcfcribed  as  "  Saragenic"  than  as  Gothick. 

This  particular  ftyle,  whether  allowed  to 
be  Saragenic  or  Gothick,  was  the  parent  of 
Icveral  others,  in  fucceffive  centuries,  the  pro- 
grefs  of  which  was  confirmed,  by  certain 
difcrimination  ;  but  the  Saxon  having  been 
once  relinquilhed,  was  never  again  adopted 
cither  fimply  or  with  analogy.  During  the 
reigns  of  the  two  firft  Edwards  its  prevalence 
was  decided.  With  incredible  lightnefs,  it 
exhibited  elegance  of  decoration  and  beauty 
of  proportions  in  the  multiplicity  of  the  ar- 
cades and  pillars,  the  latter  being  ufually  of 
Purbec  marble,  each  a  diftindl  ftiaft ;  but  the 
whole  collefted  under  one  capital,  compofcd 
of  the  luxuriant  leaves  of  the  palm-tree,  in- 
diginous  in  Palefline  and  Arabia.  A  very  fa- 
vourable fpccimen  of  the  manner  which  dif* 
tlnguifties  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  both  as  applied  to  roofs  and  arcades, 
is  feen  at  Briftol,  in  the  conventual  church  of 

St. 
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St.  Auguftinc,  now  the  cathedral.  But  pre- 
vioully  to  another  ftyle  of  known  pecuharities, 
the  capitals  becatne  morb  complicated,  the 
vaults  were  ftudded  with  knots  of  foliage 
at  the  interlacing  of  the  tibs,  the  weftcrn 
front  w^as  inriched  with  numerous  ftatucs, 
and  the  flying  buttrefl!es>  foi'med  of  figments 
of  circles  in  order  to  givp  them  lightnefs, 
were  rendered  oitiamental  by  elaborate  flnials. 
This  exuberance  tended  to  the  abolition  oif 
the  firft  manner;  and  about  the  middle  of 
the  long  reign  of  Eld  ward  III.  under  the 
aufpiccs  of  W.  of  Wykeham)  we  have  the 
earllcft  inftances  of  that  fccond  manner, 
which  in  its  eventual  perfection  attained  to 
what  is  now  diftinguilhcd,  as  the  pure  Go- 
thick  ^ 

The  equally  cluttered  pillar  with  a  low 

^  St.  Stephen's  chapel,  Wcftminfter  (now  the  Houfe  of 
Commons)  was  fouhded  hy  Edward  III.  and  finifhed  ia 
1348.  In  the  Remembrancer's  Office  in  the  Exchequer, 
a  curious  account  is  prefcrved  of  the  expences  of  the  arti- 
ficers and  materials.  Amongft  other  entries  is  one  **  To 
mader  Richard  of  Reading  for  forming  iwo  images  of 
faints  3/.  6s.  8^."  Plans  and  fedlions  of  this  fine  build- 
ing have  been  lately  publiffaed  by  the"  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries. •.      •  • 

C  Ihfirp 
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Iharp  arch  prcvaifed  in  the  firft  year  6£  Ecf- 
ward  III.  aver  which  Was  ufually  placed  a  row 
of  open  galleries,  originally  introduced  in  the 
Saxon  churches,  and  adopted,  as  far  as  the 
idea  only,  from  them.  Contcmpora#^  with 
Wykeham  lived  Rede,  bifliop  of  Chichefter, 
an  adept  in  the  feiericc  and  pradlice  of  archi-* 
teifhire;  and  many  others  of  the  preiates  and 
abbots  of  thiart  tifoc  prided  themfehres  in  ex* 
hibiting  proofs  of  their  archifeftural  fkill  in 
rebuilding  their  churches,  or  very  frequently- 
adding  to  them,  and  giving  them  a  pervading; 
fymnxetry  of  ftyle.  The  ftupendous  fabrics 
of  York  and  Lincoln  are  of  this  jera  and  its 
chief  bbaft "".  Thofe  of  Wincheftcr  and  Ejcctcr 
were -likewife  partly  rc^juilt  or  reduced  to  a 
famencfs  of  manner  by  the  alteration  of  arche^i 
and  windows,  in  fo  great  a  degree,  as  to  ob- 
tain an  apparently  contemporaneous  conftruc- 
tion,  in  their  relative  parts.  In  the  weftcrn 
fronts  of  Litchfrcid,  York,  and  Peterborough, 
but  particuhuly  in  that  of  Lincoln,  which  was 
prjeferred  :by  lord  Burlington  to  any  in  Eng- 
knd;   and*in  the  interior  of  each  of  thelc 

-  "  Dlmei^ons. — York,  total  length  524  feet,  traiifept  i^i 
wide,  nave  99  feet  highr  Lincohi,  tdtdl- length  483  itci^ 
tranfept  223  wide. 

cathcdruU^ 
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cathedrals^  we  arc  fo  well  fatisficd  with  the 
proportions  and  the  propriety  of  ornament, 
that  we  could  readily  difpcnfe  with  the  luxu- 
liancc   of  the  fiicceflive   aera  and  manner. 

« 

To  form  fomc  criterion  of  this  pure  Golhifck ; 
let  me  obfetvfe,  that  the  pillars  becJ^me  nriorc 
tall  and  (lender,  forming  a  very  Jiofty  arch, 
and  that  the  columns  which  cdrtipofed  the 
clutter,  were  of  unequal  circumference.  A 
more  beautiful  inftance  than  the  nire  6f  the 
cathedral  of  Canterbury  cannot  be  adduced. 
The  windows,  efpecially  thofe  at  the  eaft  and 
weft,  wctc  widely  expanded,  and  their  heads 
ramified  into  infinite  intcrfcftions  with  qua- 
tcr-foils  or  rofettes,  which  bear  on  the  points 
of  the  arching  mullions.  The  roof  hitherto 
had  not  exceeded  a  certain  fimplicity  of  or- 
nament, and  no  tracery  was  fpread  over  the 
groins  of  the  vault,  which  rcfted  on  brackets 
carved  into  grotcfque  heads  ". 

In  this  and  the  immediately  fubfcquent 
reigns,  the  large  and  lofty  central  tower  (for 
the  more  ancient  belfries  were  mfually  de* 

'  The  foliage  imitated  on  the  finials  and  capitals  is  that 
of  plants,  which  are  iiidiginous  in  PalelUne ;  and  not  of  the 
oak  or  vine  as  it  i$  ufuaily  called.  When  Compared  with 
Ae  eophoibiuilii  thp  xtfeinbiance  will  be  ibon4  •xa6t. 
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tachcd)  and  the  cloifters  richly  panncUcd,  and 
having  a  moft  delicately  fretted  roof,  were 
added  to  many  of  the  cathedrals,  and  con- 
ventual churches  then  cxifting,  Withinfide, 
the  canopies  of  tabernacle  work  over  faints  or 
fcpulchral  effigies,  the  flirines  of  exquifite 
finilhing,  repeating  in  miniature  the  bolder 
ornaments  by  which  the  building  was  deco- 
rated on  a  large  fcale,  in  the  high  altars  and 
fkrecns  of  indefcribable  richnefs,  continue  to 
fafcinatc  every  eye  by  their  beauty  and  fubli- 
mity.  Even  on  the  outfide  of  thefe  magni- 
ficent works,  as  the  weftern  fronts  of  Wells 
and  Litchfield,  and  bifhop  Grandifqn's  fkrecii 
fo  placed  at  Exeter,  there  are  embcUilhments 
of  equal  merit.  The  facade  of  the  cathedral  of 
Salifbury  is  one  of  the  mioft  ancient,,  limplc, 
and  regular,  now  remaining.  The  eye  dwells 
with  more  fatisfaftion  on  a. broad  furface,  re- 
licved  only,  and  not  diflra6led  by  ornament, 
Wykcham's  high  altar  at  New  X^ollege,  and 
Whetchamflcde's  fkrecn  at  Sl  Alban's,  ex? 
ceed  in  fin^licity  and  corrcift  proportions  any 
fpecimen  I  could  adduce  of  the  firfl  dcfcrip- 
tion. 

To  the  cfofTcs  creftcd  by  Edward  I.  in  ho- 
nour of  bis  beloved  confort(evi46nJtly.^!^i^^^®^ 

.    '  -  the 
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the  work  of  Cavallini  nor  of  Abbot  Ware)> 
wc  may  attribute  the  introdu<flion  of  the  ela- 
borate canopies  and  minute  ornaments  ufed  in 
tombs,  fepulchral  chapels,  and  the  fhrines  of 
(aints,  commonly  called  "  tabernacle  work  ;" 
an  earlier  or  more  complete  inftance  of  which 
docs  not  occur  to  .my  recollcAion,  than  that 
of  Edward  11.  at  Gloucefter,  dedicated  by  his 
fon  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign. 

During  the  firft  aera  of  Gothick,  internal 
grandeur  was  produced  fblcly  by  vaft  propor- 
tions contraftcd  by  the  multiplication  of  fmall 
parts,  fuch  as  cluftered  pilafters  and  the  mul- 
lions  of  windows;  but  about  the  period  I 
have  defcribcd,  by  the  general  introduction  of 
this  fpecies  of  architectural  refinement,  the 
high  altars,  llirines,  and  fepulchral  monu- 
ments, were  combined  to  increafe  the  rich- 
nefs  of  the  whole  interior  to  an  eventual  exccfs. 
The  earlieft  inftance  of  this  minute  work- 
manftiip,  which  has  been  termed  "  fiUigraine,'* 
is  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  at  Yqrk,  about 
the  clofe  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

From  this  period  no  memorable  variety 
occurs,  till  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, when  an  ambition  of  novelty  invented 
ji  multiplicity  of  ornaments,   and   amongft 

C  3  many 
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jnany  others  which  were  capricious  and  with- 
out fpecific  import,  wc  may  obferve  the  per- 
petual recurrence  of  the  armorial  enfigns  of 
honour.  From  this  fafhion  the  antiquary 
colleds  deciiive  information^  and  is  gratified 
by  the  certain  appropriation  of  the  building 
to  its  founder  or  refloren 
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SECTION     II. 


I  HAVE  already  noticed,  that  in  the  courfe 
of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries 
fach  alterations  of  the  Saxon  {Lylc,  by  whic^n 
>t  could  be  recoijciled  to  the  Gothick  model, 
were  very  frequently  made  by  thofe  ccclefiaf- 
tics,  whofe  opulence  and  tafte  allo^yed  thcn^ 
to  praflife  the  fcience  of  architecture.  We 
have  abundant  memoirs  of  bifliops  and  abbots, 
who  cultivated  with  afliduity  and  fuccc fs  the 
elements  of  geometry,  and  the  principles  of 
decoration,  when  applied  to  the  ftrudyres  for 
which  they  furnilhed  plans. 

The  fifteenth  century,  beginning  with  the . 
reign  of  the  fourth  and  extending  nearly  to 
the  clofe  of  that  of  the  feventh  Henr}%  will  be 
found  tQ  include  the  total  progrcfs  of  that  par- 
ticular manner  pf  building,  called  for  the  fake 
of  diftindlion,  the  *'  Florjd  Gothick."  In  the 
fucceeding  age,  ev^n  that  ftyle  was  abandoned 
forthcinvcntionsofHolbcin,andJohnof  Padua 

C  4  ifi 
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in  England,  imperfeftly  adopted  from  thofe  of 
Brunellefchi  and  Palladio,  the  great  reformer^ 
of  architeAurc  in  Italy. 

A  late  very  elegant  critic  *  has  confidered 
the  fine  fculptural  iacella  of  the  archbifhops  in 
the  cathedral  of  Canterbury,  as  the  genuine 
architypes  of  the  "  Florid  Gothicjc/'  to  wl^ich 
may  be  added  bifliop  Beauchamp*s  chapel  at 
Salifbury,  and  the  tpmbs  of  fucceffive  pre- 
lates, from  Wykehani  to  Fox,  at  Win- 
chcfter. 

'the  leading  peculiarity  of  this  manner  of 
building  is  chiefly  to  be  perceived  in  the 
vaultings  of  roofs  connefted  with  windows, 
and  the  conftruftidn  and  ornaments  of  cloif- 
ters  and  towers. 

In  the  roofs,  the  intricacy  of  figures  de- 
fcribed  by  the  interfecftipg  of  crofs-lpringers, 
and  the  exaft  adaptation  of  the  groins  of  the 
vault  to  the  heads  of  the  windows,  which  arc 
more  pointed  than  in  the  preceding  age,  to- 
gether with  the  fcarcely  credible  height  and 
thinnefs  of  the  fide  walls,  fill  the  eye  of  the 
aftonifhed  fpeA^tor  with  an  inftantaneous 
alarm  for  his  own  fafety. 

^  Walpole's  Anecdotes  of  Painting. 
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After  having  varied  and  exhauftcd  the 
forms  of  leaves,  knots  and  rofe3S  the  artifls 
frequently  introduced  images  of  angels  with 
ipufical  inftruments  in  full  ichpiri  oyer  the 
^gh  altar. 

In  the  veindoyvs,  wc  remark  ^  expanlib  be- 
yond all  proportion  w^hen  Singly  placed ;  or 
othervyife^  that  they  are  crowded  into  a  very 
^adequate  ipace.. 

Cloifters,  which  were  ori^nally^  with  few 
icxceptions,  imornamented  inclofures  for  the 
purpofes  of  exercife  or  religious  offices,  were 
then  found  to  admit  of  the  full  embellifh- 
fnent  of  the  ihrines  or  chapels  exifling  in 
other  parts  of  the  church.  This  new  appli- 
cation of  the  ornamental  particles  was  adiiled 
in  a  very  ftriking  degree  by  perfpeftive,  and 
the  almoft  infinite  reduplication  of  a  fmall 
vault,  fpringing  from  four  fcmicircular  groins 

>  **  Where  the  tail  (hafts  that  mount  in  nxiflTy  pride, 
*•  Their  mingling  branches  Ihoot  from  fiJo  to  fide ; 
*•  Where,  elfin  fculptors  with  fantadic  clew 
f .•  O'er  the  long  roof  their  wild  embroidery  drew.*' 

T.  Warton. 

at 
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at  the  angles,  which  reft  upon  pilafters.  For 
this  kind  of  fretted  roof  upon  a  diminutive 
fcale,  the  term  "  fan- work'*  has  been  ufed — an 
idea  fuggefled  perhaps  by  a  certain  refemblance 
to  that  ihape,  as  fpreading  from  the  bafe. 

.The  towers*"  which  are  known  to  have 
been  erefted  in  the  fifteenth  century,  elpe- 
cially  toward  the  clofc  of  it,  have  certainly 
gained  little  in  point  of  aerial  elevation,  but 
fire  much  more  beautifully  conftruAed;  as 
they  are  uiually  panneilod  with  arcades  and 
half  mullions,  like  thofe  which  compofe  a 
window,  from  the  bafe  to  the  fummit.  No- 
thing  can  exceed  the  boldnefs  of  ,the  parapets 
and  pinnacles,  in  numerous  inftances,  the 
moft  remarkable  of  which  are  feen  in  the 
weftem  counties  of  England.  Of  the  fore- 
going remarks  the  cathedral  of  Gloucefter 
and  the  parochial  church  of  RedclifFe,  Briftol, 
exhibit  the  moft  fatisfaftory  evidence.    |n  the 

^  The  height  of  moft  cathedrals  is  equal  to  (he  breadth 
of  the  body  and  fide  aifles.  Spires  and  towers  are  ufually 
as  high  as  the  nave  is  long  ;  or  perhaps  more  accurately, 
the  tranfept.  The  crofe  or  tranfcpt  extended  half  the 
length  of  the  whole  fabrick  ;  and  the  aifles  juft  half  the 
breadth  and  height  of  the  uavc  added  together.— Sec  f  rcf. 
to  Willis's  Mit.  Abb.  p.  8. 

6  laft 
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lafi  xnentioned  is  a  peculiarity,  obienrable 
Ukewije  m  Weftminiier  abbey,  that  the  aiiles 
are  continued  on  either  lide  of  the  tran^ 
fept. 

It  k  a  £ngidar  fduSt,  that  during  the  comnuv 
tions  between  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lan^ 
caikx^  and  their  adherents,  fo  prgudicial  to 
the  progrefs  of  the  arts  of  civilizalion,  arcfai»- 
tcAw^  in  England  flourifhed  in  a  greater  dc* 
gree  **.  The  fiaperior  ecdcfiaftics  ^ryere  caor 
fined  to  their  cloiilers,  as  £ew  of  them  hail 
taken  an  adivic  past  in  the  difpufee ;  and  ihmfi 
pf  thjc  faireft  ftru6bires  ^which  remain,  arofb 
in  coniiequence  of  wealth  accumulated  I^  loi- 
ftigating  the  noble  and  affluent  to  contribute 
to  the  general  emulation  of  fplendid  churches, 
built  under  their  own  i^fpe^licm. 

Abbot  Sebroke*s  choir  at  Glouceftcr,  which 
|ias  no  equal,  was  begun  and  completed  dur- 
ing that  turbulent  period. 

<*  The  agrseaient  betweco  the  comoilflioners  of  Richard 
duke  of  York  and  W.  Horwood  Freemafon,  for  the  build* 
ing  of  the  chapel  in  the  college  of  Fotherlnghay  given  by 
Dugdale  (Monad,  v.  iii.  p.  162)  details  with  minutenefs 
|he  groufid  plan  and  arcbitedlura]  ornaments  of  that  very 
i)eaQUful  ftrudture.  Many  terms  occur,  the  oiiginal  ap- 
plication of  whiiih  can  now  be  Aipplicd  by  coDJe&ure 
bnly. 

The 
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The  meek  Henry  VL  better  fuited  by -his 
education  and  habits  to  have  been  a  prieft 
than  a  potentate^  encouraged  this  prevailing 
tafte  by  his  own  example.  King's  College 
chapel  at  Cambridge  was  begun  under  his 
mifpices,  and  at  his  expence ;  and  though  he 
was  prevented  from  carrying  on  his  munifi- 
cent intentions  by  his  perfonal  diftreflcs  and 
violent  death ;  and  thefe  celebrated  walls  had 
fifen  fcarcely  twenty  feet  above  the  founda- 
tions at  that  time,  it  is  evident  that  the  ori- 
ginal plan  given  by  Nicholas  Clofe  (afterward 
bifhop  of  Litchfield)  was  principally  adhered 
to  by  Henry  VII.  and  his  fon,  in  whole  reign 
it  was  finifhed  ^. 

The  grand  deviation  from  the  firft  defign 
appears  to  have  taken  place  in  the  roof,  and 
the  numerous  introduftion  of  large  efcocheons 
of  the  armorial  eniigns  of  the  houfe  of  Lan- 
cafter,  which  are  crowded  too  near  the  fight. 

Thefe  efcocheons,  however  fanftioned  by 
^e  univerfal  ufagc  of  that  day,  dcftroycd  (h^ 

•  Dimrw/Jiwf.—- Trinity  College  chapel  304  feet  long 
and  73  wide,  from  outfide  to  outfide  ;  91  high  to  the  bat- 
tlements, and  150  to  the  four  principal  pinnacles.  With^ 
infide  it  is  291  by  45^,  and  78  in  height. 

intended 
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intended  cffcA  of  contraft  produced  by  the 
fimplicity  of  the  fide  walls  and  the  exube- 
rance of  the  vault;  as  they  break  the  mafs 
into  too  many  inconliderable  parts. 

When  Edward  IV.  had  gained  peaceable 
poiTeflion  of  the  crown,  he  rebuilt  the  royal 
chapel  at . Windfor  ^,  probably  from  a  defigi| 
of  Beaucharnp,  bifliop  of  Sarum,  whom  he 
appointed  furvcyor  of  his  works.  But  the 
glory  of  tliis  ftylc  and  age  was  the  fepulchral 
chapel  erefted  by  Henry  VI (.  at  Weftmin- 
fter  ^.  Alcocke,  biihop  of  K\y,  where  he  had 
built  an  elegant  chapel/  and  had  given  proof 
of  his  Ikill  in  architcdlurc  in  fevcral. colleges 
at  Cambridge,  was  appointed  furvcyor  of  the 
works  by  that  monarchy  and  aflbciated  with 
Sir  Reginald  Bray. 

Thcfc  eminent  men  were  equally  verfcd 
in  the  theory  and  praAice  of  architefturCj, 
which  their  joint  performance,  the  conven- 
tual church  of  Malvcrnc  in  Worccllcr0urc, 
fufficiently  e\inccs. 

In  the  farfamcd  edifice  at  Wcftminftcr,  the 

'  Dinunjions, — Windfor  260  feet  long,  65  wide— tr^fi- 
fcpt  113. 

c  It  coft  14,000/.  and  was  finiflied  in  15081 

expiring 
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cxpiriflg  Gothick  fecms  to  have  been  ex- 
haufted  by  every  effort.  The  pendent  roof, 
never  before  attempted  on  fo  large  a  fcale,  if 
King's  College  chapel  be  excepted,  is  indeed 
a  prodigy  of  art,  yet  upoh  infpeding  it,  wc 
arc  furprifcd  rather  than  gratified.  That 
**  magic  hardinefs  *^"  of  which  Mr;  Walpolc 
ipeaks  as  charafteriftic  of  the  laft  flyle  of  Go- 
thick,  has  in  this  inftance  gained  its  utmoft 
t>6unds. — ^There  is  an  infinity  of  rofes,  knots 
and  diminutive  armorial  cognizances,  cluftered 
ivithout  propriety  upon  every  fingle  member 
6f  architecture,  and  we  arc  at  length  fatigued 
by  the  very  repetition,  which  \\^as  intended 
to  delight  us. 

This  lift  manner  has  deviated  into  abfblute 
confufion,  by  which  tafte  and  feleftion  are 
equally  precluded,  from  whence  refults  a  lit- 
tlencfs,  whilft  the  eye  is  diverted  from  any 
particular  objeft  of  repofc. 

Of  Gothick  architefture  in  Scotland  the 

moft    beautiful  pieces  which  remain  intire 

# 

*  The  term  **  hardiefle  and  arditezza'*  fo  frequently 
adopted  by  French  and  Italian  architc6ls  when  dcfcnbing 
the  extreme  loftinefs  of  Gothick" ftrudures  Is  fo  tranlhted 
by  Mr.  Walpolc  in  his  Anecd.  of  Painting  v.  i.  1S5. 

have 
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have  their  date  in  the  prior  part  of  the  fif-^ 
teenth  century.  They  arc  the  chapels  at  Roilin 
near  Edinburgh^  and  that  in  the  pafac^  of 
Holy-Rood,  the  laft  mentioned  of  which  ftas 
finilhed  about  1440  by  king  James  the  fc^ 
cond>  of  thstt'  realm. — ^^heir  (ides  af^  flanki^ 
by  flying  biittreffes  like  thofe  at  King*s  Col- 
lege arid  Weftminfter,  but  with  a  happier 
tffed,  becaufe  in  a  pUTer  ftylc^ 

Contenrp<3irary  mrh  tbefe  Ipecimens-  0^ 
**  Florid  Gothick"  is  the  abbey  chtirch  at 
Bath,  partaking  in  a  very  fmall  degree  of 
that  defcription  of  ornament. 

It  was  the  laft  building  of  equal  magnitude 
purely  Gothick,  and  remains  in  the  fame 
form  as  when  finiflicd  in  1532.  Oliver  King, 
bilhop  of  Bath  and  VVcUs,  who  died  thirty 
years  before  that  time,  may  be  considered  as 
the  founder,  and  as  haying  furniihed  the 
plan. 

In  an  age  when  ccclcfiaftical  fabricks  of 
the  firft  degree,  were  conftmdcd  with  a  vaft 
profufion  of  wealth  and  labour,  we  are  the 
more  pleafcd  to  contemplate  this  tvork  of  a 
prelate,  ^kho  preferred  the  admirable  fimpli- 
city  of  the  earlier  fchool  of  Gothick,  to  the 
overcharged  decoration   which  other  archi- 

teds 
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teAs  of  Ills  own  tira6,  were  fo  ambitious  W 
difplay. 

As  far^as  the  knowledge  of  the  powers  of 
conftrudlion,  the  Gothick  architects  maintain 
a  fuperiority  over  the  moderns.  The  moft 
a^e  •geometrician  of  that  day,  the  great  Sir 
Chriftopher  Wren,  w^as  proud  to  confefs  from 
frequent  ilirveys  of  the  roof  of  King's  College 
chapel,  that  it  exceeded  his  utmoft  efforts 
in  conftrudlion;  and  upon  inipe<%ing  the 
churches  of  Salifbury  and  Weftminfter.  prc- 
vioufly  to  repairs,  he  declared  that  the  archi- 
tedls  of  a  darker  age  were  equally  vcrfed^in 
thofe  principles.  M.  Sufflot,  the  moft  fcien- 
tific  architeft  France  ever  produced,  and  an 
indefatigable  inveftigator  of  the  fine  cathe- 
drals which  abound  in  that  country,  was 
clearly  of  this  opinion.  From  fuch  refearches 
he  coUefted  many  ufeful  hints  for  his  cxqui- 
fitc  Cupola  of  St.  Genevieve  at  Paris,  now  the 
national  mufeum. 

Had  caprice  alone  direftcd  thefe  architeCb, 
they  would  not  in  fo  many  inftances  have 
merited  this  praife,  that  the  boldnefs  and 
lightnefs  of  their  works  have  been  always  ac-*- 
cpmpanicd  by  a  correfpondcnt  folidity,  which 
their  perfe<il  duration  amply  proves, 

Wc 
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We  muft  in  candour  acknowledge  that 
thefe  efforts  of  ikill  defy  the  fuccelsful  imita- 
tion of  the  modems  *• 

The  plans  are  irretrievably  loft,  for  I  can- 
not allow,  that  they  never  exiftcd,  as  fome 
have  aflerted.  In  France,  there  were  accu- 
rate details  of  ecclefiaftical  architcfturc  in 
MSS.  coUeded  from  conventual  archives, 
which  have  been  either  printed  by  their  anti- 

^  The  r^wncfi  of  new  ftone  is  totally  unfavourable  io 
"Gothick  buildings  of  the  ecclefiaftical  kind.  So  long  ac- 
cuftemed  to  contemplate  churches  when  of.hamaonizing 
Ciots 

■  in  their  old  ruflet  coats 

^The  fame  they  wore  ibme  hundred  yean  ago.«»HiADttr» 

we  annex  an  idea  of  inferior  dimenfions  and  unappropriate 
trimneft  to  edifices  of  a  mod  ancient  femhlance  indeed ; 
but  only  a  few  years  old.  This  obfervatlon  may  apply  to 
numerous  modem  imitations  of  the  Gothiclcftyle,  defigned 
and  executed  by  the  village  mafbn  at  the  command  erf*  the 
church-warden. 

The  great  architeds  have  generally  failed.  Palladio 
gave  fdaos,  neither  Grecian  nor  Gothick,  for  the  front  of 
the  church  of  St.  Petronius  at  Bologna,  a  very  ancient 
Lombard  ftrufture.  Inigo  Jones  placed  a  Corinthian  por« 
tico  before  Old  St.  Paul's.  He  built  the  chapel  at  Lin- 
coin's  Inn,  and  called  it  Gothick.  Sir  Cbriftopher  Wren's 
towers  at  Warwick,  and  Chrift  Church,  Oxford,  are  not 
liappy  prodn^ons.  Perhaps,  it  is  refcrved  for  Mr.  Wyatt 
to  be  an  Uhiflrious.excepiioD,  in  his  abbey  at  Fonthill. 

D  quaries. 
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quaries>  or  wctc  carefully  preferved,  before 
die  revolution.  In  England,  at  the  fuppref- 
fion  of  monaftcries  their  MSS.  were  deftroyed 
with  a  very  limited  exception  only ;  and  it  is  a 
fair  conjefture,  that  many  were  written  on 
ilibje6ls  of  geometry,  mechanics  and  archi* 
tefture  elucidated  by  drawings.  The  ftu- 
pendous  examples  of  the  prafticc  of  thefc 
fciences  will  furely  vindicate  the  ancient  ar- 
tifts  of  this  kingdom  from  that  partial  ac- 
quaintance with  the  theory,  which  has  been 
imputed  to  them. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  a  French  critic  in 
Gothick  architefture,  that  to  compofe  a 
<phurch,  where  every  perfection  of  which  that 
ftyle  is  capable,  ihould  be  combined,  he  would 
feleft  the  portal  and  weftem  front  of  Rhcims, 
the  nave  of  Amiens,  the  choir  of  Beauvais, 
and  the  towers  of  Chartres"^. 

Upon 

^  The  dates  of  the  building  of  fomc  of  the  fincft  abbey 
and  cathedral  churches  in  France,  colle£^ed  aroongft  others 
from  D'Ai]genville's  lives  of  architects  (T.  I.  Preface)  may 
not  be  uninterefting.  Charlemagne,  in  the  eighth  cen* 
tury,  introduced  Gothick  archltedlure  into  France  and 
Germany.  He  built  the  cathedral  of  Aix  la  Chapelle. 
Rheims  was  eredted  about  830,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  the 
Debonaire.  St.  Lucien  de  Beauvais  and  Chartres  rofe  un- 
der 
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tJpon^  a  fimilar  idea,  in  England,  I  would 
propole — the  lituation  of  Durham,  the  weftcm 
front  of  Peterborough,  Lincoln,  or  Wells — our 

dcr  the  aufpices  of  Robert  the  Pious,  in  die  next  century* 
The  forrficr  was  not  finiftied  till  the  reign  of  Philip  I. 
and  Amiens  under  Philip  Auguftus^  wno  accompanied  pur 
Richard  I.  to  the  Holy-land. 

Hugh  de  Libergier  built  St.  Nicaife  at  Rheims,  and  had 
finiflied  before  his  death,  in  1263,  two  towers  of  facade 
and  ten  fpires  of  done,  the  two  larger  of  which  have  an 
elevation  of  fixty  upon  a  bafe  of  fixteen  feet.  Robert  the 
Pioiis  erected  the  cathedral  at  Paris.  Suggerius,  the  abbot 
of  St.  Denis  and  the  minifter  of  Louis  Le  Gros,  built  that 
church  in  three  years  and  three  months ;  the  churches  of 
Verdun,  Laon,  Lizeux  and  St.  Remi  at  Rheims,  are  all  of 
the  thirteenth  century. 

St.  Ouen,  which  is  a  model  of  noblene(s  and  delicacy > 
wa^  completed  in  1320,  and  in  a  few  years  after,  the  fu- 
pcrb  cathedral  of  Bourges,  Troycs  in  Champagne,  and  the 
church  of  St.  Urban  by  Urban  the  IVth.  in  the  preceding 
century,  are  exquifite  fpecimerts  of  Gothick;  but  the  loft- 
mentioned  was  never  completed.' '    ' 

*  The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  mnch  to  their 
honour,  are  now  engaged,  ia  publiihing  a  feries  of  the 
moll  remarkable  cathedrals  with  arcbitedlural  fe£tions  and 
elevations.  Exeter  and  Bath  only  are  as  yet  finifhed,  which 
evince  that  the  completion  of  this  work  will  be  a  Monii- 
ment  of  national  tafte.  Hollar  has  given  us  exquifite  prints 
of  the  Facades  of  York  and  Sarum  with  the  fpire,  and  the 
interior  of  Lincoln.  But  his  numerous  views  of  Old 
St.  FauPs  are  the  greater  curiofity.  , 

D  :5  Lady's 
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LaAjs  Chapel  of  Glouccftcr  orPctcrborou^— 
iiarc  and  tranfept  of  Wcftminftcr — towers  of 
York,  Canterbury,  Welk,  or  Glouccfter— clois- 
ters of  Weflminflcr  or  Glouccftcr. 

A  podtive  preference  or  decifion  in  favour  of 
any  iingle  fpecifaien  which  I  have  adduced  I  am 
unable  to  make ;  each  of  them  being  fb  fupe- 
tior,  in  the  manner  and  ana  to  which  they 
belong. 

Our  reformers  demolifhed  nearly  as  many 
£ne  fpedmens  of  Gothick  as  they  left  entire. 
We  have  ample  proof  in  monaftic  ruins,  as 
well  as  in  thofe  churches  which  were  {pared 
and  applied  as  cathedrals,  or  given  to  parifhes, 
«that  the  greater  abbies  were  poileiTed  of  con- 
-fecrated  buildings  no  Icfs  magnificent  than 
thofc  of  the  epifcopal  fees. 

In  the  auguft  remains  of  Fountains,  Glas- 
tonbury and  Tinterne",  amongft  many  others, 
we  can  ftill  trace  an  extent  and  former  Iplcn- 
dour,  which  rival  our  more  perfcft  examples 
in  every  progreflive  variation  of  Gothick  ar- 
chitedure. 

*  Tinternc  in  Monmouthfliirey  which  Is  co-cval  with 
Weftmiiiider  Abbey,  has  a  remarkable  fimilarity  in  its  wholr 
plan  and  Aylc  of  archite£t.urc.  It  was  in  h(X  a  repetition 
in  miniature. 

An 
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An  evidence  ftill  more  fatisfaftory  occurj; 
in  the  numerous  conventual  churches  which 
arc  preferved,  and  have  furvived  the  furround- 
ing  devaftation  of  the  monaflerics  to  which 
they  were  originally  attached. 


D3 
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SECTION     III. 

As  a  certain  degree  of  illuftration  may  pof-^ 
fibly  follow  from  a  more  circumftantial  detail,  I 
fliall  offer  in  confirmation  of  thcfc  general  re- 
marks, a  fketch  of  the  architeftural  hiflory  of 
the  cathedral  of  Gloucefter — a  city  where  I  once 
refided,  and  which  is  endeared  to  me  by  the 
experience  of  the  moft  cordial  and  aftive 
friendfhip,  and  by  attachments  which  will 
ccafe  only  with  my  life. 

The  area  in  which  this  fumptuous  edifice  is 
placed*,  is  fpacious  and  neat.  At  very  diftant; 
periods,  it  has  been  externally  made  conforni-* 

>  Dimenjions  of  the  Cathedral  at  GlcuceJIcr. 

feet. 

Total  length  and  breadth  420  by  144 

of  the  Nave 171  —   84 

Choir   140 

Tranfcpt • .    66 

Tov^er 225  feet  high  including  the 

Pinnacles. 
Our  Lady's  Chapel  90    —   30 

Cloifters  •••••••,    141  — - 130 

able 
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able  to  a  prevailing  ilylc  of  pure  '^  Gothick.** 
A  few  years  only,  before  the  fuppreffion  of  the 
abbey,  the  tower  was  completed,  under  the 
direction  of  Robert  TuUey  (one  of  the  monks, 
and  afterwards  biihop  of  •  St.  David's**)  to 
whom  that  charge  had  been  devifed  by  Abbot 
Sebroke,  who  died  in  1457.  The  pmamen* 
tal  members  and  perforated  pinnacles  are  of 
the  mofl  delicate  tabernacle  i;^ork,  very  fiill, 
but  preferving  an  air  of  chaftnefs  and  fimpli- 
city. 

Its  peculiar  perfeftion,  which  immediately 
ftrikes  the  eye,  is  an  exa(^  Symmetry  of  com- 
ponent parts,  and  the  judicious  diilribution 
of  ornaments.  The  fliaft  of  the  tower  is 
equally  divided  into  two  ftories,  corrcdlly  re- 
peated in  every  particle,  and  the  open  parapet 

^  Robert  Tulley  was  confecratcd  bifliop  of  St.  David's 
1469  ;  ob.  1482.  Over  the  dividing  arch  of  the  nave  and 
choir  is  written  in  the  Gothick  charader, 

'<  Hoc  qaod  digeftum  fpecBlaris  opufque  politom 
<<  TuUii  ex  onere  Sebroke  Abbate  jubente.** 

Thomas  Sebroke,  who  was  elected  Abbot  in  1453,  ^'^^  ^^ 
1457  >  ^^^  '^  ^  ^  '^^^  conje£lure  that  Tulley  was  appointed 
by  him  to  fuperintend  the  execution  of  a  plan,  he  had  given 
for  the  choir.  The  fame  R.  Tulley  laid  the  foundation 
(tone  of  Magd.  College,  Oxford,  in  1473.     ^'  Wood. 

D  4  and 
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and  [binnacles  fo  richly  duftcred,  are  an  ex- 
ample of  Gothick,  in  its  moft  improved 
ftate. 

The  extremely  bcautifdl  efFeft  of  large 
maffes  of  archite<Sure  by  moonlight,  may  be 
confidered  as  a  kind  of  optical  deception,  and 
nearly  the  fame  as  that  produced  by  ilatuaiy 
when  ftrongly  illuminated.  Thus  feen,  the 
tower  of  this  cathedral  acquires  a  degree  of 
lightnefs,  fo  fupeyior  to  that  which  it  Ihows' 
under  the  meridian  fun,  that  it  no  longer 
appears  to  ht  of  hiunan  conftruAion. 

As  to  the  parts  nearer  the  ground  under  the 
£ime  circumftance,  I  avow  my  preference  of  the 
Grecian  ftyle,  for  a  portico  and  colonnade, 
calling  a  broad  fliadc  from  multiplied  columns, 
and  catching  alternately  a  ftriking  light  from, 
their  circular  form,  become  dlftind;  and  a 
grand  whole  refiilts  from  parts  fo  difcriminated* 
The  Gothick,  on  the  contrary,  is  merely  folid 
and  impervious,  and  owes  all  its  effecfl  to  its 
mafs  and  height. 

The  ftatues  of  tutelary  faints,  and  bene- 
faftors,  which  were  difperfed  in  various  parts 
of  the  external  view,  have  fufFered  much  even 
in  their  pedeftals  and  canopies  by  the  mutila- 
tion of  fanatics.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that 
*     '  fome 
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fbme  of  the  £ngli(h<  cathedrals  which  ha^e^ 
efcaped  it^  In  a  certain  degree^  fhovdd  have 
been  built  with  friable  ftone,  of  which  that 
of  Litchfield  is  a  lamentable  fpecimen.  ^or 
a  coUeftion  of  ftatues  in  a.  perfeA  ftate,  the 
weftem  fronts  of  the  cathedrals  of  Wells  and 
Lincoln  are  the  raoft  worthy  notice. 

At  Sienna,  the  exterior  of  the  great  churck 
is  covered  with  marble,  which  retains  the 
minuteft  ornament,  in  a  complete  (late. 
Thofe  who  have  not  vifited  the  Continent^, 
can  fcarccly  imagine  how  much  we  have  loft 
in  our  befl:  inilances,  by  the  deftrudioii  of 
effigies  and  carvings,  whilft  the  above-men- 
tioned remain  as  entire  as  when  firft  ereded* 

The  vacant  niche  leflens  the  luxuriance  of 
the  rich  Gothick  in  a  degree  proportioned  to 
a  defaced  entablature  of  the  Corindiian  or- 
der. 

Few  churches  in  England  exhibit  fo  com- 
plete a  fchool  of  Gothick,  in  all  it's  grada- 
tions from  the  time  of  the  conqueft,  as  the 
cathedral  of  Gloucefter. 

The  heavy  Saxon  ftyle,    with    enormous 
circular  pillars  bearing  round  arches  with  in- 
dented mouldings,    diftinguiflies    the    nave, 
which  is  the  chief  part  of  the  original  ftmc- 
4  ture 
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turc  crcdcd  by  Aldred  biihop  of  Worceftcr, 
in  1089.  The  fouth  aifle  is  Norman,  with 
windows  of  the  obtufe  lancet  form,  and 
finifhed  with  the  nail  head  moulding,  which 
is  always  the  fame  on  both  fides.  In  the 
wcftem  front,  and  the  additional  arcade,  we 
muft  obferve  a  much  later  ftyle,  as  the  nave 
was  confiderably  lengthened  by  Abbot  Hor- 
ton,  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

It  is  hardly  poffible  to  enter  the  choir, 
which  includes  every  perfeftlon  to  which  the 
Gothick  had  attained  during  the  fifteenth 
century,  without  feeling  the  influence  of  ve-. 
ncration.     In  the  nave 

♦^  The  arched  and  ponderous  roof 
By  its  own  weight  made  ftedfaft  and  immovable 
Looking  tranquillity."  Congreve, 

immediately  engages  the  attention,  and  by  its 
heavy  fimplicity  renders  the  highly  wrought 
ornaments  of  the  choir,  more  confpicuous  and 
admirable. 

At  the  termination  of  the  nave,  under  the 
tower,  is  the  approach  to  the  choir;  and 
above  the  great  arch  is  a  window  between 
tv^o  vacant  arches,  richly  fculptured. 

On 
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On  the  north  and  fouth  iides^  are  the  arches 
which  fupport  the  vaulting  of  the  tran«- 
^pts.  Both  of  thefe  are  interfeftcd  at  the 
fpringing  by  a  flying  arch  with  open  ipan- 
drils,  each  ipanning  the  fpacc  of  the  towcr.^ 
The  brackets  are  figures  of  angels  with  e(co« 
cheons  of  the  abbey-7-Edward  II.  and  the 
piunificent  Abbot  Sebroke,  the  founder. 

Upon  the  exaft  point  of  thefe  interfefting' 
arches^  is  a  pillar  forming  an  impoft  of  the 
great  vaulted  roof,  which  is  then  divided  into 
fharp  lancet  arcades^  and  has  an  air  of  incre- 
dible lightnefs.  From  this  part,  there  are  five 
piore  arcades  divided  by  clufters  of  femi-co- 
lumns,  which  reach  from  the  bafc  to  the 
roof;  and  the  ribs  are  infinitely  intcrfefted 
and  variegated  with  the  moft  elaborate  trellis 
work,  compofed  of  rofettes,  which,  although 
they  are  fb  thickly  fludded,  are  not  repeated 
in  a  fingle  inftance. 

Over  the  high  altar,  are  angels  in  fiill  choir, 
with  every  inftrumcnt  of  mufic  pradliled  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  This  is  an  extremely 
interefting  fpecimen,  if  it  be  remembered, 
that  we  have  no  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
mufical  inftruments  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
fnans;  but  that  which  may  be  coUefted  fix>m 

their 
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thek  bas-reliefs  axid  flatues.  Of  the  iame 
a^»  we  figui^s  of  minftrels  with  their  diiie-^ 
xent  infbiiments  placed  over  the  pillars^  oa 
either  ^de  of  the  nave  of  York  cathedral,  and 
others  of  ruder  wodcmanihip  on  the  outiide, 
of  the  chiirch  of  Cirencefler,  Gloucefter-- 
ihite.. 

It  is  probable,  that  the  whole  vaulted  ceil'^ 
ing.  was  at  £iit  painted  of  a  deep  azure  co- 
lour, with  ftars  of  gold,  and  the  ribs  or  toter- 
Icftors  gilded,  which  were  condemned  at  the 
reformation^  and  concealed  by  a  thick  waih 
of  lime.  Such  have  been  reftored  at  Weft- 
minfter  by  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren. 

At  Orvietto,  Sienna,  and  many  of  the 
Lombard  churches,  roofs  both  of  the  naves 
and  choirs  fo  ornamented,  are  ftill  perfe^. 
That  the  archite^hire  has  been  reftored  to  its 
native  fimplicity  of  colour,  is  a  circumftancc 
of  tfuer  tafte ;  indeed  the  incongruous  and 
accumulated  decorations  of  churches  on  the 
Continent,  difturb  the  harmony  of  the  defign 
by  crowding  fo  many  adfcititious  parts,  and 
the  repofe  of  it,  by  maffes  of  raw  colours  and 
^ding.  The  co- incidence  of  the  purity  of 
the  proteftant  worlhip  with  the  chaftnefs 
which  pervades  its  temples  (more  cipecially 

in 
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in  feme  which  have  been  lately  renovated)  is 
a  cert^n  criterion  of  national  good  ieiile.      ' 

TTierc  are  thirty-one  ftalk  of  tich  telWcii^ 
nacle  work  carved  in  odk  on  either  iide,  litSfe 
inferior  in  point  df  execution ^to* the' epi£eop4| 
throne  at  Exeter,  or  thofe  at  Windibr,  ere'^ell 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  TV.  and  allows  -to  bb 
fome  of  the  fineft  pieces  of  Gothick  canring'iii 
wood,  now  remaining  in  England  ""• 

This  choir  was  built  in  the  grand  ^aimisf 
ilained  glafs/when  it  was  more  frequent  uAH 
excellent  than  at  any  other  periokL  It  'n^ 
indifpeniably  neceff^  to  archite^hiral  efiieiift, 
according  to  the  prev^ling  %le,  which  garffe 
to  windows  a  difproportionate  ^fpac^.  ^Biit 
the  fbmbre  tints  refleAed  from  them  modifi^ 
the  light  and  contributed  to  bleiid  the  whole^ 
into  one  mafs  of  exquifite  richnefs.  For,  the 
general  cfFeft  was  confulted  by  the  Gothick^ 
as  well  as  the  Grecian  artifb. 


^  I  ob&rved,  when  at  Rome  in  1 796,  that  the  high 
altar  of  the  church  of  St.  John,  Lateran,  had  a  Gothiok 
canopy  conipofed  of  rich  pediments  and  finials  in  the  Florid 
.fiyle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  exa^y  hke  thofe  of  that 
date  in  England.  It  is  the  only  fpecimen  of  true  Gotfaiok 
now  remaining  in  Rome. 

At 
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At  prcfcnt^  the  naked  tranfparent  ^n* 
dow  deftroyi  the  intended  harmony,  and  the 
prixnary  idea  is  fadly  impoveriflicd.  Hdw 
this  incredibly  light  roof  was  conftnidcd^  may 
puzde  modemimitators  as  much  as  Sir  Chirif^ 
topher  Wren,  when  he  examined  the  vault 
of  King's  College  chapeL  The  analogy  be- 
tween thefe  roofs  inuft  be  confined  folely  to 
conflrudlion,  for  each  has  a  ftyle  of  ornament 
cflcntially  differing  from  the  other.  Certain 
it  is,  that  the  crofs-fpringers^^re  of'  very  folid 
.fione,  and  the  vault  which  they  fiipport,  of 
the  toph  or  ftaladitical  ftonc,  fpecifically 
lighter,  in  a  great  degree,  than  the. other. 
Chalk  was  ufed,  where  eafily  procurisdj  as  at 
Chichefter.  /. 

The  two  fartheft  arcades  dilate  about  a 
yard  from  the  right  line,  inflead  pf  forming  a 

^  Milton,  who  was  educated  at^SuPaurs  fchool,  acquir- 
ed a  veneration  for  the  Gothick  ftyle  by  conftantly  fre- 
quenting the  great  cathedral  in  his  early  youth.  In  his 
•*  II  Pcnferofo*'  we  have  almoft  as  cxadl  a  dcfcription  of 
that  majeftic  pile,  as  that  given  by  Sir  W.  Dugdale.  The 
cloifters,  "  the  high  embowed.  roof  of  the  choir,"  the 
**  mafly  proof  pillars  of  the  nave,  which  was  in  the  Saxon 
ftyle,"  and  **  the  ftoried  windows  richly  dight,"  are  parti- 
cularized bv  both. 

fedion 
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fcAion  of  a  hexagon,  and  are  connefted  with 
the  great  eaft  window,  which  is  cmbowed  in 
a  flight  degree,  and  occupies  the  whole  ipace 
of  the  end  of  the  choir.  It  is  faid  to  be  of 
the  largefl  dimeniions  in  England  * ;  for  the 
arch  has  three  chief  divifions  or  muUions  ter- 
minating elliptically,  the  middle  of  which  in- 
cludes {even  tiers  of  ftained  glafs,  now  fb  ex- 
tremely decayed  and  mutilated,  as  to  appear 
like  the  tiflue  of  a  carpet. 

Our  Lady's  chapel  beyond,  is  more  modem, 
but  a  continuation  of  the  fame  plan.  The 
interior  is  uncommonly  elegant,  tUotigh  it 
lofes  much  effeft  by  concealing  the  altar  of 
the  fineft  tabernacle  work, .  which  was  cover- 
ed over  fome  years  ago  by  a  raw  white  ftucco, 
rcprefenting  a  radiation.  The  extreme  eaft- 
crn  window  of  this  beautiful  chapel  and  part 
of  its  fretted  roof,  are  now  feen  in  a  pleafing 
pcrfpeiftive  through  the  alcove  of  the  heavy 
unfuitable  altar-piece  of  the  choir,  placed 
there  in  the  laft  century.  When  the  reform- 
ers, with  indifcriminating  zeal,  dcftroyed  fo 
many  fine  fpecimens  of  art,   merely  as  the 

«  The  glafs  occupies  a  fpace  of  78  feet  10  inches,  by 

35-6- 
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^udy  appendages  of  popery,  to  ^introduce 
within  plain  un^ml^ellifhed  walls  their  own 
'iimpler  worlhip,  Ibmewhat  of  ancient  orna^ 
xnent  fiiU  remained  £&t  ^the  fanatic  adherents 
of  Cromwell  to  deftroy.  Soon  after  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  ^Charles  II.  on  the  throne,  Jthe 
cler^  exerted  themfelves  with  more  piety 
than  t&iie,  to  reftore  their  altars  and  choirs  to 
-their  former  beauty,  and,  generally  fpeaking, 
without  fuccefs.  When  we  know  that  the 
rich  canopies  and  ihrine  work,  inficad  of  be- 
ing renewed,  where  partially  injured,  were 
-chippt)^  away  to  make  room  for  plain  oak 
wainfcot,  pilafters,  alcoves,  and  carvings  of 
•  heterogeneous  ihape,  we  muft  regret  a  mif- 
application  without  remedy.  There  are  too 
many  of  our  cathedrals  to  which  this  obfer- 
vation  applies. 

Originally,  and  prior  to  this  injudicious  in- 
terruption, the  continuity  muft  have  produc- 
ed a  ftriking  idea  of  fpace  and  grandeur,  as 
may  be  remarked  at  Wells.  The  ancient 
rere-dofs  and  high  altar  did  not  obftruft  the 
view,  as  they  now  remain  concealed  by  the 
wainfcot  of  oak,  and  may  be  examined  from 
the  fide  galleries  of  the  choir.  Such  a  Ipeci- 
mcn  of  exuberant  foliage  anterior  to  the  reign 

of 
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bf  Henry  VII.  as  thcfe  fbofs  difplay,  is  unique  { 
particularly  in  contrail  with  the  other  parts 
bf  the  church.  It  is  evident,  that  bifhop 
Aldred's  fabrick  confided  of  dimenfions  as  ex- 
tenfive  as  the  prefent,  of  which  the  vaft  lub- 
ibrui^ions,  ftill  retaining  many  members  of 
Saxon  ornameiit,  afford  a  fufficient  proof* 
iThe  ^  heavy  tower  at  the  weft  end>  was  taken 
down  in  the  reign  of  Exlward  III.  when  abbot 
Hortoh's  addition  and  accommodation  of  the 
nave,  in  its  whole  roof,  to  the  Gothick  ftyle, 
were  made.  The  paffages  and  oratories  by 
which  the  choit  is  furrounded,  arc  all  of 
Saxon,  or,  at  leaft,  of  early  Norman  architec- 
ture. It  is  conftrudled  within  them;  the 
fide  walls  and  low  circular  pillars  having  been 

'  This  w^ftcrn  to\¥cr  was  rebuilt  during  the  abbacy  of* 
John  de  Felda  1250,  which  had  fallen  in  11 16.  Florence 
the  hiftoric  monk  of  Worceder,  in  his  annals,  gives  the 
date  of  the  building  of  the  prefent  nave  1058,  and  of  its 
dedication  iioo.  The  roof  was  renewed  in  1242,  as  we 
learn  from  a  very  curious  and  interefting  MS.  of  the  Lives 
of  the  Abbots,  in  the  library  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 
*'  A.  D.  1242,  completa  eft  nova^olta  in  navi  ecclefia;,  non 
aoxiliofabrorum  ut  primot  fed  animofi  virtute  monachorum 
tunc  in  ipfo  loco  exiftentium."  May  we  conclude  from 
this  paflage^  that  the  monks  finiflied  it  with  their  own 
hands  r 

£  reduced. 
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reduced,  and  the  whole  lined  with  facings  of 
elegant  pannels.  Thefe  arc  placed  within 
arcades  of  femi-mullions,  refembling  win- 
dows, which  are  op^n  to  the  choir  from  the 
galleries  before  mentioned.  During  the 
grand  ceremonies  of  the  church  the  females 
of  luperior  rank  furveyed  them  from  above. 

In  the  pavement,  before  the  high  altar,  we 
may  notice  a  fingular  curiofity ;  being  entire- 
ly compofed  of  painted  bricks,  which  were 
prepared  for  the  kiln  by  the  more  ingenious 
monks,  who  have  difcovered  accuracy  in  the 
penciling  of  the  armorial  bearings,  and  fancy 
in  the  fcroUs  and  rebus,  which  are  the  ufual 
fubjefts.  Moft  of  thefe  repeat  the  devices  of 
Edward  II.  of  the  Clares  and  De  Spencers, 
carls  of  Glouccftcr,  and  abbot  Sebroke  ^. 

The  rich  workmanfhip  of  the  cloifters, 
which  elucidates  my  former  remark  on  their 
general  conftrudlion,  is  well  worthy  attention. 
One  iide  of  the  fquare  extending  148  feet, 
with  a  window  of  ftained  glafs  at  the  termi-» 
nation,  attracts  the  eye  immediately  upon  en- 
tering the  cathedral,  as  the  very  ftriking  per- 

5  Carter  (Ancient  Sculpture  and  Pamling,  v.  i.)  has 
given  a  coloured  etching  of  this  pavement. 

3  fpeftivc 
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fpcAive  is  admitted  through  an  iron  grate. 
It  is  a  happy  illuftration  of  the  pi<5lurcl"quc 
principle  in  Gothick.  Thefe  cloifters,  begun 
by  abbot  Horton  in  1351,  and  left  incomplete 
for  feveral  years,  were  finifhcd  by  abbot  Fro- 
ccfter  about  the  year  1 390  **. 

Lord  Bacon  mentions  the  whifpcring  gal* 
Icry  as  remarkable.  It  is  a  r arrow  pafl'age 
formed  by  five  parts  of  an  o<ftagon,  and  is 
twenty-five  yards  in  extent.  On  the  outfide, 
it  appears  to  have  been  merely  a  fccond 
thought  for  the  purpofc  of  communica- 
tion. 

With  the  variety  and  magnificence  of  an- 
cient decorations,  as  well  architeftural  as 
fepulchral,  the  antiquary  will  be  much  grati- 
fied. But  the  man  of  tafte  muft  regret,  that 
the  good  bifhop  Benfon,  dlflinguifhed  by 
Pope  for  his  "  manners  and  candour,"  (hould 
have  wafted  his  munificence  upon  ill  con- 
ceived and  unappropriatc  ornaments,  upon 
works  which  are  neither  Gothick  nor  Chi- 

^  MS.  Rcgift.  ut  fup.  The  architeflural  beauties  of 
this  cathedral  have  been  lately  delineated  by  the  prefent 
dirc£lor  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  a  fcries  of  etchings 
in  folio,  of  which  the  fptrit,  accuracy,  and  elegance,  are 
feldom  equalled  by  profeffional  artifts. 

E  z  ncfc* 
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nefe^  Kent,  who  was  praifed  in  his  day,, 
for  what  he  little  undcrftood,  deiigncd  the 
fkreen. 

When  Edward  II.  lay  murdered  at  Berke- 
ley Caftle,  abbot  Thokey  ventured  to  fhow 
that  refpeft  for  the  royat  corpfe  which  had 
been  refufed  to  it  by  other  ecclefiaftics.  He 
removed  it  to  Gloucefter,  and  performed  the 
funeral  obfequics  with  the  greateft  fplendour. 
Near  the  high  altar  is  the  momiment  of  that 
inglorious  prince  ftill-  in  the  higheft  preferva- 
tion,  with  the  figure  finely  carved*'.  Rhyf- 
brack  viiited  this  tomb  with  profeffional  ve- 
neration, and  declared  it  to  be  the  befl: 
fpecimcn  of  contemporary  fculpture  in  Eng- 
land, and  certainly  the  work  of  an  Italian 
artifl. 

I  Gonjedlure  that  it  was  executed  by  fbme 

*  We  may  trace  to  a  book  on  architecture,  written  by 
Batty  Langlcy,  who  invented  five  new  orders  of  Gothick, 
all  the  incongruities  which  may  be  feen  in  the  renovations 
of  parifh  churches.  This  mod  abfurd  treatife  is  unfortu- 
nately much  approved  of  by  carpenters  and  flone  mafons. 
Kent  (znStioned  fudi  grofs  deviations  from  tafle  by  his  own 
practice. 

^  It  is  excellently  engraven  in  Gougli's  Scpulchrai 
Mon.  V.  I. 
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of  thofe  who  accompanied  or  fuccceded  Pie- 
taro  Cavallini. 

I  noticed  in  Italy  three  tombs  much  larger, 
compofed  of  verd  antique  and  various  mar- 
bles, all  of  fimilar  form  to  that  of  king  Ed- 
ward, and  with  equally  elaborate  canopies. 
They  are  the  tombs  of  the  Scaligeri,  lords  of 
Verona,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  where 
they  ftand  expofcd  to  the  open  air,  at  the 
angle  of  a  ftreet,  as  entire  as  when  firft 
-ercftcd. 

Soon  ^  after  Edward  III.  was  feated  on  the 
throne,  he  made  a  progrcfs,  attended  by  his 
whole  court,  to  pay  the  cuftomary  honours  to 
his  dcceafcd  father,  for  whom  the  convent,  in 
gratitude  for  the  oblations  npiade  at  his  tomb, 
folicited  canonization,  a  century  afterward, 
but  without  fuccefs. 

'  '*  Cajus  tempore  CQnftru£b  eft  magna  volta  chori 
naagQis  et  multis  expenfis,  ct  fumptuods  cum  ftallis  ibidem 
ex  parte  doni  et  oblationis  fklelium  ad  tumbam  regis  con- 
fluentium,  quse  ut  opinio  vulgi  dicit,  quod  H  omnes  obla- 
tiones  ibidem  collate,  fuper  eccleGam  expendirentur,  po- 
tuiflet  de  novo  faciilime  reparari."  The  offerings  of  Ed- 
ward the  Third,  Queen  Philippa,  Edward  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  the  nobilitj,  are  all  diftindlly  noticed  in  the 
MS.  above  cited. 

£  3  ,        So 
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So  large  was  the  fund  of  wealth  they  ac-# 
quired,  that  it  furniflied  fupplies  for  the 
rebuilding  of  the  whole  church  beyond  the 
nave,  under  the  aufpices  of  fucceeding  ab- 
bots, who  did  not  materially  deviate  from 
one  plan  ^. 

The  following  very  charafteriftic  delcrip- 
tion,  not  originally  intended  for  Glouceftcr, 
is  extracted  from  a  poem  of  no  common 
merit. 


"  doom'd  to  hide  her  banifh'd  hea4 


For  ever,  Gorhicl;  archiceAure  fled — 
Forewarn 'd  fhe  Jeft  in  one  mofl:  beauteous  place 
Her  pendent  roof,  her  windows  branchy  grace. 
Pillars  of  clu(^cr'd  reeds,  and  tracery  of  lace." 

FosBROKt's  Econof/ry  of  Mmajiic 
Life,  p.  73, 

Whether  the  foregoing  obfervations  be  fa- 
tisfa(5lory  or  otherwife,  certain  it  is,  that  the 

»  Hearne  has  publifhcd  a  poem  on  the  foundation  of 
the  abbey  of  Glouceftcr,  which  he  has  attributed  to  Wil- 
liam Malverne,  otherwife  Parker,  the  abbot  who  furvived 
the  diflblution  in  1541.  Speaking  of  Edward  II.  he  obf- 
fervcs, 

*<  By  whofe  oblations  the  fouth  ifle  of  thys  chprch 

Edyficd  w^i  and  build,  and  alfo  the  quccrc.** — Stanza  rv. 

Gothiclv 
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Gothick  churches,  whatever  be  the  peculiar 
manner  of  their  aera,  prefcnt  the  greateft- 
beauties,  accompanied  by  ftrong  defefts. 
Wc  cannot  contemplate  them  without  dif- 
covering  a  majeftic  air  well  worthy  of  their 
deilination,  a  knowledge  of  what  is  moft 
profound  in  the  fcience  and  praAice  of  build- 
ing, and  a  boldnefs  of  execution,  of  which 
claffic  antiquity  furnilhes  no  examples.  The 
Romans  gave  to  their  large  vaults  fix  or 
eight  feet  of  thickneis;  a  Gothick  vault 
of  fimilar  dimenfions  would  not  have  one. 
There  is  a  heavinefs  to  be  perceived  in  all 
our  modern  vaults,  whilft  thofe  of  our  cathe- 
drals have  an  air  which  ftrikes  the  moft  un- 
praftifed  eye.  This  lightncfs  is  produced  by 
there  being  no  intermediate  and  projeAing 
body  between  the  pillars  and  the  vault  by 
which  the  conne<ftion  is  cut  off,  as  by  the 
entablature  in  the  Grecian  architefture.  The 
Gothick  vault  appears  to  commence  at  the 
bafc  of  the  pillars  which  fupport  it,  efpecially 
when  the  pillars  are  cluftered  in  a  fheaf, 
which  being  carried  up  perpendicularly  to  a 
certain  height,  bends  forward  to  form  the 
arcades,  even  to  their  centers ;  and  ftone  there 

£  4  fccms 
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Icems  to  poffefs  a  flexibility,  equal  to  the 
moft  dudile  metals. 

To  the  credit  of  the  prefent  s^ge,  the  Go- 
thick  ftyle  has  been  much  more  accurately 
underftood,  than  it  was  in  the  laft.  Ben- 
tham  and  Eflex  of  Cambridge,  were  the  firft 
who  exhibited  any  thing  like  precifion  on 
true  tafte  in  the  yeftorations  they  were  em- 
ployed to  niake.  Strawberry  hill  was  a 
more  happy  imitation,  than  any  which  had 
preceded  it;  and  the  literary  works  of  the 
elegant  owner  tended  much  to  correal  er- 
rours,  and  to  eftablilh  a  criterion  of  what  is 
pure  Go  thick. 

The  numerous  publications  of  the  Anti- 
quarian Society  have  laid  open  the  fburces 
of  information  on  that  lubjedt,  and  pro- 
pofed  genuine  models  for  the  direction  of 
thofe  architects  who  are  not  guided  by  ca- 
price only. 

Mr.  Wyatt  firft  reftorcd  the  cathedral  at 
Litchfield,  and  by  incorporating  our  Lady's 
chapel  with  the  choir,  has  extended  it  to 
a  diiproportionate  length.  At  Salilbury,  he 
has  merited  the  praife  of  Mr.  Gilpin",  for 

"  Weftem  Tour. 

the 
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the  propriety  and  fimplicity  of  his  altera- 
tions. He  has  hkewife  rebuilt  the  nave  of 
Hereford  cathedral,  fincc  its  complete  dila- 
pidation. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  charafteriftic  neat- 
nefs  with  which  St.  George's  chapel  has  been 
repaired  by  the  munificence  of  his  prefent 
majefty.  Originally  one  of  the  moft  beau- 
tiful ftrucftures  of  the  aera,  to  which  it  be- 
longs, it  has  lately  gained  every  advantage, 
that  tafte  aided  by  expence,  could  give  it. 

To  Sir  Reginald  Bray  already  mentioned, 
the  choir  owes  its  original  building  and  com- 
pletion in  1508°.  The  roof  is  perhaps  too 
much  expanded  for  the  height,  and  its  pro- 
portion to  the  impofts,  which  are  fraall  and 
light ;  but  the  aifles  are  cxquifite — they  have 
all  the  magic  perfpedive  of  the  cloifters  at 
Gloucefter,  even  improved  by  loftincfs.  A 
fine  cffcA  is  given  to  the  elevation  by  the 
tranfept,  with  its  circular  termination  equally 
dividing  it,  in  the  center. 

•  John  Hylmer  and  William  Vertue,  freemafons,  under- 
took the  vault  of  the  roof  of  the  choir  for  700/.  in  1506, 
and  to  complete  it  before  Chriftmas,  1508.  Afhmolc's 
Hift.  Garter,  p.  136. 

Taken 
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Taken  altogether,  the  lover  of  ecclefiafti- 
cal  Gothick,  will  confider  Windfbr  as  *'  the 
beauty  of  holinefs  ;'*  and  of  fublimity,  will 
feek  no  more  admirable  fpecimen,  than  the 
choir  at  Gloucefter. 


SECTION 
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SECTION    IV. 


Domestic  architefturc  has  feldom  been 
inveftigated  in  its  progrefs,  with  due  atten- 
tion. Whilft  every  effort  was  confined  to 
ecclefiaftical  or  military  ftruftures,  external 
beauty,  or  commodioufnefs,  appear  to  have 
been  little  confidered  in  the  private  habita- 
tions of  men.  When  the  jealous  and  fierce 
fpirit  of  the  feodal  fyflcm  prevailed  in  full 
force,  caflles  were  abfolutely  necelTary  to 
repel  predatory  violence ;  and  whatever  hof- 
pitality  and  courtefy  were  praAifed  within 
their  walls,  they  frowned  defiance  upon  all 
without  them,  either  uncivilized  or  hoflile* 
From  refleAions  on  the  hiftory  of  the  early 
Norman  warriors,  we  willingly  turn  to  thofe 
of  the  middle  centuries,  when  chivalry  had 
thrown  her  rays  of  refinement  over  domefHc 
life.  Caflles  were  then  the  fchools  of  the 
hardier  virtues;  and  manners  which  were 
ppce  diflorted   by  baronial    emulation,    had 

acquired 
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acquired  from  chivalrous  inftitutions  a  mild 
dignity,  which  has  been  loft  in  a  higher 
degree  of  polifh.  In  moft  of  thefc  military 
ftrudures,  the  bafc  court  confifted  of  offices 
and  apartments,  unavoidably  incon>modious, 
as  the  defence  was  the  leading  ide^ ;  fymme- 
try,  therefore,  is  very  feldom  fecn,  \x\  any  de- 
gree, excepting  in  the  round  or  angular 
rooms.  We  may  contemplate  frequent  caf- 
tles  majeftic  or  pifturefque  in  decay,  nor 
have  we  lived  too  late,  for  the  opportunity 
of  infpefting  fome,  which  owe  to  the  taftc 
of  their  prcfent  poflcflbrs  a  well  imitated 
revival  of  their  former  fpleijidour.  I  will  in- 
ftance  only  Arundel,  Warwick,  j^nd  Aln-^ 
wick.  But  fpecimens  of  domeftic  architec- 
ture applied  to  houfes,  fimply  and  indepen- 
dently of  caftellated  houfes,  fo  frequent  in  the 
reigns  of  the  Tudors,  are  at  this  time  very 
rarely  feen.  So  late  as  the  reign  of  the 
fourth  Henry,  the  caftellated  form  was  adopt- 
ed even  where  there  were  no  appendages  of 
a  warlike  nature,  as  at  Hampton  Court  in 
Herefordfhire.  Soon  afterward,  we  have 
abundant  inftances  of  private  refidence ;  w  here 
nothing  military  can  be  traced,  except  the 

embattling. 
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embattling,  which  was  then  ufually  adopted 
as  an  ornament  of  dignity ;  and,  as  fuch,  was 
applied  even  to  ecclefiaftical  ftrudures. 

Of  archite6hire  which,  adopting  a  military 
appearance,  difplayed  like  wife  the  magnifi- 
cence and  convenience  of  a  private  dwellings 
the  raoft  remarkable  fpecimens,  during  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and  VIII.  are  the  un- 
finiihed  palace  of  Edward  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, at  Thombury  in  Gloucefterftiire,  now 
belonging  to  Colonel  H.  Howard  ;  and  Hamp- 
ton Court,  Middlcfcx,  erefted  by  cardinal 
Wolfey.  Mount  Surrey  on  St.  Lcnnard's 
hill,  near  Norwich,  was  a  reiidence  of  more 
elegance  and  tafte,  than  any  of  that  age. 
It  was  deiigned  and  built  by  the  gallant  and 
accomplifhed  Henry  Howard,  earl  of  Surrey, 
after  his  return  from  the  court  of  the  De 
Medici,  at  Florence.  It  \?i  therefore  pro- 
bable, that  it  exhibited  feme  imitations  of  the 
Italian  ftyle. 

Of  the  fame  flylc  and  aera  were  the  pa- 
laces of  Richmond  and  Nonfuch ;  the  latter 
of  which  having  been  left  incomplete  by 
Henry  VIII.  was  raifcd  to  a  fmgular  degree 
of  Splendour  by  Henry  Fitzalan,  earl  of  Arun- 
6  del. 
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del.  Hcrftmonccux  *  and  Cowdiy  arc  now  ve- 
nerable ruins.  Penftiurft  is  ftill  pcrfcft.  Hol- 
bein was  cftabliflied  in  England  iinder  the 
patronage  of  the  court ;  and  had  gained  fuf- 
ficient  influence  for  a  partial  introdu6lion  of 
the  architedlure,  which  had  began  to  reviv^e 
in  Italy. 

John  of  Padua  fucceeded  him  in  the 
mixed  ftyle ;  and  built  the  palace  of  the  pro- 
teiftor  Somerfct ;  and  Longleat,  for  his  fccre- 
tary.  Sir  John  Thynne. 

The  firft  houfe,  purely  Italian^ .  ereftcd  in 
this  kingdom,  was  by  fir  Horatio  Palavicini 
at  Little  Shelford  in  Eflex ;  which  was  taken 
down  in  1754. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  many  magnifi- 

*  HerdmonceauXy  one  of  the  mod  ancient  and  curions 
edifices  of  brick  then  remaining^  and  originally  built  by  Sir 
Roger  Fiennes  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  was  taken  down 
in  part  and  reduced  to  a  ruin,  by  Mr.  Jeffrey  Wyatt  the 
architefly  that  a  modern  houfe  might  be  built  with  the 
materials.  Cowdry  houfe,  the  noble  refidence  of  the 
Brownes,  Vifcounts  Montacute,  was  dedroyed  by  fire  in 
1793.  ^'  ^^  ^^*^  ^^^^  ^^-  Sydney,  the  prefent  pofleObr  of 
Penfhurft,  defigns  to  reftore  that  famous  feat  of  his  ancef- 
tors  to  its  former  grandeur. 

cent 
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coat  houfes  were  built  by  the  nobility.  ^  John 
Thorpe  was  a  favourite  architcA,  and  appears 
to  have  merited  his  fame.  Of  his  defigns, 
the  principal  is  lord  Exeter's,  at  Burleigh. 
Audlcy  Inn,  once  equally  fumptuous  and  cx- 
tcnfivc,  is  faid  by  Lloyd,  in  his  State  Worthies, 
to  have  been  defigned  by  Henry  Howard  caii 
of  Northampton,  for  his  nephew  Thomas  earl 
of  Suffolk,  but  Thorpe  fuperintended  the 
building.  Lord  Northampton  planned  like- 
wife  his  own  reiidence  at  Charing  Cro6,  now 
Northumberland  houfe,  which  was  finifhed 
by  Gerard  Chriflmas,  an  able  architect  of  that 
day. 

The  vaft  dimeniions  of  the  apartments,  the 
extreme  length  of  the  galleries,  and  the  enor- 
mous windows,  are  the  chief  chara<ieriftics 
of  the  ftyle  of  Elizabeth  and  James  the  firft. 
The  ornaments  both  within  and  without, 
were  cumbrous,  and  equally  void  of  grace  and 
propriety.  The  dawn  of  claffical  architeifturc 
firft  appeared  to  us  during  the  Ihort-lived 
profpcrity  of  Charles  the  firft.  To  the  genius 
of  Inigo  Jones,  who  had   imbibed   the  true 

h  Walpolc's  Anecd.  Append,  to  v.  i.  8vo.  Th«fe  dc- 
iigns  ar^  in  the  pQfleilion  of  lord  Warwick. 

fpirit 
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fpirit  of  Palladio,  we  are  indebted  for  the  lfe-« 
fefmation  of  the  national  tafte.  The  ban- 
quetting  houfe  at  Whitehall  is  a  proud  exam* 
pie  of  his  fkill ;  which  can  not  be  too  itiuch 
admired,  though  it  has  been  fo  feldom  imi-» 
tated,  either  in  its  dignity  or  correftnefs^ 

For  an  irrcfiftible  digreffion  into  which  1 
have  been  led,  I  hope  to  be  pardoned;  and 
ihall  confine  myfelf  to  inftances  in  the  Uni- 
verfity  of  Oxford,  and  to  obfervations  which 
may  refult  from  an  examination  of  them. 

The  city  of  Oxford  exhibits,  in  every  direc- 
tion, one  of  the  richeft  archite<fhiral  views  in 
England.  From  Botley  Hill  on  the  ncwth- 
weft,  the  profpe<5l  is  more  like  one  from  the 
hills  above  Cologne,  than  any  I  faw  on  the 
Continent.  There  is  a  variety  of  lofty  edi- 
fices happily  grouped,  and  the  only  fine  point 
for  the  RadclifFe  library,  as  a  central  objeft. 
We  have  no  difgufting  monotonous  break  of 

c  Inigo  Jones's  defigns  for  the  palace  at  Whitehall 
were  in  the  pofleffion  of  Dr.  G.  Clarke,  and  by  him  be- 
queathed to  the  library  of  Worcefter  College,  Oxford. 
Pope's  Works,  Warton's  edit.  v.  vii.  p.  322. 

Thofe  in  the  Vitruvius  Britannicus,  are  not  genuine. 
Kent  likevvife  publiihed  them,  with  the  afliftance  of  lord 
Burlington. 

the 
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the  horizontal  line,  as  in  the  views  of  Rome 
from  a  fimilar  eminence ;  where  are  domes 
infinitely  repeated,  from  the  immeniity  of 
St.  Peter's,  to  the  diminutive  cupola  of  a  con- 
vent. 

From  the  fecond  hill  in  Bagley  wood, 
the  landfcape  is  fore-fliortened ;  with  Chrift 
Church  Hall  as  the  principal  objeA,  and  Mag- 
dalene tower,  to  the  eaft.  From  Ellesfield, 
Eiffley,andNuneham,  the  great  features  change 
their  pofition,  without  loiing  their  beauty. 

The  antiquary  will  inveftigate  with  plea- 
fure  two  fpecimens  which  Oxford  affords  of 
the  earlieft  aera  of  architecture,  in  this  coun- 
try, as  well  Saxon  as  Norman,  ecclefiaftical 
and  military.  The  choir  part  of  the  church 
of  St.  Peter's  in  the  E^ft,  is  faid  to  be  the  moft 
ancient  ftrufture,  not  in  ruins,  in  England, 
and  its  pretenfions  may  be  allowed,  though 
we  reject  the  legend  of  St.  Lucius.  Of  the 
cafHe,  built  by  the  great  Norman  baron  Ro- 
bert D'Oiley,  which  received  the  emprefs 
Maud  after  her  retreat  from  that  of  Arundel, 
one  fblitary  tower  has  furvlvcd  the  injuries  of 
war  and  time.  It  is  a  rude  mafs  of  great 
height  without  battlements,  and  is  extremely 
curious,  both   for  its  antiquity  and  fmgukr 

F  conftrudion. 
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conftruAion'".  Few  traces  remain  of  Henry  I/s- 
palace  of  Beaumont,  in  which  Richard  I.  was 
born ;  but  its  fite  is  fliown  in  fome  gardens. 

Of  the  ftyle  called  Saxon,  the  cathedral 
retains  the  general  chara^leriftics,  and  the  or* 
naments  of  the  arches  are  limilar  to  thofe  in 
the  fineft  examples  at  Southwell  in  Notting- 
hamfhire ;  and  at  St.  Crofs  and  Romfey  near 
Winchefter. 

The  probable  date  of  this  ftrufture  is  that 
of  the  introdu6lion  of  canons  regular  of  St. 
Auguftine  in  ijz2,  after  tlic  difmiffal  of  the 
nuns,  when  the  convent  ftill  acknowledged 
St.  Fridefwyde  as  their  tutelar. 

Tlie  Chapter-houfe  was  undoubtedly  built 
by  them,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  U.  and  has 
fome  of  the  richeft  decorations  of  that  man- 
ner immediately  preceding  the  deviaticMi  into? 
the  firft  Gothick.  With  the  flighteft  exami- 
nation, the  original  ftrudlure  may  be  diftin- 
guilhed  from  cardinal  Woliey's  repairs  and 
alterations.  The  pendent  roof  of  the  choir,. 
built  cither  by  him  or  King,  the  firft  bifhop  of 
Oxford,  is  of  the  lateft  Gothick  inferted  in- 

**  Diflcrtations  on  ancient  caftlcs  by  Edward  King,  efq. 
and  the  liiilory  of  Oxford  caftlc  given  as  a  fpccimcn, 

to 
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to  Saxon.    At  the  contiguous  village  of  Eiffley 
is  a  church  of  contemporary  building. 

Although  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  centuries 
the  number  of  ftudents  were  increafed  to 
thirty  thoufand^,  they  were  almoft  entirely 
accommodated  by  the  citizens.  The  halls 
were  then  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  ftu- 
dents, and  frequented  only  for  fcholaftic  exer- 
cifcs^  Mcrton  college  can  boaft  the  firft 
quadrangle,  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  A  curious  delineation  of  the  uni- 
vcrfity  by  a  fort  of  bird's  eye  view,  publiftied  by 
Half  Aggas  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  proves 
that  the  original  colleges  were  -low,  and  void 
of  regularity  or  beauty  ;  as  the  front  of  Lin- 
coln college  is  now  feen^.  In  this  refpcd:  I 
believe  they  were  not  much  inferior  to  con- 
ventual habitations  in  general ;  for  not  till  a 
Ihort  time  before  the  fuppreflion,  were  the 
cells  of  the  monks  more  fpacious,  even  in  the 
greater  monafteries.     The  church,  the  refec- 

«  Fox's  Martyrs — Holinfhcd,  &c. 
f  In  a  chamber  of  tlic  old  quadrangle  at  Mertan  the 
following  monkifh  rhyme  is  painted  in  a  window,  as  ap* 
pofite  to  this  as  the  fourteeth  century— 

Oxoniam  quare 
Venifti,  premedtCare.'-^ 

t  Loggan's  Oxonia  Illuftrata,  FoK  1675. 
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tory,  and  the  Abbot's  lodgings,  engroflcd  all 
the  fplcndour  or  convenience  of  the  building. 
But  an  aera  of  more  perfeA  architefturc  foon 
fuccccdcd.  William  Rede,  formerly  fellow 
of  Merton,  and  bifhop  of  Chichefter,  was  the 
mod  able  architect  of  his  age ;  and  exerted 
much  of  his  fkill  for  the  benefit  of  his  own 
focicty.  The  gateway  and  library  are  known 
to  have  been  erecfted  from  his  plans,  and  from 
internal  evidence,  I  conjcfture  that  the  chapel 
was,  at  leaft,  defigned  by  him*  The  induf- 
trious  Antony  a  Wood  fixes  the  date  of  its  re- 
dcdication  in  1424.  Rede  died  in  1385, 
when  the  plan  might  have  been  given,  and 
the  foundations  laid.  The  tower  was  built 
by  Thomas  Rodeborne,  warden,  who  was  con- 
fccrated  biftiop  of  St.  David's  in  the  laft  men- 
tioned year.  But  the  ftyle  of  the  fmall 
equally  cluftered  pillars  round  the  piers  of  the 
tower,  and  the  heads  of  the  windows,  all  of 
which  form  different  figures,  favour  my  opi- 
r  ion,  as  far  as  an  exaft  refcmblance  to  both, 
in  Exeter  cathedral  and  St.  Stephen's  chapel, 
Weflminft^r,  recorded,  as  of  the  early  part  of 
the  rclgn  of  Edward  III. — The  great  eafl 
window  at  Merton  is  perhaps  the  mofl  per- 
feft  inflance  in  that  manner  of  fpteading  the 
muUions,  now  in  being,  with  fo  rich   an  ef- 

fed. 
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fc<S-  The  external  pannelling  of  the  tower 
and  the  pinnacles  arc  of  a  later  aera  than  the 
chapel,  and  were  probably  added  by  bifhop 
llodeborne.  The  timber  frame  work  within,  is 
moft  curioufly  conftrufted.  Will; am  Rede  ex- 
celled llkewife  in  military  architefture ;  as 
the  gateway  of  his  caftle  of  Amberley  in  Suf- 
fcx,  now  remaining,  proves  with  fufficient 
evidence.  It  is  a  fingular  facft,  that  William 
of  Wykeham,  his  fucccflbr,  and  greatly  his 
fuperior  in  the  profclTion  and  practice  of  ar- 
chitcAure,  difcovercd  his  eminent  talents  in 
the  roval  caftle  of  Windfor. 

In  the  year  1379,  the  munificent  founder 
completed  the  building  of  New  College,  the 
north  fide  of  which,  containing  the  chapel 
and  hall,  was  an  edifice,  for  extent  and  gran- 
deur, hitherto  unknown  in  the  univerfitv. 
The  elevation  has  all  that  dignity  which  re- 
fults.  from  proportion  and  harmony  of  parts, 
and  had  even  a  more  noble  afpccl,  before  the 
other  fides  of  the  quadrangle  were  raifcd  in 
1675.  Symmetry  was  then  facrlficed  to  con- 
venience ;  for  the  area,  though  large,  appears 
to  be  lunk  between  walls  of  parallel  height. 
The  internal  proportions  of  the  chapel"'  are 

*  Dimenfions. — Ante-cbapel  80  feet  by  36.     Choir  100 
fcy  32,  and  65  high,  before  the  roof  was  renewed. 

F  3  corre(5l. 
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corrcft,  even  fb  as  to  emulate  thofe  of  a  Gre- 
cian temple ;  and  the  lightncfs  of  the  argadc 
dividing  the  ante-chapel,  could  have  origi- 
nated only  in  the  genius  of  the  immortal 
Wykeham.  I  fpeak  of  them  as  they  were 
left  by  him;  and  of  the  fubfequent  alterations, 
thofe  in  1636  and  in  1684,  had  fparcd  the 
architefture.  From  the  decay  of  the  roof  it 
was  found  neccflaj-y  in  1789  to  renew  it  to* 
tally ;  and  Mr.  James  Wyatt  was  intrufted 
by  the  fociety  with  the  re-modelling  of  their 
venerable  ftrudlurc. — To  difparage  by  petty  cri- 
ticifm  a  work  which  few  furvcy  without  ad- 
miration, would  be  an  invidious  attempt,  by 
which  I  trull  thefe  pages  will  not  be  dif- 
graced;  and  it  is  with  diffidence,  and  refpc<^ 
of  the  eminent  talents  of  Mr.  Wyatt,  that  I 
venture  remarks,  diftated  folely  by  a  love  of 
truth. 

It  will  be  previoufly  inquired,  whether  it 
were  Mr,  Wyatt' s  intention  to  reftore-.this 
chapel  to  a  perfeft  correfpendence  with  the 
ftylc  of  architefture  by  which  Wykeham's  age 
is  definitely  marked? — Or  was  he  at  hberty  to 
introduce  the  ornaments  of  fubfequent  archi- 
tcdlure,  by  his  judicious  adaptation  of  which 
ji    beautiful    whole     might    be    compofed? 

With 
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With  no  great  hazard  of  probability,  wc  will 
fuppofc  that  thefe  improvements  had  been 
gradually  made  during  the  laple  of  the  laft 
centuries ;  yet  it  can  fcarccly  be  allowed,  thai 
Wykeham's  original  plan  has  been  followed 
With  accuracy. 

For  the  reftoration  of  the  altar  piece,  as  a 
part  of  his  defign,  Mr.  Wyatt  has  great  cre- 
dit ;  and  we  will  not  fcrutinize  too  clofely, 
whether  the  fcriptural  hiftories  in  marble  bas 
reliefs  above  the  altar,  could  have  been  made 
by  any  fculptor,  of  any  country,  then  in  ex- 
iftcncc*. 

Confidcring,  that  the  very  numerous  cano- 
pies and  pedeftals  were  not  to  be  reftored  to 
their  original  declination  of  containing  images, 
would  it  not  have  produced  a  better  cfFcdl, 
if  the  fcries  had  been  compofed  of  fewer  and 
larger  niches?  There  is  now  no  bold  mafe  of 
ornament,  and  the  largeft,  which  is  the  organ 
cafe,  is  violated  by  a  conceit,  which  no  very 
faftidious  fpeftator  would  call  a  peep-hole. 
By  candle-light,  all  the  rich  ihrine  work  of 

*  The  late  Rlr.  James  Eflcx  reftored  the  altars  of  King*^ 
college,  Cambridge,  and  Ely  cathedral,  to  the  juft  model  of 
the  Gotbick  originiiU. 

F  4  the 
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the  altar  is  loft,  as  it  it  barely  diflinguifhablc 
from  a  plain  wall. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  a  confidcrable  critic  that 
the  Gothick  roof  lofes  its  beauty  in  every  de- 
gree, in  which  it  is  rendered  more  flat*^;  an 
effeft  fufficiently  obvious  upon  a  comparifbn 
of  the  great  center  arch,  and  the  heads  of  the 
windows,  with  the  expanfe  of  the  new  vault- 
ing, with  which  they  have  an  impcrfcft  ac- 
cordance. 

In  the  canopies  of  the  ftalls  we  are  brought 
forward  to  the  luxuriant  Gothick  of  Henry 
the  fcventh.  The  application  of  the  ancient 
carved  fubfcllia  to  the  prefent  reading  defks, 
is  a  new  idea.  Antiquaries  well  know,  that 
it  is  but  rarely  that  the  fubjecfts  of  thefe  carv- 
ings will  bear  light  and  expofure.  In  all 
the  old  choirs  they  are  frequent,  and  were 
made  the  reciprocal  vehicle  of  fatire  between 
the  regular  and  the  fecular  clergy.  The  vices 
of  cither,  be  they  what  they  might,  were 
exhibited  in  images  grofsly  indecorous.  Here 
then  is  no  adherence  to  coftume.  Confider* 
ing  the  prefent  chapel,  not  as  a  reftoration, 
tut  an  imitation  of  ftyles  fubfequent  to  the 
founder,  where  will  the  archetype  of  the  or- 

^  Mr.  Gilpin. — Northern  Tour,  v.  i.  p.  17. 

gan 
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gan  Cafe  be  feen  ?  — The  execution  of  the 
whole  is  exquifite;  and  it  might  have  been 
fuppofed,  that  Mr.  Wyatt  would  have  re- 
curred, at  leaft,  to  the  tomb  of  W.  Wykc- 
ham  in  Winchefter  cathedral,  built  by  Bifhop 
himfelf,  for  the  pureft  of  all  authorities  in 
the  minuter  Gothick  or  fhrine  work.  In 
that  church  is  an  unrivalled  fcries  of  fepul- 
chral  facella  including  the  whole  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  from  Wykeham  to  Fox^  In 
the  firft  mentioned  tomb  all  is  fimple  and 
harmonious ; — the  pfogrcffive  richnefs  of  the 
other  two,  and  the  exuberant  littlencfs,  yet 
heavy  in  its  effed:,  which  diftinguiflies  the  laft, 
appear  to  have  been  imitated  by  Mr.  Wyatt, 
without  much  difcrimination. 

Yet,  whatever  difpofitions  for  cenfure  wx 
may  indulge  for  the  moment,  no  mine},  ef- 
pecially  a  poetical  mind,  can  quit  this. beau- 
tiful and  highly  decorated  fcene,  without  fen- 
timents  of  the  fuUeft  gratification. 

The  improvements  adopted  from  Mr.  Wy- 
att's  plans  at  Merton  and  Balliol,  would  have 
been  more  judicious  and  appropriate  had  he 
condefcendcd  to  confult  or  follow  the  Gothick 

'  Thcfc  monuments  are  all  engraved  in  the  Mon.  Vc- 
tuft.  V.  i. 

architypes 
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architypcs  cxifting  in  both  thofe  cJollc^s. 
Merton  has  a  fine  roof  in  its  chapel^  and  Bal- 
liol.  a  bay  window  of  great  beauty.  The  ccti'^ 
tfal  points  in  Mr.  Wyatt's  new  roofs  are  too 
flat,  and  the  ramifications  too  few  and  plain 
for  the  manner  he  profeflcs  to  imitate.  His 
plans  at  Magdalene  have  undergone  the  teft  of 
public  opinion",  but  are,  as  yet,  unexecuted. 

The  great  example  of  regular  Gothick  which 
had  been  given  by  Wykeham,  was  followed 
by  Chicheley  and  Wayneflete  with  equal  cor- 
feAnefs,  but  in  inferior  dimenfions  and  ftyle. 
The"  chapels  and  halls  both  of  All  Souls  and 
Magdalene  were  proofs  of  the  increafing  fplen- 
dour  of  the  univerfity.  Few  chapels  in  Ox- 
ford fliow  more  tafte  in  their  prefent  ftate  of 
timbelliihment,  than  that  of  All  Souls  Col- 
lege. The  windows  and  wainfcot  painted  in 
chiaro^fcuro,  and  the  peculiar  cbaftnefs  of  the 

»  In  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  1797. 

•  Mjcrcly  as  a  matter  of  curiofity,  1  infert  the  names  of 
the  mafter  mafons  employed  by  Chicheley  and  Wayneflete. 
Jphn  Druel  and  Roger  Keys  were  the  architefls  of  All 
Souls,  and  William  Orchyarde  of  Magdalene.  Wood's 
Antiq.  Oxon.  Edit.  Gutch.  Life  of- Chicheley,  p.  171. 
Perhaps  the  fuperior  parts  of  the  latter  were  defigned  by 
Robert  TuUy,  biftiop  of  St.  David's,  already  pientioned  as 
the  architedl  of  Glouccftcr. 

ornament. 
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Oniament^  diffufe  an  air  of  propriety  and 
beauty  over  the  whole.  Under  a  bright  fun 
the  effeft  is  moft  happy.  Of  thofe  who  yifit 
Oxford,  upo^  whom  the  arts  have  only  a  tern-- 
porary  influence/ the  greater  part  I  have  obferv- 
cd  to  remember  this  chapel  with  more  fatisfac- 
tion.  There  is  a  charm  in  propriety  of  ftylc 
which  reaches  even  the  leail  difcriminating 
mind. 

Upon  each  of  the  buttreflcs  cf  the  cloiftcr 
at  Magdalene,  is  placed  a  grotefque  figure ; 
and  the  defign  of  them  being  profcfledly  senig* 
matical,  many  ilngular  folutions  have  been 
given  ^  They  form  no  part  of  the  original 
plan,  but  were  added  in  1 509.  To  the  invcA 
tigators  of  the  progrefs  of  fculpture  in  England, 
Oxford  affords  fcveral  intercfting  fpecimens. 
Thofe  of  the  befl  execution  arc  Henry  VI, 
and  archbifhop  Chicheley  over  the  gateway  at 
All  Souls,  which  are  uncommonly  fine;  others 
againfl  the  chapel  at  Merton,  and  five  under 
the  great  welt  window  at  Magdalene. 

There  are  likewifc  curious  bas  reliefs  at 
Merton  and  Balliol,  St.  Michael  at  the  eafl 
end  of  the  chapel  of  New  college,    as  feen 

•  CEdlpus  Magdalen,  by  W.  Reeks,  1 68a 

from 
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from  the  garden,  and  a  very  elegant  frizc  of 
vine  leaves  under  the  bay  window  of  the  tow- 
er of  the  Schools,  facing  Hertford  college.  So 
general  as  the  cuftom  of  fcpulchral  effigies 
had  become,  but  more  particularly  thofc  for 
the  decoration  of  fhrines,  we  may  fuppofe  that 
a  regular  fchool  of  fculpture  Vvas  eflablifhed, 
which  bore  fomc  analogy  to  the  mafter-ma- 
ions.  Cavallini  had  left  difciples  who  were 
"capable  of  continuing  the  art ;  and  we  are 
furprifed  at  the  bold  efFeft  fometimes  pro- 
duced in  fo  rude  a  material  as  frec-ftone^. 

In  this  century,  a  better  ftylc  of  architec- 
ture was  introduced  in  the  univcrfity  of  Cam- 
bridge, by  John  Alcocke,  bifhop  of  Ely. 

Humphrey  duke  of  Gloucefter  was,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  avowed  and  munificent  patron 
of  learning  and  learned  men.  He  built  the 
Divinity  School  and  the  Public  Library  above 
it,  now  incorporated  with  the  Bodleian.    The 

p  See  Carter's  Anticnt  Sculpture  and  Painting,  2  vols, 
folio,  for  etchings  of  thefe  remains.  The  (latucs  of  Queen 
Eleanour  placed  in  the  crofles  eredled  to  her  memory  by 
her  hufhand,  Edward  I.  are  aniongfl:  the  mofl  early  and 
the  fineft  fpecimens  of  fculpture  in  England.  Sec  Mon. 
Vetuft.  V.  iii.  and  many  very  accurately  drawn  and  engraved 
in  the  two  volumes  of  Gdbgh's  Sepulchral  Monuments. 

r 
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former,  both  in  the  fretted  roof  and  the  whole 
interior,  is  finifhed  in  the  rich  ftyle  of  1 480, 
which  is  the  date  of  its  completion,  and  Ibmc 
years  after  the  dcmife  of  the  duke. 

A  more  beautiful  Gothick  room,  excepting 
that  it  is  too  low  for  its  length,  is  now  feldom 
ieen.  May  it  not  be  faid,  that  not  only  the  room 
is  too  low  for  its  length,  but  that  the  difpofal  of 
the  ornaments  of  the  ceiling  renders  this  im- 
propriety ftill  more  objectionable  ?  In  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.  the  univerfity  church  of  St. 
Mary  was  built  by  John  Carpenter,  bifhop  of 
Worceftcr,  and  formerly  provoft  of  Oriel  col- 
lege. The  choir  at  leaft,  and  the  fpire,  rofc  in 
confcquence  of  his  benefaction.  By  richly  cluf- 
tering  this  ftccple  at  its  bafc,  and  leaving  the 
Ihaft  plain,  the  whole  elevation  is  ftriking  and 
beautiful.  From  the  bafe  it  is  only  1 80  feet  high, 
which  is  exad:ly  the  height  of  the  fpire  only,  at 
Salilburv.  Mcafurements  of  other  remarkable 
buildings  have  the  following  reference.  The 
infidc  of  the  Dome  of  Santa  Sophia  at  Con-' 
ftantinople  is  exactly  as  high  from  the  floor; 
the  Falling  Tower  at  Pifa  is  more  lofty  by  eight 
feet ;  and  the  great  Obelilk,  of  a  fmgle  ftonc 
befide  the  bafe,  now  placed  before  the  church 
of  St.  John  Lateran  at  Rome,  is  Icfs  fo,  only 
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by  twelve  — ^A  Gothick  fpire,  windows,  and 
niches,  with  a  Roman  portico  fupported  by 
twifted  columns,  prefent  a  very  ftrange  mix* 
ture;  yet  the  due  proportion  of  its  feveral 
parts  reconciles  the  eye  to  this  incongruity, 
and  we  praife  the  general  effcft  of  St.  Mary's 
as  an  edifice  infpiring  an  appropriate  rever- 
ence. 

When  the  early  temples  of  chriftianity  had 
gained  fplendour  from  the  contributions  of 
the  pious,  the  efforts  of  the  architeA  appear 
to  have  been  chiefly  exerted  in  exciting  ad- 
miration by  works  of  ftupendous  ikill.  The 
roofs  fufpended  by  invifible  fupport,  the  co- 
lumns and  arcades  of  incredible  lightnefs,  the 
towers  gaining  lymmetry  by  their  extreme 
height ;  but  more  than  all,  the  heaven-direft- 
cd  fpire,  elevated  the  mind  of  the  devout  fpec^ 
tator  to  the  contemplation  of  the  fublime  re- 
ligion he  profcfTed. 

Upon  the  continent,  the  fpire  is  rarely  feen; 
in  no  inftance  indeed  in  Italy;  and  thofe  of 
France  and  Germany  have  only  a  general  ana- 
logy to  ours.  Thofe  of  St.  Stephen  at  Vienna 
and  Strafburgh  are,  in  facft,  a  continuation  of 
the  tower  gradually  diminiftiing  from  its  bafe, 
with  attached  buttrefles.  Hoping  fronj  their 
6  foundation* 
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foundation.  Such  are  like  wife  at  Rouen, 
Coutances,  and  Bayeux  in  France.  On  the 
contrary,  raoft  fpires  in  England,  like  that  of 
Salisbury,  their  great  archetype,  which  has 
never  been  equalled,  are  an  addition  to  the 
tower,  and  commence  diftlnftly  from  the 
parapet.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  more 
beautiful  fpecimcns  of  a  fpecies  of  architcc-? 
ture  exclufivcly  our  own,  are  extremely  fim* 
pie,  and  owe  their  cffeft  to  their  6nc  propor- 
tions unbroken  by  ornamental  particles.  Even 
that  of  Salifbury*^  gains  nothing  by  the  fculp- 

1  Mr.  Marphy  (Introcl.  to  his  Batallah)  obfervcs,  "  that 
there  is  no  fettled  proponion;  which  is  foinetinfrcs  four 
times  the  diameter  of  the  bafe ;  fometimes  the  height  Co  the 
breadth  of  the  Irafe,  is  as  eight  to  one.  The  fpire  of  Sarum 
is  only  fevcn  inches  thick  ;  fo  that  if  we  reafoned  of  con- 
ftruftion  from  theory,  k  vrould  be  inadequate  to  fullain  its 
own  weight."  Old  St.  Patrl's  fpire  of  wood  and  lead,  was 
520  feet  high.  St.  Stephen's,  Vienna,  465.  Strafburg 456*, 
and  Salifbury  387.  The  fingularly  beautiful  fpire  of 
Lowth  in  Lincoln(hire  was  built  in  1502,  by  John 
Cole,  architeft,  at  the  expence  of  305/.  J s.  ^d.  It 
is  184  feet  high.  The  laft-mcntioned  are  all  of  (lone. 
The  art  of  erecting  fpires  is  not  loft  in  Englaj^. — About 
forty  years  ago,  the  fpire  of  St.  Aixlrew's,  Worcefter,  which 
is  extremely  elegant,  was  built  by  Nath.  Wiikinfonr  an 
uneducated  mafoii.  The  height,  from  the  parapet  of  the 
towcr,'i$  1^5  feet  6  inches — ^thc  diameter  of  the  bale  of  the 
fpire  20  ioches,  and  under  the  capital  and  weather  cock, 
only  6  inches,  £ve  eighths. 

turecj 
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tured  fillets  which  furround  it,  and  thofc  of 
the  facade  at  Litchfield  are  froftcd  over  with 
petty  decorations.  At  Infpruck  and  in  the 
Tyrol,  I  obfcrv  ed  a  large  globe  bulging  out 
in  the  middle  of  the  fpires,  which  is  covered 
with  lead,  a  deformity  not  to  be  defcribed. 

The  finely  proportioned  tower  at  Magdalene 
college  ^  was  fix  years  in  building,  and  was 
finiihed  in  1498.  During  no  period  of  Eng- 
lifti  architedlure  were  fo  many  of  thefe  beau- 
tiful ftruftures  eredled,  as  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.  It  is  traditionally  known,  that  this 
tower  w£is  planned  by  the  afpiring  genius  of 
Cardinal  Wolfey ;  and  was  his  firft  cflTay  in 
a  fcience  which  he  well  underftood,  and 
praftiicd  with  extraordinary  magnificence. 

His  palace  at  Hampton  Court  was  a  fcene 
of  gorgeous  expence;  but  his  intended  col- 
lege at  Oxford,  uniting  public  benefit  with 

'  Dimenjions, — Magdalene  tower  122  feet  high,  diameter 
26.  The  cathedral  at  Gloucefter  224.  Canterbury  235. 
St.  Stephen's  church,  Briftol,  1 74.  Taunton,  Somerfctftiire, 
1 53;  all  of  which  were  built  between  1490  pnd  1520. 
Towers  of  this  age  in  Glouccftcrfliire,  and  the  weft  of 
England,  are  very  frequent  and  beautiful.  The  tower  built 
by  Giotto  in  1334  at  Florence,  is  264  feet  high,  with  a  dia- 
meter of  46.    The  Falling  Tower  at  Pifa  is  188  feet  high. 

fplendour. 
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i|>lendour,  woOld  have  exceeded  any  iimilaf 
inftitution  in  Europe.  Rome  itielf  would 
not  then  have  offered  a  rctteat  of  fcience  and 
learnings  fo  perfeft  and  extenfive,  in  all  its 
plans  *.  Wolfey's  great  hall  and  three  lideg 
of  the  quadrangle  were  nearly  finiihed^  when 
he  fell  under  the  king's  difpleafure  in  1529; 
the  foundation  was  refiimed,  and  Chrift  Church 
cftabliflied  by  royal  authority  in  1545,  upon 
the  preient  dimenilon.  The  cardinal  had  in^* 
tended  to  build  a  church  on  the  north  fide, 
and  the  walls  had  rifen  fome  feet  above  the 
groimd.  In  1638  the  fociety  defigncd  to  re- 
duce the  whole  to  uniformity;  but  the  civil 
war  prevented  its  completion,  which  did  not 
take  place  before  1665.  Many  alterations 
were  then  made,  but  without  taflc.  The 
cloifler  being  removed,  the  area  was  funk 
feveral  feet,  and  a  terrace  raifed  round  the 
quadran^e.  The  parapet  of  the  whole  build- 
ing was  furroundcd  with  rails  in  the  Italian 
flylc,   having  globes  of  flone,   at  regular  dif- 

•  A  computation  may  be  made  of  the  cxpcncc  of  this 
great  work,  from  that  incurred  in  the  lad  year  only  of  the 
cardinal's  profpcrity,  being  7835/.  71.  7.d,  Wood's 
Antiq.  Oxon.  Edit.  Gutch ;  of  which  I  haye  generally 
availed  myfelf,  as  an  authority,  for  datcs^  &c. 

G  tanccs, 
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tanccs,  by  no  means  corrtfpondmg  with  the* 
VchitetWe  of  Wolfey.  The  bafls  mc  no 
longer  remaining  to  increafe  the  heartnefk  c^ 
the  baUuftrade^  which  it  might  have  bcca 
hopcd^  in  this  age  of  jndiciaus  aherattoii^ 
would  have  been  reflored  by  the  opca  battle-* 
ment  and  parapet  which  was  originidfy  &  part 
of  the  plan^  if  any  credit  be  due  ta  the  de- 
lineation of  the  topogr2q:>ber^  Ralph  Aggas  ^ 
The  quadrangle  forms  alroolk  an  exaA  iquare^ 
but  is  lefa  ^ban  that  at  Trinity  College^  in 
Cambrid^,  the  irregularis  of  wbich^  and  the 
greater  vajriety  of  buildings,  renders  it  more 
pi<fturefquj&.  To  form  an  idea  of  the  vaftne& 
of  edifices  ere^ed  by  the  ancients,  tt  may  be 
moticed  that  the  interior  area  of  the  Flariaa 
Amphitheatre  at  Rome,  is  confiderably  longer 
than  any  of  thefe,  although  not  fo-wiife,  on 
account  of  its  oval  form. 

Every  eye  will  be  ftruck  i^ith  the  magni-' 
ficcncc  of  the  hafl,  with  the  fpace  and  gran- 
deur of  proportion,  and  the  propriety  of  oma- 
ipent,  as  lately  introduced  in  Mr*  Wyatt'8 

'  Dimcnjtom, — The  Colofleo  320  feet  by  206,  and  848 
in  circumference.  Trin.  Coll.  Cambridge,  334  feet  by 
325  W.  and  E.  287  by  256  N.  and  S.  King's  Coll. 
300  feet  by  296.     Chriil  Church  264  feet  by  261. 

reflorations. 
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wftcr/atkms.  The  hall  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  is  inferior  in  other  circiimftanccs, 
rather  than  dimenfions ". 

f  ft  thA  reign  of  Charles  I.  the  prcfent  ap- 
pmiich  t0  the  hall  was  rebuilt;  but  the  hamc 
of  th^  afchiteft  is  not  preferved.  The  vault- 
ed rtoof  ti  ittpported  by  a  fingle  pillar  in  the 
centre  of  a  fcjiiare,  and  by  groins  at  the  angles. 
It  is  evidently  an  imitation  of  the  Chapter-* 
hovlkB  «  York,  Salifbuty,  Ely,  and  Worcefter. 
The  dflfed:  produces  inftantaneous  fufprifcy 
but  Kttle  iktiifa^Hon.  Plans  have  been  given 
for  thcf  rertiodelling  of  the  whole  ftaircafe. 

Wolfey  had  left  the  great  entrance  towei* 
about  half  finiihed.  In  1 68 1 ,  Sir  Chriftophet 
Wreft  gave  the  prefent  defign,  a  notable 
ptdof  tha€  Gothick  architcAure  had  nevei^ 
employed  his  great  mind.  Nothing  like  it 
was  ever  attached  to  any  Gothick  fabtick  of 
the  pure  ages ;  if  it  has  any  analogy,  it  may 

«  Dimenjhm  $f  Hails. — Chrift  Church  115  feet  by  40, 
atid"  50  hig^. 

Weffmittfter  J28  feet  by  66.  Middle  Temple  100  feet 
by  64.  Gu'tM-HaU  153  feet  by  48,  and  55  high.  Wind* 
fer  ixJi  long.  Richmond  Pahce  (now  taken  down) 
ICO  by  40.  Lambeth  93  feet  by  38.  Trin.  CoH.  Canv- 
bndge,  100  feel  bf  40,  atvl  50  high.  New  College,  Oxibrdt 
78  (edt  hf  %$i  %tA4ifi  bi^. 

G  3  be 
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be  to  the  ancient  louvres  at  Ely  and  Peter- 
borough, but  to  thofe  merely  as  being  ati 
octangular  tower. 

We  may  fuppofc,  that,  had  the  firfl: 
plan  been  carried  into  efFeft,  it  might  have 
rcfembled  the  great  gateway  at  Trinity,  Cam- 
bridge, or  others  of  the  fame  aera.  This 
tower  contains  one  of  the  hcavieft  bells  in 
England  *. 

Viewed  from  the  ftreet  the  elevation  of 
Chrift  Church  is  extremely  grand,  with  an 
rxtent  of  nearly  four  hundred  feet.  In  the 
ground  plan  there  is  a  very  firiking  refem- 
blance  of  the  front  of  the  palace  of  Edward 
Stafford  duke  of  Bucks,  now  colonel 
H.  Howard's,  at  Thornbury,  in  Glouccfter- 
fhire.  The  cardinal  had  effedled  the  ruin  of 
the  duke,  his  rival  about  the  time  that  he 
firfl:  meditated  his  college  at  Oxford. 

*  Mr.  Coxc's  account  of  the  bells  in  Ruflia  almoft  ex- 
ceeds credit.  The  great  bell  at  Mofcow  weighs  43  2 ,000  lb . 
i  s  19  feet  high,  and  63  feet  4  inches  in  circumference ;  ano- 
ther in  St.  Ivan's  Church  is  288,ooolb.  The  great  beil 
at  Peter's,  Rome,  recaft  in  1785,  is  18,6671b.  avoirdupois. 
One,  1 7 ,000  lb.  weight,  is  placed  in  the  tower  of  the  Palazzo 
Vecchio  at  Florence,  and  is  275  feet  from  the  ground. 
This  at  Chrift  Church  is  17,0001b.  St.  Paul's  8,400 lb. 
Gloucefter  70001b.    Exeter  and  Lincoln  are  heavier. 

6  SECTION 
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We  are  now  arrived  at  the  final  aera  of 
(jrothick  architedlurc  in  England;  and  the 
introduction  of  a  manner  engrafted  on  it, 
which,  fron)  the  heterogeneous  mixture  of 
both  Grecian  and  Gothick,  retained  the  gencr 
jal  character  of  neither. 

■  «  * 

It  is  probable,  from  the  ftudy  of  a  popular 
work  by  Sir  Henry  Wootton,  fome  time  refi- 
dent  at  Venice*,  as  well  as  the  fame  of  Palla- 
dio  and  Vignola,  reported  to  us  by  thofc  who 
bad  viiited  Italy,  that  a  partial  attempt  at 
regular  architedure  was  firft  made.  Still  it 
was  confined  to  the  portico,  as  the  mpfl: 
ornamental  part,  while  the  reft  of  the  ftruc- 
ture  was  thickly  perforated  with  enormous 
fquare  windows  having  the  lights  unequally 

»  Elements  of  architeflure  by  Sir  H.  Wootton,  1524. 
Fuller's  Ch.  Hid.  P.  8.  p.  188.  The  Grecian  orders 
were  introduced  in  gateways  in  Caius  College,  Cambridge^ 
in  i557f  in  imitation  pf  Holbein's  defigns. 

G  3  divided. 
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divided,  and  the  whole  parapet  finifhed  with 
battlements,  and  tall  pinnacles. 

Such  is  the  ftylc  of  the  great  quadrangle 
of  the  Public  Schools,  which  were  began  in 
1 6 1 3 ;  and,  as  Hearpc  has  difcovered,  from  a 
defign  of -Thomas  Holte  of  York.  The  infidc 
of  this  fquare  has  an  air  of  great  grandeur 
refulting  from  the  large  dim^ufions  of  the 
relative  parts,  rather  than  accuracy  of  propor- 
tion. To  the  lofty  tower  is  attached  a  ferics 
of  double  columns,  which  demonftratc  the 
five  orders  from  the  Tufcan,  at  the  bafc,  to 
the  Qompofite.  The  architeft  has  proved 
that  be  knew  the  difcriminations,  but  not  the 
application,  of  them.  On  the  oppofite  lide  is 
the  library,  which  fofc  from  the  munificence 
of  Sir  Thomas  Bodley;  and  is  the  moft  ex-^ 
tenfive  and  curious  in  England.  It  is  cora-f 
puted  to  contain  160,000  books,  of  which 
30,pQ0  are  manufcripts*'.     The  oriental  MSS, 

•>  The  Univerfity  Library  at  Cambridge  is  extremely 
refpcd^Jibic.  King  George  I.  g^ve  30,000  volumes*  which 
had  been  colleflcd  by  Moore  bi(hQp  of  Ely.  The  Arabic 
^ISS,  \yhich  belonged  to  Erpenius  the  lexicographer, 
yrere  pvirchafed  in  Holland  by  the  duke  of  Bucka,  an4 
given  to  this  library  after  his  death.  Lord  Fembfokc  io 
1630  contributed  the  Barrocci  library  to  the  Bo41eiao. 
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are  the  mod  rare  and  beautiful  to  be  round 
in  any  European  colleAion ;  and  the  Princi- 
pes  Editiones  of  the  Claffics  lately  procured 
from  the  PinelU  and  Crevenna  libraries  rival 
thoie  at  Vienna^  The  Vatican  contain! 
only  80,000  book$,  at  the  largeft  calculation^ 
principally  manufcript.  With  the  Bodleian, 
the  Ambroiian  at  Milan,  the  Minerva  at 
Rome,  and  the  fevcral  libraries  at  Florence, 
the  royal  library  at  Paris,  and  that  of  the  Bri** 
tilh  Mufeum,  will  advance  their  peculiar 
claims  of  equality,  either  in  point  of  number 
or  curioiily.  But  I  am  wandering  from  the 
iubjeA  of  archite6hire.  Z>uke  Humphrey's  col- 
ledion,  coniifting  of  illuminated  MSS.  and 
tranflations  of  the  Claffics,  are  faid  to  have 
been  all  facrificed  to  the  ignorance  and  zeal 

^  In  the  Imperial  library  at  Vienna,  the  origin  and 
progrefs  of  printing  fill  many  (helves,  as  the  feries  of  ty- 
pographical fpecimens  is  continued  from  the  inpventioji  to 
the  dofc  of  the  fixtecnth  century.  In  the  Maglia  becchi 
library  at  Florence,  are  three  thoufand  volumes  printed  in 
the  (ixteenth  century,  befide  eight  thoufand  very  rare  MSS. 
It  has  been  ftirewdly  obferved  by  an  anonymous  Italian 
author,  "  Una  biblioteca  per  (juantp  fi  voglia  copiofa,  fe 
ii  voglia  idrutiva,  non  conterra  moiti  libri.  I  libri  fono 
come  gli  uomini,  non  la  moltiplicitat,  ma  la  fcelta  fa  il  loro 
prcgio/' — Principi  du  Archet.  Civile.     F.  2. 

G  4  of 
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X){  the  Reformers  in  the  reign  of  Exiward  VI. 
The  room  which  contained  them  over  the 
Divinity  School,  was  made  when  the  Bod- 
leian Library  was  founded,  to  conncft  two 
others  which  were  built  at  either  end,  and 
are  fpacious  and  well  adapted. 

Three  fides  of  the  quadrangle  in  the  high- 
eft  ftory,  is  appropriated  to  receive  the  por- 
traits of  thofe  who  have  done  honour  to  the 
univerfity  by  their  learning  or  influence  in 
the  ftate,  and  as  it  contains  likewife  many 
MSS.  it  may  be  confidered  as  a  continuation 
of  the  Bodleian  Library.  In  ihape  there  is 
a  certain  refemblance  of  this  with  the  far- 
famed  gallery  at  Florence ;  but  a  confider- 
able  inferiority  with  refpeft  to  dimenfions**. 
The  ceiling  is  of  painted  timber  frame,  coarfc 

*  Dmenjtons, — Gallery  at  Florence  E.  and  W.  fides 

461  by  21  ;  S.  fide  123-9  ^y  ^^  >  ^"^  ^^^^^  ^  ^  ^^'^^  ^f 
nineteen  large  apartments  behind  the  gallery,  befides  the 
tribune. 

Gallery  at  Oxford,  N.  and  S.  fides  129-6  by  24-6 ;  E. 
fide  158-6  by  24-6.  Vatican  at  Rome  is  a  fingle  gallery 
237-9  by  50-3.  But  the  laft  purpofe  that  would  be  gueff- 
ed  for  it  is  a  library,  and  that  the  choiceft  in  the  world,  for 
the  books  are  all  inclofed  in  prefies,  the  doors  of  which  are 
finely  painted. 

and 
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and  grotefque,  and  round  the  cornice  are  a 
number  of  the  heads  of  eminent  men.  Such  a 
feries  is  likewife  in  the  Florentine  gallery  ^ ; 
and  though  much  better  executed,  as  por- 
traits, are  drawn  equally  from  imagination. 

Thefe  are  indeed  a  handfbme  fuitc  of  gal« 
leries,  which  were  much  in  fafhion  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.  and  the  ufual  appendage  to 
a  great  houfe.  That  at  Audley  Inn  was  28 g 
feet  in  length.  Another  at  Theobald's  was 
123  feet  by  21. 

Before  the  commencement  of  the  fchools 
it  is  conjeftured,  from  the  fimilarity  of  the 
portals,  that  the  fame  architect  had  complet* 
ed  the  g^den  quadrangle  at  Merton,  and  the 
whole  ftrufture  of  Wadham  College  ^  I 
think  the  two  latter  arc  the  preferable  build- 
ings, as  their  plan  is  more  fimple  and  more 
compatible  with  the  particular  manner  which 
prevailed  early  in  the  feventeenth  century. 

«  A  moft  pcrfcft  idea  of  the  magnificent  interior  of  the 
Medicean  gallery  is  given  in  that  fingular  efibrc  of  genias 
by  ZoSanii,  lately  removed  from  a  (lation  unworthy  of  it  at 
JCew,  to  the  Queen's  lodge  at  Windfor. 

'  We  may  judge  of  the  expencc  of  building,  two  cen- 
turies ago,  by  that  of  Wadham  College,  which  amounted 
only  to  1 1,360/, 

Under 
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Under  the  patronage  of  archbiihop  Land, 
Inigo  Jones  was  firft  employed  at  Oxford* 
He  built  the  arcades  and  porticos  in  the  in* 
ncr  quadrangle  of  St-  John's  College,  'nicy- 
are  in  his  firft  manner,  and  copy  the  faults 
rather  than  the  excellencies  of  his  great  maf- 
ter  Palladio.  The  bufts  between  the  arches 
and  the  heavy  foliage  and  wreaths  under  the 
alcoves  are  exuberant  and  unclaffical.  Be^ 
iides  this,  the  impoiis  of  the  arches  reft  upon 
the  pillars,  which  conveys  an  idea  of  inftabl* 
lity.  There  is  fo  ftrong  a  reicmblancc  to  the 
ambulatory  in  the  Royal  Exchange,  that  it  is 
evident,  that  Jones  repeated  himfelf  here  in 
miniature.  By  the  gateway  of  the  Phyfic 
Garden,  finifhed  from  his  dclign,  we  are  re- 
minded of  York  Stairs,  in  the  Strand.  We 
may  luppofe,  that  in  both  thefe  inftances  he 
was  reftrained  by  his  employers,  or  fettered 
by  the  mode  of  building  then  faftiionable— 
when  his  genius  was  left  without  control, 
and  fupported  by  the  royal  trcafures,  he  pro- 
duced Whitehall. 

It  docs  not  appear,  that  the  fpecimens 
Inigo  Jones  had  given  of  his  talents  led  to  any 
farther  employment  in  Oxford ;  and  Cam- 
bridge 
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bridge  has  not  a  fingle  edifice  which  daims 
his  name. 

Nor  were  the  firll  approaches  he  nude  tiyt 
ward  Palladian  correc^neis  productive  of  ihn 
leaft  reform.  His  work  at  St.  John's  was 
fcarccly  finilhed^  when  Oriel,  Je(us,Univerfity, 
and  Exeter,  were  nearly  rebuilt  in  a  flyle  cac* 
tremely  inferior  to  Wadham,  which  was  m^* 
nifeftly  their  model  as  far  as  accommodation^ 
and  the  diftribution  of  the  apartments. 

The  Sheldonian  Theatre  added  new  fplen* 
dour  to  the  univerfity.  It  was  deiigned  by 
one  of  its  own  profeflbrs,  the  great  Sir  Chrii^ 
topher  Wren,  who  from  being  the  moft  pro* 
found  mathematician  of  his  age,  became  the 
moft  able  archited:.  This  fingular  ftru6hirc, 
which  ftill  attra^ls  the  admiration  of  tha 
fcientific,  as  well  aa  of  the  common  obferrcr^ 
was  creded  by  the  fole  benefadion  of  Gilb»t 
Sheldon,  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  in  1669, 
It  was  the  firft  effort  of  a  genius  which  after-t 
ward  imagined  and  completed  St.  Paul's. 

In  the  ground  plan,  the  archited  has 
adopted  that  of  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus  a,% 
Jlome,  built  by  Auguftus,  which  was  400 
Englifli  feet  in  diameter,  and  could  contain 

8o,oQo  fpc(Elators  when  fitting.     For  the 

magnificent 
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magnificent  idea  of  this  theatre  every  praife 
is  due,  as  nothing  can  exceed  the  conliim- 
mate  contrivance  and  geometrical  arrange- 
ment, by  which  this  room  is  made  to  receive 
4000  perfons,  without  inconvenience. 

In  imitation  of  the  ancient  theatres,  the 
walls  of  which  were  too  widely  expanded  to 
admit  of  a  roof,  the  ceiling  has  the  appear^ 
ance  of  painted  canvas  {trained  over  gilt  cord- 
age. It  is  geometrically  fupported  upon  the 
fide  walls  without  crofs-beams,  an  invention 
which  at  firft  engroffed  univerfal  admiration, 
but  is  now  known  and  pradlifed  by  almofl 
every  architeft  «^. 

Streater,  whom  King  Charles  II.  made  his 
icgeant  painter,  was  employed  upon  this  ceil-, 
ing,  which,  though  its  meaning  is  as  recon- 
dite and  unintelligible  as  an  allegory  need  be, 
it  is  in  every  relped:,  a  very  poor  performance. 
There  is  an  aflemblage  of  the  arts  and 
fciences. 


t  The  theatre  coft  16,000/.  Sir  Chrlftopher  owe^  the 
original  idea  of  the  roof  to  Sebaftian  Serlio,  and  Dr.  Wallis, 
his  predeceflor  in  the  Savilisin  chair  of  geometry.  Dr.  W.'s 
plan  was  given  to  the  mufcum  pf  the  Koyal  Society.  The 
diameter  of  the  roof  is  feventy  feet  by  eighty, 

Some 
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Some  account  of  thofe  *'  public  furfaccs/V 
upon  which,  as  lord  Orford  obferves,  **  the 
eye  never  refts  long  enough  to  criticife/'  may 
not  be  foreign  to  my  purpofe,  as  they  are  a 
part  of  internal  architefture. 

Not  to  mention  the  cupolas  painted  by  the 
great  Italian  artifts,  which  are  fcarcely  left 
numerous  than  excellent,  I  will  fele<ft  only 
the  fhipendous  works  of  Michel  agnuolo  and 
Pietro  di  Cortona,  in  the  Seftine  chapel  in 
the  Vatican,  and  the  grand  hall  of  the  Bar- 
barini  palace. 

In  depiding  the  fublime  fubje^l  of  the 
*^  Laft  Day  **,"  the  great  painter  has  exerted 
the  vigour  of  the  moft  fertile  imagination, 
and  indulged  his  love  of  anatomy,  to  the  ut- 
moft  extent.  He  reprefents  embodied  fouls 
as  killing  each  other,  after  a  long  feparation. 
Pope    Paul   IV.    determined   to   deface   this 

^  The  incongruity,  if  not  the  profancnefs  of  fuch  ideas 
in  fo  (acred  a  place,  is  jullly  reprehended  by  the  Abbe  Marfy 
in  his  poem  **  Capella  Sextina."  Michelagnuolo  was 
engaged  eight  years  in  this  immenfc  work.  He  is  faid  to 
have  borrowed  many  ideas  from  the  "  Inferno"  of  hi$ 
friend  Dante ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  his  condemned 
fouls  are  finer  than  thofe  in  a  ftate  of  beatitude,  in  point  of 
defign  and  expreflion. 

magnificent 


magnificent  work  on  account  of  the  itnditksi 
but  Daniel  de  Yohttt^  \fas  found  to  elcn^ 
Che  dxdeptionable  figures  with  light  dn^iiti, 
tinxich  to  his  own  credit  as  to  the  execttcioii  i 
but  at  the  eitpence  of  the  onginaL 

The  Barbarini  ceiling  rcprefents  the  tritoiph 
6f  glorjr  and  the  cardinal  virtues,  and  £wr 
Cdmpofitiofi  tnd  colouring  has  been  efteemed 
beyond  anj  in  Home.  The  figures  are  rm^ 
Aieroiis^  without  confufion.  But  of  Rubenii 
wc  have  the  opportunity  of  infpe&ing  otte  of 
the  grandeft  works  in  the  ceiling  of  White- 
ball  K  Excellent  as  he  was  for  his  colounug 
and  management  of  light  and  fhade,  htf 
could  not  preferre  this  fpedes  of  painting 
from  contempt* 

The  fubjeft  was  certainly  fufficient  to  racfc 
any  invention  however  ftored,  for  it  was  the 
apotheofis  of  fuch  a  monarch,  as  King 
James  I.  Rubens  acquired  his  love  of  alle- 
gorifmg  and  perfonification  from  his  mafter 
Otho  Vaenius  at  Lcyden  j  and  the  emblems^ 

*  At  Ofterley  Houfe,  the  ftaircafc  is  ornamented  with 
the  apothcofisof  William  I.  Prince  of  Orange,  by  Rubens, 
brought  from  Holland  by  Sir  Francis  Child,  Lyfons's  En- 
virons of  London,  vol.  iii.  p.  '28. 

3  publilhed 
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pvHiihcd  by  Gotartius^  arc  kaown  to  haxt 
been  of  his  defigning. 

Claffical  corrcdncis  he  fecxns  to  bare  d^ 
fied^  particularly  in  the  Luxembourg^  where 
he  groupes  Mercury  and  Hymcii  vritfa  Cardi-^ 
nals  and  the  Queen  mother.  At  Whitehatt^ 
in  the  ovals,  we  have  the  virtue  repre^ted 
by  deputy,  ApoUo  Itands  fi>r  prudence,  and 
has  a  new  attribute,  the  hot n  of  plenty,  in  hh 
hand.  To  exprefs  the  filial  piety,  and  to  Sff^ 
play  die  taile  and  magnificence  of  Chaiks  I* 
in  a  grand  audience  chamber  ^,  as  this  waf 
dcii^ned  to  be,  thefe  ornaments  were  not  tin« 
iuitabk ;  but  are  in  their  preient  de£gnat30fl 
a  £ngular  decoration  of  a  prote^nt  ckurch^ 
The  great  inconvenience  of  viewing  paint> 
ings  {o  placed,  leflens  the  iatisfacSion  whick 
the  mo&  corrcd  compoiitk>n  ccmW  poflRbly 
aSSjrd ;  and  fbrdbortening  is  too  di^mfVar  ta 
nature,  cither  to  furprife  or  pkaie  \ 

The 

*  The  whole  expence  of  what  is  now  called'  the  Ban- 
^tiening  houfe  was  20,000/.  three  thoufand  of  which  were 
paid  to  Rubens  for  this  work.  It  was  reftored  by  Cipriani 
in  1780,  who  received  2000/. 

^  Difficiles  i^gito  afpeftus  contrsc^iique  viQjt 
Membra  Tub  ingrato,  motufque  a^uique  coa£lot. 

Du  Fresmoy. 

Amongft 
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The  firft  attempt  to  forefliorten  figures  on 
ceilings  was  by  Corregio  in  his  AiTumptioDy 
in  the  cupola  at  Parma^  and  the  Afceniion, 
in  the  abbey  of  St.  John.  Raffaelle,  in  the 
little  Famefe  palace^  in  his  marriage  of  Cupid 
and  Plyche  has  given  the  appearance  of 
tapeftry  attached  to  the  ceiling. 

Verrio  and  La  Guerre  brought  this  taftc- 
lefs  faihion  into  England.  They  were  well 
calculated  for  it ;  but  Thornhill "  and  Kncl-' 
kr  wafted  their  time  and  talents  upon  iiich 
performances. 

.  Verrio  fet  the  example  too,  of  introducing 
real  portraits  under  allegorical  femblance,  in 
which  his  abfurdity  was  only  exceeded  by  his 
malevolence.     Of  this  circumftance  there  is 

a  memorable  inftance  at  Windfor. 

Rubens  difplayed  an  ingenious  fatire  in  a 
pi<3:ure  in  the  DufleldorfF  colleftion.  He  has 
reprefented  himfelf  as  Diogenes  fearching  for 

Amongft  the  Cartoons  of  Rafiaelle,  the  lead  plealing  is 
the  miraculous  draught  of  fifhes>  becaufe  it  has  more  fore* 
fliortening. 

"»  Thornhill  painted  at  Oxford  the  Afcenfion  on  the 
ceiling  of  Queen's  College  chapel,  and  the  "  Refurre£lio 
veflita"  of  archbirtiop  Chichclcy  in  pontificalibus. 

an 
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Al  •hohefl?'man,  amijftft  a  crowd  of  the  per- 
^nks^or^hb  friends^ 

^Vcfrib  was  the  drily  Aftiit  to  whom 
tlharles^I.  was  'liberal ;  aad  towards  him  he 
was  proftrfc — *but  Verrio  had  impudence  and 
wit  \ 

A  pecidiar  ^xCcUenee  of  the  Shddonian 
-theatre,  as  pointed  out  to  thofe  who  infpedt 
it,  is,  that  it  is  formed  in  the  interior, -on  the 
^ccHc  model  of  the  antique.  In  this  re- 
'^A  its  pretenfions  cannot  be  but  partially 
•allowed.  'Pilladio  gave  a  plan  for  an  Olym- 
pic dieattc  in  his  native  city  of  Vicenza, 
which  was  finiflied  in  1580,  and  was  intend- 
cd  (bf  ibienic  recitations,  like  the  ancient 
Greek  plays.  The  feats  are  of  ftone  and  in- 
clofed  by  a '  beautiful  colonnade,  with  ftatues 
on  the  pai^pet.  The  profcenium  is  a  mag- 
nificcnt  facade  of  the  Corinthian  order ;  and 

.  ■  Verrio,  at  Wmdfor,  has  introdaccd  a  portrait  of  Lord 
Skafteflboryjs  the  daemon  of  Tedition,  and  the  boufekeepar 
as  a  fuff*  -  Sebaftian  Ricci's  brother  dreded  as  a  gentienia^ 
in  the  ft  yle.  of  .Charles  IL  is  made  a  fpe£lator  of  one  of  oyr 
Saviogr's  JTil^cLes,  at  fiulfb'ode.  At  Greenwich,  Sir  James 
Thomhin  has  habited  King  William  in  armour,  with  filk 
(bckiDg$.iDd  a.flowing  wig.  He  received  668j  /.  for  the 
whole  work,  at  3  /.  the  fquare  yard. 

H  the 
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the  fcenes  are  fixed^  being  compofed  of  wood^ 
reprefenting  rich  archite^hire  in  ^rfyc^YCr 
which  is  feen  through  the  arcade^  with  an 
impofing  efieA.  It  is  now  nfed  for  the  pub* 
lie  exhibitions  of  the  '^  Academia"  of  the 
modem  Italian  poets. 

Without  doubt,  the  original  purpofe  of 
thefe  theatres  have  little  analogy,  nor  ihould 
that  at  Vicenza  have  been  brought  in  compa^ 
nion,  but  upon  the  point  of  refemblance  to 
the  antique.  The  building  at  Vicenza  has 
no  external  beauty,  as  it  is  furrounded  and 
concealed  by  houfes,  a;nd  it  is  much  leis  than 
this  at  Oxford. 

I  could  never  perceive  the  perfection  which 
has  been  fo  generally  attributed  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  theatre.  The  contour  towards 
the  ftreet  i^  certainly  beautiful.  In  the  ftrip- 
ed  piliafters^  Jones  is  copied  in  thofe,  he  has 
made  at  Covent  Garden,  and  the  Loggia  at 
Wilton.  Of  Roman  architedure  the  great, 
if  not  the  only  remaining  ipecimen,  of  the 
w^hole  external  ruftic  with  ftriped  pilafters,  is 
the  amphitheatre  at  Verona.  The  front  is 
not  happijy  conceived,  but  the  bafe  is  better 

*  He  has  likewife  introduced  them  at  Marlborough 
Wufe,  St  James's  Patk. 

than 
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than  the  broken  pediment,  with  its  degene- 
rate ornaments  and  petty  urns.  By  the  roof 
Ihe  whole  building  is  abfblutely  dcpreiTed— 
lb  overloaded  as  it  is,  with  lead  and  gildings. 

The  chapel  at  Trinity  College  was  built  on 
^  plan  re-modelled  or  amplified  by  Sir  Chrif* 
topher  Wren;  the  proportions  are  corrcft, 
and  the  elevation,  as  now  feen  from  the 
ftreet,  extremely  light  and  elegant.  But  the 
tower  had  been  well  fpared,  for  it  is  by  no 
means,  a  beautiful  appendage  p. 

Sir  James  Boroughs,  who  gave  a  defign  for 
Clare  Hall  chapel  at  Cambridge,  is  evidently 
indebted  to  this  at  Trinity  for  his  primary 
idea;  where  he  varied,  he  has  given  proof 
of  his  tafte.  He  has  added  a  ruftic  bafe, 
omitted  the  ufns  with  their  flames,  and  fub- 
ftitutcd  an  oftagon  lighted  by  a  cupola,  for 
the  tower.  Cambridge  has  no  equal  inftanco 
of  pure  and  claffical  archite6hire. 

*  Of  another  building  fo  disfigured,  an  Italian  author 
remarks,  *^  that  it  looks  like  a  huge  cocked  hat  on  the 
head  of  a  dwarf !" 

P  Dr.  Aldrich  is  faid  (in  Warton's  Life  of  Dr.  Ba- 
thurft»  p.  68-71.)  to  have  fuggefted  the  firft  thought. 
Several  letters  between  Sir  Chrillopher  and  Prefident  Ba- 
thurft,  prove  how  far  the  greater  credit  is  due  to  him. 
Chapel  75  feet  by  30,  and  40  high. 

H  2,  The 
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The  Garden  Court  *>  at  Trinity  was  built 
like  wife  according  to  Sir  Chriftopher's  direc* 
tions,  and  was  the  firft  Palladian  ibruAurc 
feen  in  Oxford.  The^dcfign  is  fimple,  com«* 
modious^  and  if  a  plan,  now  in  agitation^ 
Ihould  be  adopted^  would  be  rendered  uni- 
form. 

But  for  jufl  prc^rtions,  the  Afhmokan 
Muieum  claims,  a  higher  place  than  the 
buildings  before  noticed ;  as  it  b  in  a  mucli 
better  taile,  and  more  in  the  laft  flyle  of 
Inigo  J<Aies.  Confidering  that  as  the  fum* 
mit  df  Englifh  archite^re,  I  prefer  this  flruo- 
ture  to  Wren*s  other  works  in  Ox£>rd»  and 
regret  its  unfavourable  iituation.  If  the  win- 
dows were  refitted  with  glafs  and  the  whole 
decorated,  as  it  well  deferves  to  be,  we  fliould 
not  fo  much  mifs  the  eaflem  portico  hid  in  s^ 
narrow  paffage  made  by  the  theatre.  To  de- 
fcribe  the  contents,  or  give  the  hiftory  of  this 
mufeum,  is  not  my  intention,  as  many  things 
are  depofited  there,  about  which  the  world 
has  long  forgotten  to  inquire. 

I  will  only  obferve  incidentally,  that  it  was 
the  firft  public  inftitution  of  the  kind,  and  in 

*  Dlmenjions. — 60  feet  by  25. 

the 
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the  infimcy  of  the  {hady  of  natural  hiftory  in 
£n^and,  was  a.  great  colleftion ;  and  though 
fer  exceeded  at  this  time  by  fcvcral  others,  is 
refpedlable  for  an  original  plan.  In  its  archives 
are  prefer ved  what  antiquaries  will  value 
more  highly  ;  the  private  MSS.  and  books  of 
Sir  W.  Dugdale  and  Anthony  a  Wood.  The 
library  at  Queen's  College^  is  fo  well  de- 
ligned,  that  it  may  be  fairly  attributed  to 
Sir  Chriftopher's  fuperintending  judgment; 
though  given  to  his  fcholar  and  affiftant,  Ni- 
cholas Hawkfmoor. 

As  the  prefcnt  quadrangle,  which  fo  mag-- 
nificently  conftitutes  a  part  of  the  high  ftreet, 
has  a  general  rcfemblance  to  the  palace  of  the 
Luxembourg  at  Paris,  may  it  not  have  been 
compofed  from  fomc  defign  made  by  that 
great  mafter  in  architecture,  during  his  vifit 

'  D'lmenjlom  of  Libraries, ^^U\hT2LVy  at  Queen's  College 
114  feet  Hy  31,  and  26  high.  At  All  Souls,  198  by  32, 
and  40  high.  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  igo  by  40, 
and  38  in  height.  Blenheim  183-5  ^Y  3^"9»  ^"^  at  either 
end  a  fquarc  of  28  by  20.  Heythorp  83  by  20,  and  20 
high  Oriel  College  83  by  28,  and  28  high.  Worcefter 
College  100  feet  long.  Caen  Wood  60  by  21.  Shcl- 
burnc  Houfc  105  by  30,  and  2^  high.  Thorndon  95  by 
20,  and  3a  high. 

H  3  to 
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to  France  ?  Every  thing  that  Hawkfmoor  haa 
done,  is  fb  decidedly  inferior  to  Queen  s  Col- 
lege, whether  his  genius  runs  riot  amongii: 
fteeples,  as  at  Limehoufc  and  Bloomfbury,  or 
whether  it  aims  at  fomething  regular,  as  at 
E^fton  Ncfton,  that  his  claim  to  the  whole 
plan  is  very  difputable.  The  Doric  elevation 
of  the  hall  and  chapel  is  grand  and  harmon 
nious,  and  worthy  of  Wren  or  Aldrich. 
Though  the  whole  w^  not  finifhcd  till  the 
year  1 739,  the  defign,  at  firft  approved  of  by 
the  fociety,  was  ftridly  adhered  to.  About 
that  time,  the  garden  court  at  New  College  * 
appeared,  n^uch  in  imitation  of  Vcrfiulles, 
without  the  colonnade ;  but  with  an  hetero- 
geneous addition  of  Gothick  battlements,  and 
cfcocheons  incumbering  the  a^^chitravcs  of  the 
windows.  A  fmgle  efFeft  as  feen  from  the 
garden  was  intended  ^and  produced ;  but  it 
has  no  other  praife.     T^e  judicious  builder 

•  In  a  poem  entitled  "  Qxot^ii  EJax  Poetieusi  by  M.  Au- 
bry,  8vo.  1795,**  the  refemblance  of  thefc  buildings  to 
Verfailles  excites  tl^c  following  exclamation, 

**  Ah  mihi  Vprfalias  ntmlt  ilia  refcrrc  vldentur 
Qua  regis  inifcri  limina  parte  fabls. 
Sontes  Vcfalias  !  <)uae  primae  incendia  fxva 
Acceadcre,  ^uibus  Gallia  adufta  pcriu^* 

hufbai^d^ 
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liufbands  his  imagination^  and  referves  fbme- 
thing  to  delight  the  mind,  which  he  can  no 
longer  lurprife. 

The  Clarendon  Printing  Office  has  an  ad- 
vantage of  fituation  upon  a  gentle  afcent ;  an 
aid  which  the  nature  of  Vanbrugh's  architec- 
ture particularly  requires.  Yet,  as  compofing 
the  auguft  groupe  of  buildings,  which  arc 
fccn  lb  happily  at  the  end  of  Clarendon  ftreet, 
where  it  is  cluftered  with  the  theatre;  the 
portico,  without  grace  or  proportion  in  every 
other  point  of  view,  gains  an  accidental  dig- 
nity and  propriety.  By  the  thorough-light, 
the  whole  architcftural  mafs  is  relieved,  and 
l)ecomes  pi6hircfque.  As  approached  from 
the  Schools,  it  is  all  alike,  huge,  heavy,  aiid 
magnificendy  clumfy ;  and  we  are  no  longer 
tempted  to  dream  of  lymmctry  and  arrange- 
ment. 

Dr.  Henry  Aldrich,  the  accomplifhcd  dean 
of  Chrift  Church,  was  one  of  the  moft  per- 
feft  architects  of  his  time.  His  Elements  of 
Civil  Architefturc  ^  give  ample  evidence  that 

<  This  MS.  had  belonged  to  Dr.  Geprge  Clarke,  who 
bequeathed  it,  with  his  library,  to  Worcefter  College.  It 
was  publifhed  and  very  ably  tranflated  by  P.  Smyth,  LL.  B. 
Fellow  of  New  College,  large  8vo.  1790. 

H  4  he 
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he  was  intimately  convcrfant  ivith  the  fcieiiGc  | 
and  t\yo  beautiful  edifices  of  their  kind^.are  ^ 
very  honourable  proof  of  his  <:xcel]ence  ii| 
praAice.  He  built  Pcck'j¥ater  Court  ^t  Chrift 
Churchy  in  a  chaile  Ionic  flyle^  and  has  made 
the  decoration  fubprdinate  to  the  defigjCL 
The  bafe  is  ruftic,  the  three-quarter  columns 
•which  fupport  the  central  pediments  are  cojh 
redly  formed,  the  pHafters  are  plaiii,  and,th$ 
windows  dreflcd  with  architraves.  He  ^a$ 
tompofed  the  whole  from  the  purcft  inijrancc} 
of  Palladio  at  Vicenza,  judicioufly  rejefting.  a 
fiiperfluity  of  ornament,  by  which  the  gceat 
outline  of  the  Venetian  ^chitec^  yyas  not  utr- 
frequently  cclipfed.  The  other  building 
which  boafts  the  defign  of  Ehr.  Aldriph  is  the 
parifti  church  of  All  Saints  in  Oxford  ". 

It  i$  obferved '',  with  fome  degree  pf  truth, 
and  cenfure,  that  '*  modem  churches  are  a  tUc 
compound,  Italy  having  furnifhed  the  ground 
plan,  Gjreece  the  portico,  and  France  ox  Ger- 
many, the  fpire." 

The  modern  fpire  is  generally  compofcd  of 

f  DimenJtom.^^yT,  feet  by  42,  and  40  high, 
*  Murphy's  Batallah.  Prcf.  p.  i6, 

a  rotunda 
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ar  fotunola  or  fpherical  temple  fupporting  aa 
obclilk.  Mr.  Wal{K)k  calls  it  *'  a  moniler 
in:  archit!e6turc  ;'*  and  Mr.  Pennant  ia  hi» 
f*  London-*  fpeacks  very  pleaiantly  of  aa  ordes 
called  the  "  Pepper-box^."  If  Wren  him- 
felf  could  not  refcue  his  fteeples  ixovcL  iuch 
deferved  and  contemptuous  crfticifms>  theif 
cauie  could  expe<%  little  from  Hawkfmooir 
and  Oibbs^  in  their  ihare  of  the  fifty  new 
churches,  in  which  they  exhilnt  a  variety  a£ 
uglinefs. 

Of  the  %irc  of  All  Saints  it  may  be  truly 
ikid)  that  it  hds  fewer  objcdionable  parts 
than  almoft  all  of  thofe  alluded  to ;  and  the 
church  v^ith  its  Corinthian  portico,  no  leiil 
than  the  acisuracy  of  the  internal  ptoporticms^ 
is  uncommonly  correal  in  corapofition,  and 
elegant  in  cffe<5. 

The  Univerfity  has  produced  another  archi- 
tc(ft  of  merit,  though  not  in  the  profeffion* 
Pr.  George  Clarke*    of  All  Souls  College, 

7  Dimen/ons.— The  fpire  of  St.  Bride's,  Fleet  Street, 
is  234  feet  high ;  and  that  of  St.  Mary  le  Bow  exhibits  th« 
five  orden  in  different  parts,  and  is  225  feet  high.  At 
St.  Dunftan's  in  the  Eaft,  the  fpire  rcfts  upon  the  inter- 
fedion  of  two  arches. 

*  N.  1660,  O.  173  . 

where 
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where  the  great  luminary  of  architc6hirc.  Sir 
Chriftopher  Wren  *  had  likewifc  ftudied,  was 
aiTociated  with  Hawkfinoor  in  the  plan  of  the 
new  quadrangle  and  Codrington's  Library  for 
that  fociety.  The  ftyle  is  original^  more  like 
Gothick  than  Grecian^  and  though  capricious 
and  irregular  in  the  extreme,  the  whole  cfFeft 
is  far  firom  unpleaiing.  Hawkfmoor  univer- 
fally  miflook  whim  for  genius,  and  a  love  of 
ornament  £br  tafte.  But  Dr.  Clarke  planned 
the  library  which  completes  the  icjuare  of 
Peckwater  at  Chrift  Church,  already  men- 
tioned, and  which  is  now  the  fuperb  repofi- 
tory  of  archbifliop  Wake's  and  lord  Orreiy's 
books,  and  of  general  Guife's  piAures.  It 
confifts  pf  one  order  of  rich  Corinthian  co- 
lumns, of  three  quarters,  and  confiderablc 
height  and  diameter.     The  idea  of  this  man- 

«  N.  163a,  O.  1723.  His  Defigns  in  three  large  folio 
volumcsy  are  now  preferved  in  the  library  of  All  Souls 
College.  The  principal  are  St.  Paurs,  an  intended  palace 
m  St.  James's  Park,  and  Greenwich  HoTpital.  Dr.  Clarke 
gave  Jones's  Palladio,  with  his  MS.  notes  in  Italian,  to  Wor* 
cefter  College.  Lord  Burlington  purchafed  many  of  Pal- 
l^dio's  defigns  from  the  Contarini  Collei^ion  at  Venice, 
among  which  was  a  Vitruvius  fo  noted.  The  duke  of 
Devonfhire  has  a  PalJadio  with  Jones's  Latin  notes. 

ncr 
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ncr  was  ilipplied  by  Bernini^  who  filled  up 
with  apartments  the  grand  colonnade,  which 
remained  of  the  Bafilica  of  Antoninus  at 
Rome,  which  is  now  the  Dogana  or  Cuftom^ 
houfe.  In  Dr.  Clarke's  firft  plan,  which  I  hav6 
ieen,  he  had  placed  a  turret  like  that  at 
Qucen*s  College  in  the  center,  the  omiffion 
of  which  no  one  will  regret.  One  great  cha- 
rafter  was  intended  by  the  architeft,  which  i$ 
that  of  magnificence ;  it  was  beyond  hi?  ta- 
lents, r.nd  heavinefs  prevails. 

In  the  library,  hall,  and  chapel,  at  Wor* 
cefter  College  ^  which  are  due  both  to  his 
munificence  and  his  Ikill,  there  is  a  greater 
fimplicity,  and  more  fiiccefs.  Yet  the  hall 
and  chapel  had  been  more  happily  conneAed 
by  a  portico,  and  the  prefent  narrow  alley  oc- 
cupied by  building.  As  a  private  gentleman 
well  vcrfed  in  architcAure  he  muft  yield,  in 
all  points,  to  Dr.  Aldrich ;  but  he  had  more 

b  A  poet  in  the  Mufae  Anglicans,  intending  a  compU- 
mcnt,  has  told  the  plain  truth. 

*'  folidjpque  columiue 
Apparent,  Te^qae  baud  enarrakiU  rohur,^* 

Atbivm  Pickwatsa. 

Pim^nytons^-^LohxsiTj  {41  feet  by  30,  and  37  high. 

fciencc. 
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fpace  and  elevation.  The  oblong  Iquare  id 
which  it-ftands,  is  only  three  hundred  and 
ten  feet  by  one  hundred  and  feventy,  and  fo 
ill  adapted  to  receive  a  rotunda  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet  diameter,  that  it  is  ab- 
fblutely  Ihouldered  by  the  oppofite  colleges  of 
Brazenoie  and  All  Souls. 

The  Schools  and  St.  Mary*s  church  com- 
plete a  fquare  without  the  intervention  of  any 
private  edifice;  a  circumftance  to  which  it 
owes  an  efFeft  of  magnificence  which  belongs 
to  none  of  the  component  buildings,  were  they 
detached  from  the  groupe.  I  have  repeated 
Mr.  Walpole's  opinion  lefs  happily,  and  I  do 
not  think  his  judgment  fevere. 

If  feen  by  moon-light  the  RadclifFe  Li- 
brary ^  lofes  much  of  the  heavy,  depreffed  ap- 
pearance, it  Ihows  under  the  meridian  fun. 
I  have  frequently  furveyed  St.  Paul's,  Lon- 

*  Gibbs  bequeathed  his  books  and  drawings  to  this 
library.  It  contains  few  others,  befide  fomc  Oriental 
MSS.  In  the  area,  are  two  Candelabra  very  ingenioufly 
conipofed  of  marble  fragments  after  the  antique  by  Pira- 
ncfi  at  Rome.  They  were  given  by  Sir  R.  Newdigate. 
With  them  might  be  placed  a  few  of  the  bed  of  the  Arun- 
del ftatues,  when  judicioufly  reftorcd,  till  a  fuite  of  roomi» 
could  be  fini(hed  for  them, 

4  don. 
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don,  under  a  fimilar  point  of  view,  and  have 
been  furprifed  by  the  fine  proportions  of  the 
colonnade  furrounding  the  dome,  vrhich  an 
atmofphcre  of  thick  fmoke  had  pofitively  ob« 
fcured  in  the  day  time  *. 

The  cupola  of  the  Badclifie  Library  not 
refling  upon  the  ^'alls  of  the  rotunda^  but  being 
propped  by  conspicuous  buttrefiles,  appears  to 
have  funk  from  its  intended  elevation.  Nor 
is  it,  in  the  leaft,  relieved  by  the  reduplica* 
tion  of  ill  ihaped  vafes,  by  which  it  b  profuie- 
ly  {unrounded. 

The  ruftic  doors  could  well  have  ipared 
their  pediments,  and  the  fmall  fquare  win- 
dows under  the  large  ones  in  the  fecond  or* 
der,  look  meanly.  This  blunder  was  certain* 
ly  a  beauty  in  the  eyes  of  the  archited,  for 
he  firfl  introduced  it  in  St.  Martin's  church, 
which  he  built  in  London ;  and  has  repeated 
it  here.  The  double  three  quarter  Corin- 
thian columns  are  yet  handfomc,  and  if  the 
intermediate  fpace,  inflead  of  being  fo  often 
perforated,  had  been  occupied  by  windows, 

«  The  RaddifFe  Square  is  defcribed  by  Vafi  in  his  ac- 
count of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  **  unifce  alia  fua  magnifi* 
cenza  una  eilrema  bizzaria.'* 

copied 
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copied  from  thofe  at  'Whitehall,  6ittit  dignify 
of  ornament  had  been  introduced  stud  a  litdc* 
ncfs  aycnded^  which  how  (bikes  tvttf  ^b* 
Icrver.  It  may  be  inquired,  wheAcf  ibis 
building  had  not  gained  both  beau^  «3d 
grandeur,  if  whole  and  infiilated  pillars  4iad 
fupported  the  architrave  and  rotunda. 

At  Cambridge,  in  the  new  building  of 
King*sCollege ^  Gibbs  has  gained  more  credit 
from  a  more  jufter  proportion,  and  ^his  ab- 
ftaining  from  Superfluous  decoratiett.  The 
Doric  portal  in  the  center  cannot -be  ^praifed.; 
hut  the  whole  elevation  as  feen  from  »^the 
fields,  is  very  noble,  and  fliperior  to  any^of 
the  fame  ftyle  of  building  in  either  univcr- 
fity.  To  all  that  is  excellent  in  the  archi- 
tefturc  of  the  Senate  Houfe,  Sir  James  -Bo- 
rough has  the  better  claim.  The  executive 
part  was  fuperintended  by  Gibbs. 

Mr.  Walpole  will  not  allow  *that  "  any 

«*  Dlmefijions. — New  building  at  King*s  College  236  feet 
by  46,  and  50  bigh. 

Senate  Houfe,  loi  feet  by  42,  and  tbe  height  3a  feet, 
h  huH  been  called  the  larged  modern  room  in  England,  but 
tbe  armoury  In  tlic  Tower  (hould  be  exceptd),  which  is 
34S  ^7  4^»  ^"^1  52  high  within  the  walls, 

6  man 
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hian  talks  of  onc^  edifice  of  Gibbs  ;'*  in  can- 
dour, he  ihould  have  excepted  the  portico  of  St. 
Martin  s.  It  is  ofto-ftyle  and  of  large  dimen- 
fions^  but  in  the  worft  iituation  imaginable^ 
as  well  from  the  irregularity  of  the  ground^ 
4s  the  nalTownefs  of  the  ftrcet.  By  no  other 
portico  in  London,  cduld  we  be  in  the  fmall- 
cft  degree  remitided  of  the  great  architypc/ 
in  the  Pantheon  at  Rome.  The  columns  of 
that  before  Carleton  Houfc  are  puny,  and  tot-- 
tering  under  the  architrave.  That  of  St. 
Gebfge's,  Hanover  Square,  has  only  half  its 
pfOportion  of  depth.  From  the  fame  cir- 
cumftance,  that  of  the  New  India  Houfc, 
dthough  rich  and  highly  finiihcd,  has  the 
appearance  of  a  corridore.  The  fame  defedr 
occurs  at  the  Manfion  Houfe,  without  a  fm- 
gle  beauty  to  counterbalance  it. 

Gibbs,  aware  that  he  was  cenfured  for 
want  of  grace,  determined,  according  to  his 
own  opinion,  to  obviate  all  objeAioris  on  that 
account,  in  his  defign  for  the  New  Church 
In  the  Strand.  He  aimed  at  elegance,  but 
could  not  accomplifh  even  prettinefs. 

The  great  art  in  a  building  of  moderate 
dimeniions  is  to  proportion  the  decorations 

I  -         to 
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to  the  fp^ce  they  are  deftined  to  fill,  that 
they  may  not  by  their  multiplicity  encumber, 
where  they  Ihould  adorn.  Unobfervant  of 
this  .rule,  Gibbs  indulged  hb  love  of  finery  in 
architcdnre,  and  has  crowded  every  inch  of 
iurface  with  petty  decoration.  The  body  of 
the  church,  not  lofty  in  itfelf,  is  broken  into 
two  orders,  and  the  fpire  is  tapered  like  a 
Chinefe  pagoda,  by  a  repetition  of  parts  cpm- 
pofed  of  members  of  Grecian  architecture. 
In  fuch  faults,  the  eye  is  offended  by  the 
afieAation  of  beauty. 

The  new  buildings  of  Magdalene  asid  Cor- 
pus colleges  are  now  to  be  confidcred. 
.  There  is  both  fimplicity  and  beauty  in 
that  at  Corpus.  The  pediment  is  fupported 
by  four  plain  Ionic  pilafters,  the  windows  are- 
imomamented,  and  the  bafe  not  ruilic,  which 
accords  better  with  the  whole. 

It  is  faid,  that  the  front  of  the  new  build- 
ing at  Magdalene  College  was  defigned  by 
Mr.  Holdfworth,  a  fellow  of  that  fbcicty. 
In  a  front  which  extends  300  feet,  and  is 
about  50  in  height,  there  are  not  lels  than 
eighty  vyindows,  and  what  is.  worfc,  they,  are 
all  of  the  fame  dimenfions.  Inlgo  Jones,  in 
3  his 
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his  ittodel  of  architefture  at  Whitehall,  in  •  a 
fpace  of  ii6  feet  in  length,  and  80  in  height, 
has  placed  only  fourteen  windows,  whieh  he 
has  made  the  vehicles  of  judicious  orna- 
ment, 

'Allowing  the  neceflity  of  rendering  fo 
many  apartments  commodious,  and  the  <lif- 
ficulty  of  erefting  a  building  of  fufficient  fize 
without  breaking  the  furfacc  into  many  parts 
or  perforations  of  no  variety ;  here  is  certain-* 
ly  nothing  to  praife  but  the  ai][)e(ft  to  the 
paddock ;  which  gives  the  air  of  a  nobleman's 
rcfidence.  It  cannot  boaft  more  than  many 
of  thofe  gftat  houfes,  where  extent  and  a 
multiplicity  of  rooms  make  the  only  amends 
for  the  deficiencies  of  architedhirCt 

Towards  the  old  quadrangle  is  an  arcade 
or  cloifter  of  equal  extent  with  the  building, 
which  was  intended  in  the  original  plan  to 
furround  the  fpacious  afca.  Mr*  Wyatt  has 
determined,  that  if  the  whole  were  gothiciz- 
cd,  a  better  efFeft  would  be  produced.  There 
is  little  to  hazard  as  to  its  prefetit  beauty, 
every  pretenfion  to  whiclx  is  loft  in  fame- 
nefs. 

For  about  twenty  years.  Keen  was  the  ar- 

I  X  chitedl 
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chiteft  principally  employed.  He  gave  the 
defign^  and  fuperintended  the  new  building  at 
Balliol  College^  which  is  a  handibme  piece  of 
ftreet  architedhire  *.  The  proportions  are  juft, 
and  the  ornaments  difpofed  with  tafte. 

Dr.  Clarke's  defigns  for  the  quadrangle  ^t 
Worcefter  College,  with  the  hall  and  chapel, 
were  confulted,  and  in  a  great  degree  follow- 
ed by  Keen,  with  conliderable  improvement. 
The  Provoft's  lodgings  were  entirely  planned 
by  him,  and  are  fmgularly  commodious. . 

He  built  likcwife  the  RadclifFe  Infirmary 
from  the  model  of  that  at  Gloucefter,  which 
owes  its  very  fuperior  plan  to  Mr.  Singleton, 
a  private  gentleman  of  that  county. 

As  the  next  deftination  of  the  Radcliifc 
fund,  the  Obfervatory  was  defigncd  by  him, 
but  had  fcarcely  rifcn  above  the  foundations 
at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1770.     The  idea 

.  «  The  elevation  of  this  buijding  is  particularly  ftriking 
as  contrafted  with  the  meanncfs  and  irregularity  of  the  an- 
cient front  of  the  college.  It  may  be  fuppofed  to  ex- 
elaim 

Prifca  juvent  alios— fgo  nunc  mt  denize  iiJttini 
Cratulor*  Ovii>» 
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-was  not  happy,  and  was  probably  much  bet- 
ter in  the  drawing,  than  when  executed.  .  It 
was  tnaterially  altered,  and  completed  by> 
Mr.  Wyatt  in  1786.  No  building  in  Oxford 
is  fo  advantagcoufly  fituated,  but  the  wings 
are  long  and  low,  and  add  nothing,  even  by 
contrail,  to  the  lightncfs  and  elegance  of  the 
centen  The  tower  finifhes  in  a  general  re* 
prefcntation  of  the  Temple  of  the  Winds  at 
Athens;  but  upon  confulting  Le  Roy  and 
Stuart,  the  model  will  not  be  found  to  have 
an  exaft  correfpondencc.  I  mention  this  cir- 
cumftance  incidentally,  and  not  as  fubtraft- 
ing  any  thing  from  the  merit  of  the  applica- 
tion. Whatever  objeftions  may  obtrude 
themfelves  on  the  firft  view  of  the  elevation, 
they  are  completely  fuperfcded  by  the  gran-^ 
deur  and  beauty  of  the  Obfervation  Room ; 
to  the  fmgular  excellence  of  which,  many 
foreigners  of  tafte  and  experience  have  given 
an  unanimous  fuifrage. 

An  obfcrvatory,  to  anfwer  all  aftronomical 
purpofcs,  and  to  difplay  at  the  fame  time  the 
graces  of  archltefture,  appears,  to  have  been  a 
performance  of  confidcrable  difficulty.  The 
firft,  which  was  eredied  at  Greenwich  by  Sir 

I  3  Jonas 
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Jonas  Moore,  Matter  of  the  Ordnance,  is  fo 
fhapclefs  and  capricious^  that  it  mi^t  be 
eafily  miflaken  for  the  fummer  houie^of  a 
whimfical  man  of  wealth,  in  the  vicinity  of 
London,  What  part  of  it  could  pofllbly 
have  been  correfted  by  Sir  Chriftophcr  Wren  } 
— yet  his  final  corre<^ion  and  approbatioii  are 
iaid  to  have  been  given  ^ 

The  Obfcrvatory  in  Richmond  Park,  built; 
at  the  expence  of  his  prefent  majefty  by  Sir 
William  Chambers^  is  an  elegant  manfion, 
folly  appropriate  to  its  original  intention, 
which  is  fufficiently  pointed  out  by  the  light 
rotunda  acid  cupola  on  the  roof. 

At  Oxford,  it  is  more  charafteriftic,  that* 
the  private  re(idenc45  Ihould  be  a  iccondary 
confideration. 

A  building  entirely  of  Mr.  Wyatt's  archi-^ 
tefture  next  merits  our  attention.  By  the 
munificence  of  the  late  Primate  of  Ireland  a 
beautiful  gateway,  in  a  part  of  Chrift  Church, 
called  Canterbury  Court,  was  finiihed  in  1778, 
The  order  is  Doric.  Nothing  in  imagination 
could  attain  to  a  more  perfe^  fimplicity,  nor 
could  we  receive  an  equal  fatisfaAion  from 

^  Farcntalia. 
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the  utmoft  effort  of  magnificence.  In  the 
Doric  column  there  is  an  appearance  of  ma- 
jcfty  and  firmnefs,  not  unappropriated  as  faf 
as  iblidity  is  implied. 

It  is  probable,  that  the  ingenious  architedt 
did  not  purpofc  a  ftrift  adherence  to  prece- 
dent ;  but  following  the  example  of  the  great 
Italian  fchool,  has  deviated  from  the  antique 
in  fearch  of  new  beauties,  and  greater  excel- 
lence. His  Doric  column  is  ftridlly  neither 
Grecian,  Roman,  nor  Italian. 

In  the  Temples  of  jEgina,  Poeftum,  and 
the  citadel  at  Athens  ^  the  moft  perfeA  ex- 
amples of  Doric,  the  guttas  retain  their  pofL- 
tion,  the  fluting  is  continued  over  the  aftra- 
gal,  and  the  column  invariably  refts  upon  the 
bafc,  without  an  intermediate  plinth. 

The  theatre  of  Marcellus  at  Rome  has 
plain  columns  with  a  fillet,  and  amongfl  the 
ruins  of  the  baths  of  Dioclefian,  it  is  intro- 
duced above  the  termination  of  the  fluting ; 
but  the  latter  inftance  is  of  the  decline  of 
Roman  architefture.  All  the  Italian  archi- 
teds  from  Palladio  to  Viola,  have  invented  a 

>  Ionian  Antiquities,  v.  ii.      Ruins  of  Poeftum  and 
Stuart's  Athens. 

I  4  Doric 
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Doric  ftyle  of  their  own ;  in  one  point  they 
agree,  in  contrariety  to  the  Greek  model;, 
their  columns  have  tori  and  b^es  like  th^ 
other  orders. 

The  whole  quadrangle  rcbpilt  upon  Mr. 
Wyatt's  plan  is  a  very  graceful  accompani- 
ment to  this  portal  as  the  great  feature,  and, 
combines  (implicity  with  tafte^ 

The  Library  at  Oriel  College  is  the  moft 
perfeift  piece  of  architefture  tn  Oxford,  but  it 
has  no  advantage  of  fituation.  The  facade  with 
equal  grandeur  and  fimplicity  exhibits  only 
the  Ionic  order.  All  the  parts  are  great  and 
commanding,  the  ornaments  few,  and  the 
whole  harmonious.  Mr.  Wyatt  has  been  lefs 
happy  in  his  dcfign  of  the  interior  **.  It  will 
be  allowed,  that  the  infide  of  this  building 
little  correfponds  either  with  the  fimple  ele- 
gance or  the  juft  proportions  of  the  elevation. 
The  windows  internally  are  not  of  a  height 
fuitable  to  that  of  the  room  ;  the  confequence 
of  which  is,  that  a  want  of  a  proper  quantity 
of  light  is  obfervable  immediately  on  en- 
trance. The  fcagliola  pillars  with  huge  white 
Corinthian  marble  capitals  appear  much  too 

•  *  Dimenjiom, — 83  feet  by  a8,  and  28  high  within  the 
walls. 

large. 
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Virge,  and  elaborately  ornamental  for  the  ror 
^fs,  whofe  plain  entablature  they  fupport; 
and  raife  in  the  mind  a  painful  fenfe  of  the 
poverty  rather  than  fimplicity  of  the  ivhole^* 
ivhich  confifts  of  an  unadorned  portal  bcr 
twcen  two  plain  walls.  A.  feries  of  tablets 
with  flight  mouldings  on  thie  outfide  of  thfi 
ftrudhire  give  the  windows  an  appearance  ot 
proportion,  which  on  entrance,  is  loft  in  a 
great  degree,  and  a  gallery  over  them,  iar 
creafcs  the  heavy  appearance  of  the  infide 
>vall. 

At  Exeter  College  a  library  of  fmall  dimenr 
i^ons  was  built,  a  few  years  fince,  as  I  have 
been  informed,  from  the  dcfign  given  by  the 
prcfent  Public  Orator ;  which  does  credit  to- 
the  corrcAnefs  of  his  tafte. 

I  muft  now  clofe  my  obfervations  on  the 
architecture  of  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford,  with 
the  hope  that  they  may  be  found  to  be  neither 
fuperficial  i)or  jimjuft.  Free  and  unprejudic- 
ed I  avow  them  to  be,  and  I  offer  thero  dif- 
fidently,  as  the  private  opinions  of  an  indivi- 
dual, who  has  no  ambition  of  forming  the 
tafte,  or  influencing  the  judgment  of  others. 

The  approach  to  the  city  of  Oxford  over 
Magdalqnc  bridge,  built  by  Gwynne,  is  unique 

6  in 
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in  point  of  cffeft,  and  the  firft  imprei!ion  it  com- 
ibunicates  of  the  grandeur  of  the  feat  of  the 
Mufes.  Whether  it  be  a  bridge  or  a  caufc way, 
the  double  columns  ^  are^  at  kail,  uielefs,  for. 
they  add  nothing  to  its  fupport.  I  am  aware  of 
Milne's  having  adopted  them  at  Blackfriars ; 
and  I  think  not  happily,  for  the  original  pur- 
pole  of  the  pillars  is  not  ornament,  but  fup- 
port. The  architeft  of  Magdalene  bridge,  it 
will  be*  allowed,  had  a  moil  impracticable 
groupd  to  work  upon,  and  his  bridge  at  Wor- 
cefter  is  a  proof  of  his  ikill,  Where  he  had  a 
fingle  river  only  to  crofs.  England  is  famous 
for  that  fpecies  of  architefture.  The  bridges 
OTcr  the  Thames  exceed  in  extent  and  magni- 
ficence, not  only  thofe  over  the  Seine,  but  io 
any  part  of  Europe.  The  modem  bridges  at 
Rome  are  not  beautiful;  and  the*  boafted 
Rial  to  at  Venice  has  no  merit  but  the  fmgle 

*  "Wc  arc  reminded  of  Spcnfer*s  bridge  leading  to  die 
palace  of  Venus. 

**  It  was  a  bridge  y  built  in  goodly  wife 

With  curious  corbs,  and  pendants  graven  fayr; 

And  arched  all  with  porche?,  did  arife 

On  ftatcly  piUourj,  frJUn'd  after  the  Doric  guiff.'* 

TaU  of  Sir  Scudamoriy  b«  iv.  c.  lo. 

arch . 
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arch.  We  have  many  provincial  bridges  o£ 
iuperior  lightnefft  and  conftrudion ;  I  will  in*, 
(lance  thofe  only  of  Henly,  Maidenhead^  aaA 
Richmpndy  over  the  Thames^.  But  the  xtioft 
pcrfed,  I  have  ever  ieen,  is  the  Ponte  Trinitit. 
over  the  Arno  at  Florence,  of  three  arches 
only,  each  ipanning  one  hundred  feet.  Stich 
ezquiflte  proportion  and  iimplici^  are  this 
fummit  of  the  art. 

By  its  curvature,  the  high  flreet  gradual^ 
expands  the  fcenes  of  academic  fplendotin 
The  fucceffion  is  not  too  fudden,  nor  does  it 
fuffer  from  the  want  of  continuity  or  neat** 
nefs  in  the  private  houfes. 

For  variety  and  magnificence  of  puUio 
buildings  no  city  in  Europe  can  offer  a  comrr 
petition.  In  the  *'  Corfo"  at  Rome,  theie 
are  large  palaces,  which  are  proudly  diftki* 
guifhed  from  common  habitations,  and  fo 
frequent,  that  a  refemblance  will  ilrike  every 
Elnglifh  vifitant.  Refpefting  the  circum- 
ilances  of  fpace  and  commodious  pavement^ 

^  The  finell  Gothick  bri^e  is  that  of  one  arch  over 
the  Adige  at  Verona,  which  fpans  213  Roman  palms, 
about  140  Englifb  feet.  It  was  built  by  Fr.  Qiocondo 
in  1468, 

which 
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which  are  {o  efiential  to  a  favourable  elevation 
of  the  fcveral  buildings^  and  the  number  of 
them  feen  in  the  fame  view,  the  High  ftreet 
in  Oxford  is  greatly  fuperior,  if  not  in  the 
individual  beauty  of  the  component  ftruc* 
tares. 

.  Before  commerce  had  ufurped  every  inch 
of  ground  in  the  bufy  parts  of  the  capital,  the' 
feries  of  noblemen's  palaces  from  Arundel 
houfe  in  the  Strand  to  Northumberland  houie 
at  Charing-crofs,  as  they  ftood  at  the  begin-' 
ning  of  the  laft  century,  muft  have  had  an  air 
4^  national  grandeur,  which  is  now  no  more. 
Oxford  is  not  only  diftinguifhed  for  beauty 
as  a  city,  but  for  the  number  and  pleafantncis 
of  its  gardens  and  public  rcforts.  The  "  ca- 
diedral  length  of  trees"  at  Chrift  Church,  the 
bowers  of  Merton,  the  happy  efFeift  of  mo- 
dern gardening  at  St.  John's,  and  of  the  ftyle 
of  the  laft  age,  in  Trinity  and  New  College, 
with  the  delightful  retreats  on  the  banks  of 
the  Cherwell  at  Magdalene  ^  compofe  envi- 
rons of  infinite  amenity.  The  Englifti  Aca- 
demus  enjoys  its  "  ftudious  walks  and  fliades," 

*  «*  To  hunt  for  tt-uth  in  Maud'Iin's  learned  grovp." 

Pope's  Imit.  Hor.  Ep.  1.  ii. 

which 
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which  yfeld  to  thoie  of  Athens,  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  revolutions  of  our  climate. 

The  fumptuous  palace  of  Blenheim,  and 
the  elegant  villa  at  Nuneham,  fo  often  ad* 
mired  and  defcribed,  are  in  the  vicinity  of 
Oxford.  After  Mr.  Gilpin,  who  poflefles  un* 
quelHonably  the  happy  faculty  to  paint  with 
words,  it  would  be  arrogant  to  attempt  a 
verbal  delineation  of  fcencs  which  he  has 
examined  with  fo  much  fcience  of  pidu« 
refque  beauty '". 

The  iyftem  of  modem  gardening  has  been 
employed  in  no  fituations  with  greater  advan- 
tage, than  in  the  grounds  which  are  attached 
to  thofe  fuperb  manlions. 

Modem  gardening,  as  a  icience,  has  had 
perhaps  too  rapid  a  progrefs  for  its  eventual 
pcrfeAion ;  and  has  been  imitated  with  fuc- 
cefs,  no  Icfs  various,  than  landfcape  on  canvas 
by  thofe  painters  who  rather  trufl  to  fancy, 
for  defign  and  colouring,  than  confult  nature 
for  original  or  correal  architypes*". 

The 

■  J^orthcrn  Tour. 

•  In  Mr.  Rcpton's  fyftem,   the  naked  manfion,  the 

fliaven  lawn,  and  ferpentine  lake  in  the  dilbnce,  are  re- 

•  _ 

peatcd  till  tbev  naufeate. — **  Taedct  me  bodiemarum  hafum 

formarum." 
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The  mtroduftion  of  architcdlure  into  garden 
icenes  in  England  may  date  its  origin  in  the 
preient  century.  Vanbrugh  gave  deiigns  fof 
temples  at  Eaftbury  in  Dorfetfhire,  but  he 
could  only  repeat  himfelf,  and  they  are  merely 
parts  of  his  houfes  in  miniature. 

At  Stowc,  he  indulged  his  fancy  in  a  pro* 
fiifion  of  unmeaning  boxes,  excepting  the 
Temple  of  Venus. 

In  the  villas  near  Rome,  the  fountains, 
terraces,  and  flights  of  flairs  (for  the  whole 
&heme  of  Roman  gardens  is  artificial)  em- 
ployed Ibme  of  their  moft  famous  architcAs, 
and  great  variety  and  tafte  are  difplayed, 
which  produce  grandeur  without  heavinefs ; 
ftnd  flatuary,  principally  in  ^cimens  of  the 
antique,  lends  its  aid  to  complete  a  magnifi- 
cent whole.  The  difgufting  conformity  and 
repetition  {o  effeftually  ridiculed  by  Pope,  no 
longer  pervade  our  gardens ;  but  are  now  pe- 
culiar to  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries^  At 
the  epifcopal  palace  at  Wirtzburg,  I  could 

formarum.'*  Tafte  and  nature  however  have  foond  ablo 
advocates  in  Mr.  Uvedale  Price,  and  Mr.  R.  P.  Knight, 
the  one  in  a  poetical,  and  the  other  in  profe  cffays,  whofc 
e£forts  may  ftill  reprieve  ."  the  obfoletc  prolixity  of  fliade.*' 

•      CowpBR^ 

not 
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not  reprcfs  my  aflonifhment  at  the  coloflal 
diilortions  intended  to  reprefent  ftatues,  tho 
bowers  of  painted  lime  trees,  and  corrcfpott^ 
dent  alleys  buttoned  with  hundreds  of  flower^ 
pots,  which  oompoied  thefe  grotefque  pleaiura 
grounds,  peopled  like  the  Elyfian  fields,  by  a 
multitude;  but  in  defiance  of  clafiic  deicrip* 
tion,  in  groupes,  faigle  figures  and  bufls,  .bc<* 
yond  arrangement  or  number. 

In  ibmc  of  our  extenfive  domains  dedicated 
to  pi<flurefque  beauty,  where  nature  has  been 
moft  indulgent,  I  have  been  difappointed  hf 
obierving  numerous  fhiK^ures  of  high  prc«« 
tenfion  as  to  ornament,  fb  ill  fuited  to  the 
genius  of  the  place.  We  abound  in  eccic- 
fiaflical  and  military  ruins,  which  are  trulj 
illimitable,  and  lofe  all  efFe<%  when  attempted 
upon  a  fcale  of  inferior  dimenfions*  Why 
are  vvc  fo  ambitious  of  multiplying  copies,  in 
which  all  charadcr  is  funk  in  diminiibed 
proportions?  Why  have  we  fuch  an  abun- 
dance of  grottos  and  huts,  in  a  climate  of 
eternal  damps? 

Inftcad  of  thefe  monotonous  embcUifh- 
raents,  and  imperfeft  imitations  of  what  we 
already  poiTefs,  in  number  and  originality,  be- 
yond other  nations  on  the  continent,  let  mc 

indulge 
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indulge  a  faint  hope^  that  tafte,  in  happief 
times^  may  fclccft  a  fpot,  and  opulence  offcf 
her  ftores  to'^  enrich  it,  with  the  genuine  mcH 
dek  of  claffic  antiquity.  The  remams  of 
Athens,  of  Rome,  of  Ionia  and  Balbec,  ard 
become  national  treafures,  by  the  ingenious  ^ 
and.  eradite  labours  of  Britiih  artifts  **.  No 
kmger  content  with  accurate  delineations 
upon  paper,  or  diminutive  cork-models  of 
them,  as  ieen  in  libraries  of  fuperior  elegance^ 
the  reftoration  of  thofc  fuperb  or  beautiful 
edifices,  ihould  dignify  fbme  chofen  fpot  of 
correfpondent  compofltion.  In  the  fimilitude 
of  cafllcs  and  abbies,  extent  and  maflivenefs 
arc  infeparably  necefTary;  without  them,  all 
eSc&,  dwindles  into  littlenefs;  but  the  Gre* 
cian  fane  may  be  rendered  pcrfeft  in  the 
minuteft  reprcfentation  of  it.  The  exaft 
model  of  the  Mailbn  Quarree  at  Nifmes, 
called  the  Temple  of  Concord  and  Vi  Aory  at 
Stowe,  built  by  the  late  lord  Temple,  when 
viewed  as  prefiding  over  a  noble  valley,  will 
prove  my  afTertion,  no  lefs  than  the  copy  of 

•  Stuart's  Athens,  3  vols  fol.  Dcgodetz^  Rome,  by  Mar- 
ihall.  Ionian  Antlquitits,  2  vols.  fol.  publiflied  by  tho 
Dilettanti  Society.     Wood's  Balbec  and  Palmyra,  &c. 

the 
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the  Temple  of  the  Winds  at  Athens,  at 
Mf.  Anfon's  at  Shuckburgh^,  though  unfor- 
tunately placed.  In  the  execution  of  fuch  a 
plan  for  a  fchool  of  claffical  architefture,  not 
the  flighteft  deviation  from  the  true  model  or 
reftoration,  formed  from  a6iual  admeafurc* 
ment,  ihould  be  tolerated.  It  Ihould  be  feen 
in  the  chaftnels  of  the  original,  confbnant  in 
every  part.  We  might  then  begin  to  antici* 
pate  our  emancipation  from  the  Vanbnighs 
and  Borrominis  of  the  prefent  day. 

A  few  years  ago,  prince  Borghefe  patronifed 
Jacob  Moor^,  who  was  the  boaft  of  the  Bri- 
tifli  nation,  and  then  ftudying  at  Rome  as  a 
landfcape  painter,  he  not  only  felt  the  beauties 
of  Claude  Loraine,  but  rivalled  them.  His 
own  portrait,  with  an  accompaniment  of  forefl: 

9  The  Choragic  Monument  of  Lyficrates.  Stuart *s 
Athens,  c.  4.  pi.  1 — 3.  The  Odlagon  Tower  of  Andro- 
nicus  Cyrheftcs.  Stuart's  Athens,  c.  3.  pi.  i — 3.  and  the 
arch  of  Hadrian  at  Athens,  are  all  imitated  in  the  giOunds 
of  Shuckburgh. 

^  He  was  bom  at  Edinburgh,  and  died  at  Rome  in  1793, 
where  he  had  principally  redded  and  ftudied.  He  has  rtr- 
prefented  himfelf  with  his  coat  taken  off  and  lying  by  him, 
and  as  reding  under  a  fpreading  tree,  in  a  forefl. 

.    K  fcenery. 
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icencry,  contributed  by  himftlf  to  the  cham- 
ber of  painters  in  the  gallery  at  Florence,  is 
an  honourable  teftimony  of  uncommon  ex* 
cellence* 

Under  Moor's  direction,  the  prince  deter- 
mined to  remodel  the  ground  adjoining  to  his 
incomparable  villa  on  the  Pincian  hill.  The 
gardens  of  the  Medici  and  Albani  rillas,  and 
thofc  called  BoboW  near  the  grand  duke's 
palace  at  Florence^  are  laid  out  in  a  ftifF 
tafte,  with  walls  of  evergreens,  ilraight  alleys, 
inarble  fountains,  and  crowds  of  ftatues.  Yet, 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  this  ftyle,  now^ 
obfolcte  in  England,  is  bcft  adapted  to  Italy; 
where  a  conftant  and  ftrong  iun  would  foon 
deftroy  velvet  lawns,  and  the  broad  fhade  in 
a  ftreet  of  clipped  trees  or  covert  walks  is 
more  coincident  with  the  local  idea  of  luxu- 
ry. Their  perfedly  harmonifing  landfcapes 
are  found  only  In  imagination  and  on  canvas, 
for  Uic  art  of  reducing  a  diftrift  of  country  to 
the  rules  of  pi^lurefque  beauty,  as  frequent 
in  England,  is  unknown  to  them. 

Moor  gave  the  firft  fpecimen  of  an  Englifh 

garden  to  the  Roman  artifts,  as  defcribed  in 

Mafon's  elegant  didaftic  poem   fo  denomi- 

6  natcd. 
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natecL  The  alleys  and  terraces  difappearing^ 
the  fountains  no  longer  are  forced  into  the 
air,  and  the  water  liberated  from  marble 
chefts,  fprcads  into  a  lake  with  irregular  (hores. 
Upon  a  fmall  ifland  in  this  garden  is  the 
temple  containing  a  fine  flatue  of  iEfculapius''; 
and  another  exquifite  morgeau  of  architefturc 
facred  to  Diana',  in  an  appropriate  fit  nation, 
each  of  moft  correft  imitation.  Other  parts 
of  thefe  ornamented  fields  exhibit  the  Roman 
fccnes  of  old,  A  hippodrome,  a  villa  in- 
variably correfponding  with  the  plan  and  fcalc 
given  by  Pliny  and  Vitruvius,  and  a  mufeum 
deftined  to  receive  the  ilatues  found  in  the 
city  of  Gabii  (deferted  even  in  the  days  of 
Horace)  realife  the  idea  I  have  Iketched  of  a 
cladic  pleafure  ground.  Upon  the  very  fitc 
of  the  gardens  of  Salluft  given  to  the  Roman 
people,  to  have  an  aftual  infpeftion  and  re- 
vival  of  fbme  of  their  original  plans  and  em- 
bellifhments,  after  a  lapfe  of  two  thoufand 
years,  afforded  a  fatisfadion  which  no  deli- 
neation could  equal. 

I  copied  the  fubjoined  infcription  on  the 
bafc  of  a  flatue  of  Flora,  in  proof  that  the 


'  ''  AXKAEnEiai  SOTHPI.- 

NBMORVM  PO 

K  :?  modem 


•    **  KOCTIVACAE  NBMORVM  POTENTI." 
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modern  Romans  are   flill  mailers  of  Latin 
compofition  ^ 

VILLAE.  BORGH£SlA£.  PINCIANAK. 

CVSTOS  HAEC  EDICO. 

OyiSQUIS  ES.  SI  UBER 

LEGVM  COMPEDES.  NE  HtC  TIMEAS. 

ITO  OyO  VOLES  PETITO  QVAE  CVPIS. 

ABrrO  QVANDO.  VOLES. 

EXTERIS.  MAGIS.  HAEC  PARANTVR  QVAM  HERO. 

IN.  AVREO  SECULO  VBl  CVNCTA  AVREA 

TIMPORVM  SECVRITAS  FECIT. 

BENEMERENTI  HOSPITI. 

FERREAS  LEGES  PRAEFIGERE  HERVS  VETAT. 

SIT  HtC  AMICO  PRO  LEGE 

HONESTA  VOLVNTAS. 

VfiRVM  SI  QVIS  DOLO  MALO  LVBENS  SCIENS 

AVREAS  VRBANITATIS  LEGES  FREGERl  P. 

CAVEAT  NE  SIBI 

TESSARAM  AMICITIAE  SVBIRATVS  VILUCVS 

ADVORSVM  FRANGAT. 

*  Upon  an  oppofite  column  are  infcribed  feme  vcrfcs 
from  Petronius  Arbiter,  (Satires,  ch.  131)  which  arc 
admirably  dcfcriptive  of  rural  fccnery  and  beauty. 
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SECTION     VIL 


The  Greeks  are  faid  to  have  borrowed 
architcfture  from  the  Affyrians,  who  had 
previoufly  acquired  it  from  the  Egyptians. 
Athens,  which  was  the  earlieft,  was  likewife 
the  beft  fchool  of  architefture.  The  orders 
which  are  afcribcd  to  Dorus  and  Ion,  have  a 
date  at  leaft  eight  hundred  years  anterior  to 
the  chriftian  sera,  but  the  Corinthian  is  more 
modern*. 

The 

*  The  hiftory  of  archite£lurc,  like  that  of  the  other  arts, 
marks  out  the  progrefTion  of  manners.  Among  the  Dorians 
it  carried  with  it  the  aufterity  of  their  national  charadlcr, 
which  difplayed  itfelf  in  their  language  and  mufick.  The 
lonians  added  to  its  original  fimplicity  an  elegance,  which  has 
excited  the  univerfal  admiration  of  pofterity.  The  Corir- 
tliians,  a  rich  and  luxurious  people,  not  contented  with 
former  improvements,  extended  tlie  art  to  the  very  verge 
of  vicious  refinement.  And  thus  (fo  connefted  in  their 
origin  are  the  arts,  fo  fimilar  in  their  progrefe  and  revolu- 
tions) the  fame  genius  produced  thofe  three  charadlcrs  of 
flyle  in  architecture,  which  Dionylius  of  Halicarnaflfus,  one 
of  the  nioft  judicious  critics  of  Greece,  remarked  in  its  Ian- 

K  3  gurgp. 
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The  Romans  were  imitatorsof  the  Egyptians 
and  Greeks.  Simplicity  and  mere  ufefulnefs 
charaAerifcd  their  national  buildings  in  the 
rude  days  of  the  republick ; — ^thofe  erefted  by 
the  Emperours  were  confpicuous  for  their 
magnificence.  They  were  moft  iumptuous 
and  beautiful  in  the  reign  of  Auguftus ;  be- 
came evidently  inferior  in  that  of  Trajan; 
and  declined  far  below  mediocrity,  even  in 
the  third  century  of  chriftianity. 

We  owe  to  the  Romans  the  invention  of 
the  Tufcan  and  Compofite  orders.  The  firft- 
njentioned  was  the  original  ftyle  of  Italy 
formed  upon  the  Doric  model,  fo  frequent  in 
Magna  Grsecia,  before  the  introduction  of 
Attic  architefture,  but  heavy  and  void  of 
grace  in  it?  proportions.  Of  the  Compofite, 
firft  ufed  in  the  Auguftan  age,  we  obferve  the 

gnage.  The  Dorians  exhibited  an  order  of  building  like 
the  ftyle. of  their  Pindar — like  Efchyltis — like  Thucydides. 
The  Corinthians  gave  their  architedlure  that  appearance  of 
delicacy  and  effeminate  refinement  which  chara£terifes  the 
language  of  Ifocrates.  But  the  lonians  ftruck  out  that 
happy  line  of  beauty,  which  partaking  of  the  limplicity  of 
|he  one  without  its  harfhnefs,  and  of  the  -elegance  of  the 
other  without  its  luxuriance,  exhibited  that  perfedUon  of 
fiyle  which  is  adjudged  to  Homer,  and  his  beft  imitators/^ 

Burgess  an  the  Study  of  Jmiquitas. 

more 
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more  frequent  inftances  confined  to  decoration 
lavifhly  employed,  than  in  pure  and  claiiical 
archite6lure. 

The  zenith  of  Roman  architefture  was 
under  the  aufpices  of  Vefpaiian  and  his  im* 
mediate  fucceffors,  who  completed  the  Temple 
of  Peace  and  the  Colofaeum,  or  Flavian  am* 
phitheatre.  Upon  the  eilablifhment  of 
chriftianity,  the  external  magnificence  wa3 
facrificcd  to  the  internal  decoration,  and  the 
oblong  fquare,  the  ground  plan  peculiar  to  the 
ancient  temples,  being  extremely  fimple  in 
their  interior,  but  fumptuous  to  view,  was 
gradually  formed  into  the  Greek  and  Latin 
crofs,  which  is  much  more  favourable  to  fii- 
perftition  than  to  beauty.  The  removal  of 
the  imperial  throne  from  Rome  to  Conftan- 
tinoplc,  involved  at  the  fame  time,  and  from 
the  fame  caufcs,  the  decline  and  fall,  not  only 
of  the  empire,  but  of  pure  archite<3xire. 

Not  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the  (ix- 
tcenth  century,  under  the  aufpices  of  Leo  the 
tenth,  and  the  Medici  family,  architeifts  \vere 
encouraged  to  apply  themfelves  to  antique 
models,  and  to.  meafure  their  proportions, 
that  they  might  defign  the  orders  with  pre- 
cifion.     Bramante,  Sangalloj  and  Michelag* 
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nou1o»  crcftcd  edifices  which  excelled  thofe  of 
the  Greeks,  both  in  magnificence**  and  regu- 
larity, in  fuch  a  degree  as  to  offer  the  bcfi:  ex- 
amples to  other  nations.  The  commence- 
ment of  the  church  of  St.  Peter  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  epocha  of  the  revival  of  archi- 
tecture in  Europe. 

Since  that  time  each  country  has  fent.its 
native  artifls  to  Rome  to  fludy  architecfture, 
who,  as  it  might  have  been  naturally  expeded, 
were*  content  to  form  themfelves  folely  in  the 
{chools  of  their  new  maflers,  as  it  was  much 
more  prafticable  to  fhidy  after  intire  works> 
and  thofe  which  were  conflantly  before  them, 
than  to  purfue  a  painful  and  uncertain  invef- 
tigation  of  the  monuments  of  antiquity.  No 
better  reafbn  can  be  adduced,  I  prefume,  for 

*  Several  of  the  moft  admired  of  the  ancient  temples 
were  not  of  great  dimenfions.  The  temple  of  Jupiter  at 
Jackley  near  Alabanda.  lonicexaftyle  i8o  feet  by  94. 
Periftyle  xi  columns  on  either  fide.  Ionian  Antiq.  v.  i. 
p.  58. 

Temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis  at  Rome.  Ionic  tetraftyle 
54  8  by  28  8.  Periftyle  ^  columns,  nine  on  either  fide. 
Degodctz*  Rome.  v.  i.  p.  50.  Mailbn  Quaree  at  Nifmes. 
Exaftyle  40  feet  by  84.  Cell  36  feet  by  64.  Periftyle  | 
columns,  II  on  either  fide,  44  feet  high,  diameter  2  feet 
9  inches,  eight  diametres.-— Clerifleau  Archit.  de  Nifmes. 

the 
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the  flow  progrcfs  of  trae  tafte  in  every  coun« 
try  of  Europe  during  the  firft  century,  softer 
the  death  of  Leo  the  tenth. 

Italy  in  the  revival  of  claflical  architefture 
prefented  an  admirable  model  in  St.  Peter's 
church,  and  inftances  of  that  ftyle,  in  facred 
edifices  which  were  afterwards  ercAed  in 
Rome,  were  increafed  to  a  great  number,  but 
with  a  lliccefs  decidedly  inferior  to  their 
archetype,  and  widely  defcriminated  from 
each  other. 

The  Italian  manner  was  not  early  adopted 
by  the  French  in  their  churches ;  for  that  of 
St.  Louis,  de  la  rue  St.  Antoine,  after  a  deiign 
executed  at  Rome  by  Vignola,  which  was  a 
iignal  for  revolution  in  the  form  and  diftri- 
bution  of  eccleiiaftical  architedxire  in  Paris) 
has  no  higher  date  than  of  the  laft  century. 
The  cupola  of  the  Invalides  by  Manfart,  and 
the  whole  ftru6lurc  of  the  church  of  St.  Ge- 
nevieve by  Sufflot,  are  fcleiflcd  as  the  mod: 
perfc(3:  proofs  of  their  national  proficiency. 

In  the  Catholic  ftates  of  Germany,  I  ob* 
fervcd  a  few,  but  imperfect:,  imitations  of  the 
Italian  ftylc,  which  dcfcrve  little  commenda- 
tion. John  Bernard  Fifchers,  even  in  his 
boafted   work,    the   church   of  St.    Charles 

Borromco^ 
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Borromeo^  a  monument  of  the  piety  and  mag^i^ 
nificence  of  the  flmperonr  Charles  the  fixth^ 
has  evinced  no  ikill^  and  produced  no  beauty, 
neither  in  the  oval  Ihape  of  its  cupola,  nor  in 
the  two  arcades,  the  one  vail  and  the  other 
diminutive,  nor  in  the  two  hiftoric  coluninsj 
fo  placed  as  they  are. 

Of  Inigo  Jones,  and  our  obligations  to  him 
for  the  introduftion  of  pure  architecture,  ibme 
mention  has  been  made.  His  pr(^e<%ed  palace 
of  Whitehall,  had  it  been  completed  under 
his  own  infpe6iion  and  the  patronage  of  his 
royal  mafter,  would  have  rivalled  many  on  the 
continent.  But  of  his  fkill  in  facred  build- 
ings we  have  no  grand  inftance,  fince  the  por- 
tico and  front  which  he  attached  to  the 
Gothick  of  Old  St.  Paul's  no  longer  exifts. 
The  church  of  St.  Paul,  Co  vent  Garden,  has 
cxquifite  fimplicity,  but  no  magnificence;  and 
has  been  both  praifed  and  blamed  with  as 
much  prejudice  as  truth  ^.     In  the  opinions 

of 

«  Critical  Review  of  publick  buildings,  &c.  8vo,  1736. 
p.  21.  Walpole's  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  8vo.  v.  2.  p.  IJ75. 
This  church  is  125  feet  by  50,  and  compared  by  Maundrcl 
to  the  mod  perfefl  of  the  temples  at  Balbec,  the  dimeniions 
of  which  are  225  feet  by  120.     Ceil  r30  feet  by-  85, 

Diameter 
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of  many  critics  the  total  abfenoe  of  ornament 
is  not  compeniated  by  mere  corre<5hiefs  of 
proportions.  The  boaft  and  admiration  of 
England  is  the  cathedral  church  of  St*  Paul'* 
We  have  even  ventured  to  advance  its  claims 
to  am  equality  with  thofe  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome» 
excepting  for  ^lagnitude  only.  That  fuch  9 
competition  will  be  eafily  maintained^  candour 
cannot  allow,  whilft  in  examining  the  object 
tions  made  by  foreigners  of  tafte,  it  finds  thftt 
they  are  founded  in  {^A,  as  well  as  fupportc4 

Piameter  of  the  columns  6  feet ;  odoftyle  eight  and  a  ba|f 
diameters  high ;  intercolumntation  9  feet;  periftyle  14  on 
either  fide  ;  pediment  J  20  high. 

.  *"  The  peculiar  circumftance  of  St.  PauPsis,  that  it  was 
iinifhed  by  one  archited  in  thirty-five  years,  from  1675  to 
J 7 10,  under  one  biihop.  St.  Peter's  was  145  years  im 
building,  from  1 503  to  1648,  under  nineteen  Popes,  and 
by  twelve  archite£is  in  fuccei&on. 

Dlmenfions, — St.  Peter's  length  729  feet,  breadth  519. 
Facade  364  feet,  height  437.  Outfsde  diameter  of  the 
cupola  189,  inward  diameter  108  feet* 

St.  Paul's  length  500  feet,  breadth  250.  Facade  180  feet, 
height  340  feet ;  outward  diameter  of  the  cupola  145  fee^, 
inward  diameter  100  feet. 

The  relative  proportions  of  thefe  churches  have  been  ad- 
mirably exemplified  by  the  architect  fionomi,  who  plac^ 
one  within  the  other,  in  a  fcale  which  he  exhibited  ^ 
^merfet  Houfe  in  1^98. 

by 
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by  opinion.  Let  us  attend  to  their  ftatemcnt 
of  deficienccs  in  architcAural  fcience  difco- 
vcrable  in  this  grand  edifice,  not  to  iniift  on 
thoie  which  are  more  dependant  on  taile. 

They  affcrt,  that  theeffential  and  vifiblcwant 
of  proportion  in  fome  of  the  principal  dimen* 
iions  is  extremely  derogatory  to  any  praiie 
which  has  been  given  to  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren 
for  his  underftanding  the  elegant  precilion  of 
the  antique,  or  even  the  excellent  modern 
ftyle,  which  cxifted  in  his  time,  and  which 
he  was  fully  enabled  to  confult  and  follow. 
They  inquire,  why  the  architrave  and  frize 
are  omitted  above  the  arcades  of  the  nave 
and  choir,  whilft  the  entablature  is  complete 
in  every  other  part  of  the  fabrick  ?  Why  the 
fummit  of  the  arcade  is  elevated,  as  in  the 
Temple  of  Peace  at  Rome,  above  the  capitals 
of  the  pilafters,  for  the  whole  height  of  ar- 
chitrave and  half  that  of  the  frize  ?  Why  has 
the  enormous  cupola,  which  appears  to  over- 
whelm the  church,  a  height  and  exterior  cir- 
cumference {o  difproportioned  to  the  other 
dimenfions  of  the  edifice  ?  And  laftly,  why  is 
the  infide  furface  of  the  cupola  made  into  an 
impcrfe<St  cone,  which  throws  the  pilafters 
out  of  their  upright,  and  forces  them  to  lean 

towards 
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towards  the  centre  ?  They  contend  that  no 
fimilar  errors  can  be  deteAed  in  the  rivaj 
temple,  nor  will  they  allow  the  great  EngUih 
architeifl  to  emulate  the  fame  of  Michel- 
agnuolo,  and  his  fucceiTors  in  that  fhipendotu) 
ftrudlure.  Acknowledging  my  incompetence 
to  decide  upon  the  validity  of  fuch  allegations^ 
I  will  only  exprefs  the  fatisfadion  I  ihould 
feel,  were  the  queftion  agitated  by  any  of  the 
learned  architects  who  fupport  the  credit  of 
the  Englilh  fchool. 

As  to  decoration,  which  muft  be  fuggeftcd 
and  regulated  by  taftc  alone,  it  may  be  wiihed 
that  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren  had  not  divided 
the  body  of  the  church  into  two  equal  orders, 
inftead  of  adding  an  attick  only,  as  at 
St.  Peter's,  and  that  he  had  been  more 
fparing  of  feiloons,  which  crowd  the  furface, 
already  broken  into  minute  ruftic,  to  the  very 
fummit.  Of  the  facade,  and  particularly  of  the 
two  hemifpherical  porticos  at  either  termina- 
tion of  the  tranfept,  too  much  cannot  be  faid  in 
praife.  The  vaft  cupola,  no  lels  than  the 
other  parts  of  the  ftruftures  in  connexion 
with  it,  when  infpcfted  from  one  of  the  an- 
gular points  of  the  building,  acquires  a  greater 
harmony  of  parts,  as  the  extreme  length  is 

fore- 
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fore-fliortened,  and  blends  more  accordantly 
lirith  the  whole. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  firft  defign 
which  he  gave  for  this  cathedral  was  more 
•{proved  hy  its  great  author;  and  it  has 
apparently  fbme  advantages  over  that  which 
was  finally  adopted,  after  many  interferences 
and  deviations,  made  at  the  inflance  of  thofe 
who  dire^d  this  fiimptuous  work.  Amongft 
other  points  of  liiperiority  may  be  noticed, 
that  the  whole  fabrick  coniifled  of  one  order 
only,  inftead  of  an  equal  divifion  into  two, 
and  the  grand  portico  projefted  with  a  fpace 
and  elevation  not  unequal  to  that  of  Agrippa 
added  to  the  Pantheon  at  Rome"". 

But  the  fsunc  of  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren,  as 
an  architeft  of  true  tafte,  is  fecurely  eftablifh-s 
cd  by  an  elegant  church  of  St.  Stephen  Wal- 
broke,  to  which  even  foreigners  confent  to 
allow  an  unqueftionable  praife.     He  has  not 

•  Dhntn/i$m  of  the  intended  church-*-Height  300  feet, 
dUnKtcr  of  the  Cupola  120,  length  43O9  breadth  300. 
IVMfliux  oc^lyle,  of  8^  diameter,  length  loo,  height  45. 
*rhc  cu|>oIa  was  not  rifing  from  a  rotunda,  as  at  prefent, 
l^yt  Iv^i^ivitcd  by  fmall  buttrciTes.  Plates  of  the  plan  and 
tWvAtiun  )i:ive  been  publi(bed|  and  the  model  is  ftill  fhowa 

$\  St.  t-<iur«. 
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omitted  a  fingle  beauty  of  which  the  deiigk 
was  capable^  but  has  applied  them  all  wi^ 
infinite  grace.  ' 

We  may  conclude  from  its  perfeAion,  th*t 
he  was  not  cramped  and  overruled  in  his  ori- 
ginal idea,  which  he  had  completed  in  bis 
own  mind  previoufly  to  the  commencement 
of  the  ftrufture;  for  nothing  like  an  after 
thought,  or  fubftitution  of  one  part  for  ano*- 
ther,  can  be  difcovcrcd  iti  the  whole.  The 
cupola  ^  refts  upon  Corinthian  columns  of  the 
fineft  proportions. 

The  libraiy  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge^ 
exhibits  more  grandeur  than  any  in  Oxford ; 
an  efFcft  which  it  owes  as  much  to  propriety 
of  iltuation,  as  to  the  excellence  of  deiign  *. 
It  has  been  objeded  to  Greenwich  Hofpital, 
that  it  coniifls  of  two  palaces  exactly  repeated^ 
and  appearing  as  wings  without  a  body. 

The  Ranger's  houfe  is  too  iniignificant  to 
terminate  fo  magnificent  an  area,  and  would 
be  well  removed  for  the  coloflal  ftatuc  of 
Naval  Viftory  230  feet  high,  as  propofcd  by 

'  Dimenjiom. — Ground  plan  75  feet  by  56;  height  of 
the  cupola  58,  diameter  38. 
S  190  fett  by  40,  and  38  high. 

Flaxman. 
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Fhrrr.an.  Bernini's  Doric  celonades  at 
St.  Peter's  are  not  greatly  fiperior  to  thofe  at 
Grccawich  ^.  That  the  firft  mentioned  tbrm 
a  circle  b  a  circumftance  of  advantage,  which 
is  amply  compcnfated  by  the  rich  peripe<^ve 
by  which  the  others  are  clofed. 

Prelcrvcd  in  the  archives  of  All  Souls  Col- 
lege are  the  plans  and  elevations  of  a  palace 
intended  to  be  crefted  in  St.  James's  Park. 
From  thcfe,  it  appears  to  have  fewer  faults 
than  Hampton  Court,  Marlborough-houfe,  or 
Winchcftcr  palace,  but  no  excellence  to  caufe 
regret,  that  it  has  never  been  built. 

The  monument*  is  more  lofty  than  the 
famous  hiftorical  columns  of  the  ancients,  but 
can  offer  no  other  point  of  comparifon.  Much, 
indeed,  it  lofes  by  its  unfavourable  fituation ; 
had  it  been  railed  in  the  center  of  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  its  elevation  would  have  been  un- 

'  Each  of  the  colonadcs  is  20  feet  high,  and  347  feet 
loi^g,  \vitl\  Joublc  columns,  as  at  St.  Peter's. 

»  The  monument  was  begun  in  1671,  and  finilhed  in 
167;,  h  is  401  fat  high,  and  contains  28,196  feet  of  folid 
IViitland  l\x>nc.  The  Antoninc  column  at  Rome  is  175  ; 
thcl*iaian  \  ;  tret ,  and  that  eredled  by  Arcadius  at  Con- 
ftuntim»|>'(  ot  i*\e  (.uwc  height,  when  perfcft.  All  the  ancient 
pillars  Hood  mtho  center  of  a  forum  or  magnificeni  fquare. 

interruptedji 
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interrupted,  and  the  event  it  was  intended  to 
commemorate,  equally  recorded.  How  often 
is  architefture  doomed  to  fufFer  from  the  ob-» 
ftinacy  of  fupcrftition,  or  the  local  prejudices 
of  matikind  ? 

By  the  farcaftic  wit  of  Swift>  the  ccnflirc 
of  Pope,  and  the  elegant  criticifm  of  Wal- 
pole,  Blenheim  was  long  condemned  to  be 
fpoken  of,  if  without  contempt,  rather  as  a 
monument  of  the  gratitude  than  of  the  taftc 
of  the  nation  i.  But  Blenheim,  fmce  its  cnvi* 
rons  have  been  fo  magnificently  embcllifhed> 
under  Browne's  direftion,  has  acquired  a  new 
chara<5ler.  Its  firft  panegyrift  was  Sir  Jofhua 
Reynolds,  whofe  accurate  judgment  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  moft  accomplilhed  critics 
of  pifturefque  beauty,  Gilpin  and  Price,  "The 
numerous  turrets  rifing  pyramidally  IciTen  the 
ponderofity  without  a  diminution  of  the  grand 
dScA  of  extent  and  folidity,  which  fhould  be 
peculiar  to  a  palace,  built  as  a  record  to  ages; 

In  this  obfervation  1  beg  to  be  underftooct 
as  not  confounding  architectural  merit  with 
the  prefent  pifturefque  effeft,  produced  long 
fince  by  a  newly  created  landfcape.  When 
Vanbrugh  imagined  and  completed  Blenheim* 

'  ''Candidisautem  animbvcduptateai  praebuerint  in  con* 
ipicuo  pofita,  qaaB  cuiqne  magnifica  roerito  contigenint.*' 

L  it 
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it  had  little  advantage  of  correfpondmg  fee- 
nery,  but  was   deeply  inveloped   in   formal 
plantations,  labyrinths^  and  topiary  works  of 
box  and  yew. 

Of  Caftle  Howard,  his  next  conilderable 
work,  the  points  of  excellence  are  ftill  fewer ; 
and  there  is  an  infinite  littlenefs  of  parts  per- 
petually interrupting  the  intended  eficft  of  a 
wKole  fo  greatly  aflifted  by  magnificent  en- 
virons. 

Architefture  flourilhes  only  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  States,  or  of  their  moft  enlightened 
and  opulent  individuals.  About  the  com- 
mencement of  the  prefent  century,  two  no- 
blemen, the  earls  of  Pembroke  and  Burling- 
ton, were  not  only  patrons,  but  eminent  pro^ 
feflbrs.  The  reverence  lord  Pembroke  fhow* 
ed  to  the  genius  of  Inigo  Jones,  and  the 
inventions  of  lotd  Burlington,  had  an  aufpici- 
ous  influence  in  correding  the  heavy  and  un- 
clafiical  manner  which  frequently  disgraced 
the  ftruftures  of  the  laft  age,  and  of  impart- 
ing fomewhat  of  Italian  grace  to  Engliih 
maniions.  Lord  Burlington's  moft  celebrat- 
ed work,  both  for  beauty  and  original it}*^,  is 
the  aflembly-room  at  York. 

In  his  own  cafino  at  Chifwick,  he  has 
adopted  the  general  idea  of  that  built  by  Pal- 
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ladio,  near  Viccnza,  and  called  the  Villa  Ca- 
pra  or  Rotonda  ^.  Withiniidc,  much  is  fa^ 
crificed  to  external  iymmetry,  both  in  the 

^  In  April  1796,  when  at  Viccnza,  I  walked  to  the 
Rotonda,  a  villa  of  the  Marchefe  Capra,  a  mile  from  th6 
city  gates*  and  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  works  of  the 
great  reilorer  of  arcbitc£lure.  Nothing  can  exceed 
both  the  plan  and  elevation,  in  (implicity,  and  commodi* 
cufnefs.  There  are  four  porticos,  four  falas,  or  large  par- 
lours, with  as  many  fmaller  adjoiningi  four  ftaircafes,  all  of 
which  communicate  witli  the  gallery  of  the  cupola.  Abovd 
is  the  fame  diftribution  of  lodging  rooms,  and  on  die 
ground  floor,  of  offices.  Though  not  an  inch  of  {pace  it 
unoccupied,  convenience  is  never  facrificed.  The  rotunda 
is  29  feet  in  diameter,  the  falas  24  feet  by  15,  and  tb^ 
length  from  one  jjortico  to  another  Is  66  feet.  As  it  ii 
fituated  upon  an  infulated  acclivity,  and  confequently  ex* 
pofed,  the  coins  of  the  houfe  are  very  judicioufly  made  tt> 
anfwer  to  the  four  cardinal  points.  Each  portico  is  fup- 
ported  by  fix  Ionic  columns;  the  whole  is  conflru(5led  of 
brick,  but  incrufted  with  *'  intonaco''  as  hard  as  marble. 
The  floors  are  likewife  made  of  a  compoft  of  pounded 
brick  with  the  heft  flaked  lime  and  fmail  pieces  of  marble 
burned,  not  fo  as  to  diflfolve  in  water,  but  to  break  with 
cafe,  and  thickly  (Vuck  in  either  at  hazard  or  in  figufei* 
When  rolled  with  a  heijvy  roller  the  floor  becomes  bighlf 
polifhed,  fo  as  to  refemble  porphyry  or  verd  antique.  The 
marquis  (hewed  me  the  whole  with  the  greateft  politeneft. 
He  faid^  that  his  houfe  was  originally  built  for  the  fammer 
reiidence  of  four  brothers  of  his  family,  with  diiKn£l  apart<» 
roents ;  and  dire^led  my  attention  to  four  original  portraits 
of  the  great  Itjdian  archite£b  Palbdio,  Scamozct,  Delli 
Valle>  and  Sanfovino  ^  the  firft  mentioned  is  by  Titian; 
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poiition  of  the  doors  and  windows,  and  in  the 
fizc  and  proportion  of  the  rooms. 

By  the  judicious  addition  of  two  wings, 
and  the  exquifitc  taftc  which  pervades  the 
improvements  lately  made,  Chifwick  has 
acquired  that  which  was  originally  deficient, 
and  commodioufncfs  is  now  added  to  archi- 
tcftural  beauty  ^ 

Palladlo's  rotunda  above  mentioned,  has 
excited  a  defire  of  imitation,  and  an  ambition 
of  improvement,  which  has  failed,  from  a 
violation  of  the  fimplicity  which  confers  all 
Its  excellence  on  the  original.  The  houfes  at 
Mcreworth  and  Footfcray  in  Kent,  and  at 
Nuthall  in  Nottinghamfhire,  vary  from  their 
archetype  with  impcrfeft  fuccefs.  The.  four 
porticos,  which  conftitute  their  decoration, 
are  ill  adapted  to  our  climate,  and  the  filling 
them  up  with  apartments,  as  in  fome  of  thefc 

I  The  connoiflcur  will  here  contemplate  all  that  is  ex- 
quifitc in  tlie  Palladian  architecture,  and  all  that  is  fafci« 
nating  in  the  Gothick  ftyle  at  Strawberry-hill,  didant  only 
a  few  miles.  The  noble  arcliitcdt^  who  purfued  the  ftudy 
of  EngliOi  antiquities  with  fo  much  fcience  and  grace 
withheld  from  his  own  work  the  merit  of  a  perfect  imita- 
tion. Strawberry-hill  is  yet  the  happieft  attempt  of  the 
kind,  as  the  numerous  Chinefe  blunders,  called  **  Go- 
thick"  by  their  inventors,  will  fuffici^rntly  prove. 

inftances, 
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inftances^  is  little  lefs  than  a  iblecifm  in  arehi« 
tefture. 

To  the  earls  of  Orford  and  Lcicefter,  w^ 
owe  two  edifices,  at  Houghton  and  Holkham 
in  Norfolk,  whicb  greatly  exceed  both  in 
tafte  and  magnificence  any  that  were  ereded 
in  the  reign  of  George  II.  lliply,  fo  fevercljr 
iatirifed  by  Pope,  and  who  lofl  all  credit  in 
his  portico  at  the  Admiralty,  gave  the  firft- 
plan  of  Houghton,  and  methodifed  the  frcr 
quent  alterations  which  were  fliggefted  by 
Lord  Orford  and  his  friends.  A  very  fplendid 
pile  is  the  effeft  of  their  joint  confultations. 
Lord  Leicefler  is  faid  to  have  imagined  the 
whole  of  his  palace  at  Holkham  in  his  own 
mind,  unaflifled  by  architefts.  Some  credit 
is  yet  due  in  the  execution  to  Brctingham» 
but  more  to  Kent,  who  defigned  the  noble 
hall  terminated  by  a  vafl  ftaircafe,  producing 
in  the  whole,  an  impofmg  efFeft  of  grandeur 
not  to  be  equalled  in  England.  There  is, 
however,  much  more  of  the  French  than  the 
Palladian  ilyle  in  both  theie  celebrated  build* 
ings ;  particularly  in  the  corridores  and  their 
appendages, 

Burlington-houfe  in  Piccadilly,  the  noble 
owner  was  content  to  allow  the  praife  of  dc- 
figning  to  Kent ;  but  its  chief  excellence  is  due 

L  3  to 
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to  the  accompaniment!  which  was  planned  by 
that  claffical  peer.  A  more  airy  and  ele- 
gant colonnade  will  be  fcldom  fcen,  even  in 
Italy. 

James,  who  had  gained  no  great  credit  in 
ibmc  of  the  fifty  churches  voted  by  Parlia- 
ment in  queen  Anne's  reign,  had  been  em- 
ployed by  the  duke  of  Chandos  to  build  his 
houfe  at  Cannons,  where  he  fet  tafte  and  ex- 
pence  equally  at  defiance.  He  fuccecded 
much  better  in  that  which  he  defigned  for 
Sir  Gregory  Page,  upon  Blackheath.  The 
laft  mentioned  was  completed  from  a  plan  in 
which  fome  deviations  were  made,  from  that 
of  Houghton,  It  is  mortifying  to  the  vanity 
of  arqhitefts  to  rcfleft,  that  fo  few  years  have 
elapfed  fince  the  ercftion  of  thefe  fiimptuous 
buildings,  and  the  difperfion  of  their  materials 
by  piece-meal. 

Wanftead- houfe  in  Epping  Foreft,  to  which 
foreigners  affign  more  architeftural  merit  than 
to  moft  others  of  our  noblemen's  refidences, 
was  built  from  a  dcfign  of  Colin  Campbell, 
the  compiler  of  the  Vitruvius  Britannicus.*, 

where 

■  Vitruvius  Britannicus  by  Colin  Campbell,    vol.  i. 
puWiflicd  1715  J  2d  1717  ;  3d  1725;  4th  by  Woolfc  and 

Gandoo 
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where  he  is  charged  with  having  afTumed  to 
himfelf  the  exclufive  credit  of  many  deiigns, 
to  which  he  had  flight  pretentions. 

The  prefent  reign  has  been  aufpicious  to 
refinement  in  architedure,  and  as  we  have 
become  more  converfant  with  the  antique 
and  Roman  models^  by  means  of  many  fplell- 
did  publications,  a  flyle  has  been  introduced 
which  is  formed  rather  on  that  of  the  tem- 
ples of  Athens  and  Balbec  fo  elucidated^  than 
of  Palladio  and  his  fchool,  allowing  die 
French  manner  to  have  been  previoufly  iu- 
perieded. 

Adams  may  be  conildered  as  the  architeft 
who  firft  adopted  this  innovation.  The  houfe 
he  built  for  lord  Scarfdale  in  Derbylhire  (al- 
though confiderably  improved  by  Bonomi) 
abounds  in  parts  collcifted  from  the  fineft  re- 
mains of  Palmyra  and  Rome,  and  is  truly  a 
competition  of  elegance  and  grandeur. 

Shelburne-houlc  in  Berkeley-fquare,  has  a 

Grandon  1767  ;  and  vol.  v.  1771,  in  imperial  folio.  Woolfc 
and  Gandon  were  both  cbffical  archite£b.  Woolfe  built 
lord  Sbrewlbury'sat  Heythrop,  and  Gandon  gave  a  inoft 
correal  and  elegant  defign  for  the  county  hall  at  Notting* 
bamy  of  the  Ionic  order.  ^ 

L  4  decorated 
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decorated  {implicity,  yet  rich  in  efFe6l>  ^nd 
fcveral  very  noble  apartments.  Of  the  fame 
defcription  is  the  houfe  at  Luton  in  Bedford-^ 
{hire,  which,  had  the  whole  plan  adopted  by 
the  late  Lord  Bute  been  carried  into  effect, 
"Would  have  been  equalled  by  few  of  the  re- 
ilfic]^^^^  of  ^^^  nobility,  in  all  that  Ihould 
charafterile  a  fplcndid  manfion.  The  library 
is  fcarcely  exceeded  in  England*  In  the  front 
of  Lord  Buckingham's  at  Stowe,  a  certain 
flatnefs  is  relieved  by  an  angular  point  of  view 
where  the  portico  becomes  majeftic. 

The  A  del  phi  in  the  Strand  may  be  clafled 
with  our  public  works.  Many  faults  have 
been  detefted  by  critics,  as  that  the  petty  or-p 
narocnts  have  hcQU  multiplied  to  exuberance, 
and  that  no  ftyle  has  been  adhered  to  in 
particular.  Confidered  as  ftreet  architeAure, 
the  whole  wants  folidity,  and  the  application 
of  the  plailcr  to  imitate  ftone  h^s  certainly 
failed. 

Palladio,  vvho  invented,  and  fo  happily 
adopted  it  in  the  palaces  which  he  built  at 
Vicenza,  had  the  advantage  of  climate,  and 
two  centuries  expofure  to  the  air  has  done  it 
but  little  detriment.  But  in  England,  and  in 
fL  great  city,  th.s  fubftitution  had  to  rcfift  the 

effefts 
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cffc&s  of  an  atmofphere  perpetually  charged 
with  damps  and  the  fmoke  of  fea  coal. 

At  Roehampton,  Sir  William  Chambers 
built  a  villa  for  Lord  Befborough^  in  which 
the  portico  is  fingularly  correA  and  elegant ; 
and  a  fuperb  maniion  for  Lord  Abercom  at 
Dudingftone  near  Exlinburgh.  By  thefe  he 
would  have  eftabliihed  his  fame,  had  he  not 
defigned  and  undertaken  Somerfet-houfe,  one 
of  the  moft  magnificent  of  our  public  build* 
ings.  In  the  conibru^lion  and  diftribution  of 
the  iiibterraneous  rooms  he  has  difplayed  an 
admirable  fkill,  and  as  public  accommodation 
was  chiefly  to  be  confulted,  few  will  deny 
that  end  to  have  been  completely  anfwere4» 
In  point  of  architectural  merit  ibme  defi* 
ciences  may  be  obfcrved.  Had  the  front  re- 
tired  from  the  ilreet,  and  the  antique  altars 
and  urns  been  totally  omitted,  or,  at  leaft, 
more  fparingly  placed  above  the  cornices  ar 
finilhing  ornaments,  there  had  been  more 
dignity.  Of  the  grandeur  and  true  effcdl  of 
the  front  above  the  Thames,  as  it  is  ftill  im* 
finiihcd,  we  can  judge  only  in  part.  It  has 
long  fince  cclipfed  the  Adelphi  in  that  un- 
commonly rich  architeftural  view  between 
the  bridges  of  Blackfriars  and  Weftminiler. 

Another 
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«  Another  public  building  applied  to  a  dif- 
ferent purpoie,  but  of  confidcrable  merit  in 
Its  particular  ftyle,  was  built  by  Dance.  Few 
priibns  in  Europe  have  a  more  appropiiate 
plan  and  conilnKflion  than  Newgate* 

At  the  Bank,  much  caprice  appears  to  have 
been  indulged.  In  the  original  building 
there  is  nothing  remarkable,  but  the  wings 
and  corridore  added  by  Sir  Robert  Taylor 
would  have  better  fuited  a  lawn  than  a  flaeet. 
No  foreigner,  from  the  external  elevation  of 
the  great  magazine  of  national  wealth,  could 
poffibly  guefs  that  fuch  was  its  deftination. 
Mr.  Soane^s  maiiivc  wall  with  horizontal 
ilripes,  inftead  of  mftic  work,  and  his  gateway, 
fifiilhed  by  farcophagi,  inftead  of  a  pediment, 
would  not  much  help  him  in  his  conjee* 
ture. 

.  The  new  buildings  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  as  far 
•3  they  are  completed,  add  little  to  Sir  R. 
Taylor's  fame  as  an  architect. 

For  traly  claffical  defign,  in  which  no  or- 
nament is  applied,  but  from  an  antique  ex- 
ample, the  chapel  of  Greenwich  hofpital,  as 
reftored  by  the  Athenian  Stewart,  has  no 
rival  in  England,  I  might  almoft  add,  in 
Italy.     So  pure  a  tafte  and  ib  charaSeriftic  a 

magnificence 
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magnificence  ihould  be  coniulted  and  adopt*^ 
ed  in  all  ecclefiaftical  ftruftures,  that  may  be 
.  hereafter  ercfted  upon  the  Grecian  model*  . 
In  external  decoration  Holland  has  ihewn  4 
richnefs  of  fancy,  although  much  lefs  clalficai 
than  that  of  Stuart.  The  embcUifhments  with-* 
iniide  of  Carleton  houfe  and  thofe  of  Dniiy* 
lane  theatre  are  very  creditable  proofs  of  hii 
fkill ;  but  of  the  colonnade  in  Pall  Mall  tlie 
effed  is  puerile,  for  with  all  its  pretcnfions,  it  is 
merely  a  row  of  pillars,  which  are  unneceilarf 
to  any  purpofe,  as  they  fupport  nothing* 
The  houfes  defigned  by  him  which  front  the 
Green  Park  have  ornaments  of  too  florid  t 
ftylc  for  ftreet  architefture. 

Without  entering  into  a  particular  det^I 
of  thoie  architeds  and  thfeir  works,  who  con* 
iHtute  the  Engliih  fchool,  I  cannot  omit  a 
few  names  and  places,  which  will  not  decline 
a  competition  with  thofe  of  other  nations  of 
Europe,  excepting  only  Italy,  The  domeilic 
architeAure  both  of  France  and  Germany, 
cyen  in  the  maniions  of  the  higher  nobiUty^ 
is  inferior  to  our  own.  Moft  of  the  German 
palaces  which  I  have  fcen,  arc  very  large,  very 
white,  and  very  ugly.  The  Germans  have 
but  oo€  idea  of  magniiiccpct,  which  is  mag* 
3  nitude ; 
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iritudc ;  where  they  have  attempted  ornament 
in  architeAurc,  it  is  a  mere  curling  up  of 
fmall  and  difcordant  parts  multiplied  to  abfo* . 
lute  confufion,  and  more  capricious  than  the 
worft  examples  of  Borromini.  Such  may  be 
obferved  in  every  capital  of  the  German 
ilates,  and  it  is  not  uncandid  to  include  thofe 
pf  Schoeubrun  and  Belvidere,  near  Vienna,  in 
this  remark. 

What  has  been  termed  ftreet  architedure, 
is  in  Germany  upon  a  gigantic  fcale,  which 
gives  a  truly  noble  air  to  their  cities,  particu- 
larly to  the  eye  of  an  Engliftiman,  who  has 
bctn  accuftomed  to  confider  each  houic  as 
fcparately  inhabited.  But  our  love  of  indi- 
vidual houfes,  and  comparatively  fmall  apart- 
ments, impoverifhcs  our  ftreet  views,  by  a 
famenefs  and  repetition  of  diminutive  edifices, 
fo  much  alike,  that  it  may  be  faid  of  them 


fades  non  omnibus  una 


Nee  divcrfa  tamcn,  Ovid  \ 

From  this  cenfure  muft  be  exempted  Icve- 
jral  magnificent  houfes  in  the  great  lijuarcs ; 

■  The  windows  being  ufually  plain  oblong  perforations, 
without  a  finifliing  prnamcnt,  lo/e  as  much  of  real  efFcdl  as 
the  hunun  countenance  would  do,  without  eye-brows, 

yet, 
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yet,  upon  examination  of  the  architcftural 
members  of  which  others  are  compoied,  a  de- 
ficiency of  lymmetry  will  ilrike  the  moft  ca- 
iual  oWcrvcr.  One  inftance  of  many,  are  the 
three  quarter  pillars  in  Stratford-place. 

In  moft  of  the  provincial  towns  in  England 
fbme  public  building  attra<^  our  notice,  and 
the  whole  archite<fture  of  the  city  of  Bath  is 
Angularly  beautiful.  Wood,  who  built  Prior 
Park  for  Mr.  Allen,  the  friend  of  Pope,  and 
Buckland  for  Sir  John  Throckmorton,  was 
the  original  architeA  of  moft  of  thofe  ftruc- 
tures  which  embellifh  that  city  in  fo  high  a 
degree. 

To  his  defigns  and  to  thofe  of  his  fcholar^, 
may  be  attributed  the  parades,  the  circus,  the 
crelcent,  and  the  new  aflcmbly-room.  Wc 
have  there  dedicated  to  the  public,  edifices  of 
as  fplendid  an  appearance  as  that  of  the  Ita- 
lian palaces,  in  which  their  cities  abound. 

Payne  has  been  employed  at  Worlbp  Ma- 
nor, Wardour  Caftle,  and  Thorndon,  all  of 
which  are  fumptuous,  rather  than  beautiful. 

In  the  northern  counties,  Carr  has  delign- 
ed  feveral  noble  reiidenccs ;  particularly  that 
at  Hare-wood  for  Mr.  Lafcellcs,  which  has  a 
grand  elevation.      He  has  built  likewife   a 

maufoleum 
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xxmufoleum  for  the  late  marquis  of  Rocking- 
ham, in  Yorkftiire. 

Hiome,  who  died  prematurely  %  exhibited 
much  genius  in  the  county  feifions  houfe 
and  prifon  at  Warwick,  and  was  iingularly 
happy  in  his  imitation  of  the  Gothick  of  the 
fiiteenth  century,  in  the  church  at  Tetbury, 
Gloucefterfliirc,  and  in  a  triangular  tower  in 
the  duke  of  Norfolk's  park  at  Arundel. 

But  to  no  individual  archited  will  the  Englifli 
ichool  be  fo  much  indebted  as  to  Wyatt,  for 
purity  and  beauty  of  ftyle,  Mr.  Walpole  has 
judicioufly  deprecated  ahy  farther  attempts  at 
refinement,  and  confiders  the  Pantheon  as  the 
acme  of  the  art.  Perhaps  this  very  aUe  ar- 
chiteifl  has  not  furpaifed  his  iirft  claim  to 
celebrity. 

Two  buildings,  lately  completed  by  him, 
have  afforded  a,  wider  icope  for  his  genius, 
tiian  private  houfes  could  have  given.  They 
arc  a  maufoleum  for  Lord  Darnley  at  Cobham 
in  Kent,  and  another  for  Lord  Yarborough  at 
Brocklefby  in  Lincolnlhire. 

The  elevation  of  the  new  Trinity-houfe  on 
Tower-hill  by  Jeffrey  Wyatt,    his    brother, 

•  At  Warwick,  ^t.  45. 

would 
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would  have  been  flill  more  elegant,  if  it  had 
not  been  overcharged  with  medallions  and 
bas-reliefs. 

At  Dulwich  is  a  cafmo  by  Nafli,  in  which 
he  has  introduced  a  new  ftylc  of  country 
houfe,  by  combining  the  advantages  of  an 
Englifh  arrangement,  with  the  beauty  of  a 
Palladian  plan.  If  fb  claflical  an  idea  fhould 
be  adopted  in  other  inilances,  there  will  be 
lels  caufe  for  cenfuring  fo  many  architectural 
deformities  as  thofe  which  are  repeated  in  the 
environs  of  London,  where  it  is  (cldom  con- 
ildered  by  the  opulent  who  employ  architc<fts, 
"  that  tafte,  and  not  cxpence,  is  the  parent 
of  beauty." 

Indeed,  the  ambition  of  producing  novelty, 
{6  conlpicuous  in  the  prelent  age,  does  not 
promife  well  for  the  national  architedlure. — 
A  happy  imitation  is  of  much  more  value  than 
a  dcfcAive  original;  and  to  copy  excellence 
with  Ipirit  and  charafter,  is  a  teft  of  no  infe- 
rior ability. 
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**  Omnet  taclto  quodam  fenHi  fine  ull&  arte  aat  ratiooe,  qum 
fiat  10  artibuB  et  in  piduris  et  in  fignis  et  in  alils  operibm^ 
reda  ac  pra?a  dijadicant.** 

Cxc.  de  Orat.  1.  iii.  p.  150. 
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SECTION    L 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  learned  *  Winckclmann 
that  the  art  of  fculpture  originated  amongft 
the  Egyptians,  the  Etrufcans  and  Greeks,  in- 
dependently of  each  other;  and  that  their 
firfl:  attempts  were  introduced  and  charafterifcd 
by  their  public  worfliip,  or  political  eftablifh- 
ments. 

The  invention  of  Ibulpture  preceded  that 
of  letters,  and  probably  that  of  painting,  as  it 
is  the  eafier  art«  By  the  Etrufcans  and  Ghreeks 
a  rude  imitation  of  the  human  figure  was  at- 
tempted; long  after  fome  refcmblancc  to  it 

*  Monumcnti  Antichi  Incditi  da  Ohnramu  Winded* 
nuuipf  Roma.  17679  c.  i.  p.  i. 
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had  been  formed  by  the  Egyptians,  both  in 
clay  and  marble. 

The  thirty  deities  wor (hipped  in  Greece, 
which  were  reprefcnted  by  fquarc  ftones,  re- 
mained in  the  city  of  Phasra  in  Achaia ;  and 
were  remarked  by  Paufanias^  in  his  journey 
through  that  province. 

The  Venus  at  Paphos  was  deiignated  by  a 
column,  and  even  Cupid  and  the  Graces,  in 
the  early  ages,  were  fimply  oblong  pieces  of 
marble^. 

In  a  (hort  time,  artifts  arofe  who  ventured 
to  engraft  a  head  upon  thefe  blocks,  and  to 
diftinguifh  by  features,  the  one  from  the 
other.  Of  this  pradice,  the  firft  inftanccs 
are  of  Jupiter  Priapus  and  Terminus,  and 
when  thefe  types  of  divinities  were  multi- 
plied, and  the  heads  of  philofophers  and 
heroes  were  fo  placed,  that  dcfcription  of 
ftatue  was  called  "  terminal"  or  *'  Hermaean.'* 

As  thefe  rude  ftatuaries  became  more  Ikil- 
ful,  the  heads  acquired  an  air  and  character 
from  bolder  defign  and  higher  finifhing ;  other 
parts  of  the  body,  particularly  the  arms  and 
feet,  were  marked  out,  whilft  the  trunk  re- 
mained fquare  and  unfculptured,  or  covered 

>  Pauf.  1.  vii.  p.  599.  «  Id.  1.  ix  p.  761,  786.     ^ 

with 
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with  a  hard  drapery  of  ftrait  and  llifF  plaits. 
The  feet  were  clofe  and  united,  and  the  other 
parts,  defcribed  as  they  were,  could  not  fiig- 
geft  any  idea  of  aAion.  It  is  reported  by 
Apollodorus**,  who  had  probably  feen  it,  that 
the  Palladium  of  Troy  had  the  feet  clofcly 
joined  to  each  other ;  that  the  rudiments  of 
fculpture  amongft  the  Greeks  and  Egyptians 
had  a  poiitive  refemblance  in  the  firft  forma-, 
tion  of  bodies  in  their  ftatues,  proves  no  more^ 
than  that  the  original  defigns  were  the  fame 
in  all  nations.  But  if,  at  the  fame  period,, 
that  the  Egyptians  could  effeA  a  certain  de- 
gree of  refemblance  to  the  human  form,  the 
Greeks  could  only  make  their  blocks  of  mar- 
ble fmooth  and  fquare,  luch  inability  evinces, 
that  they  were  not  of  the  Egyptian  ichool  of 
fculpture. 

Homer's  defcription  of  the  fhield  of  Achilles 
gives  us  reafon  to  believe,  that  fculpture  had 
attained  to  confiderable  perfedion  when  he 
compofed  the  Iliad.  We  may  infer  from  his 
iilence  in  refpcft  to  painting,  that  fculpture 
was  proceeding  towards  its  zenith,  before  the 
invention  of  the  fifter  art  in  Greece. 

^  L.  ill.  p.  00.  a. 

M  ^  To 
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To  their  contemporary  introduction  two 
obftacles  occurred,  the  ufage  of  public  wor- 
Ihip,  and  the  greater  difficulty  of  one  than  of 
the  other.  As  the  art  of  fculptural  defign 
was  infpired  by  the  deiire  of  reprefenting  their 
divinities,  the  ancients,  if  the  artifts  were  un- 
known, perfuaded  themfelves,  that  theic  effi-* 
gies  had  fallen  down  from  heaven.  To  no 
effort  of  the  piainter,  even  when  the  walls  of 
temples  were  adorned  with  pictures,  did  they 
attribute  fo  great  a  degree  of  fanftity.  Confi- 
dering  painting  as  the  more  difficult  taik, 
becaufe  the  objefts  approach  nearer  to  the 
real  appearance  of  things,  they  require  to  be 
enlivened  and  made  fenfible  by  the  manage- 
ment and  eafy  gradation  of  light  and  fhade, 
thit  though  they  are  depifted  upon  an  opake 
furface,  they  may  prefent  the  reflexion  of  a 
mirrour.  In  the  reprefentation  of  nature,  the 
grand  requiiites  are  invention,  dclign,  and 
colouring.  Sculpture  is  exempt,  from  the  laft 
mentioned,  the  difficulty  of  which  is  fuch  as 
to  exceed  the  talents  of  the  majority  of  paint- 
ers. If  the  Greeks  had  no  knowledge  of 
light  and  Ihade  before  the  time  of  ApoUo- 
4Qrus%  the  mafter  of  Zeuxis,  the  priority  of 

•  Plutarch,  p.  6160 

the 
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the  invention  of  fculpture  is  a  plain  fa&. 
Painting  therefore  may  be  confidered  as  mofc 
difficult  than  fculpture,  in  the  fame  degree  33 
mere  invention  is  more  eafy  than  execution, 
after  truth  and  nature.  One  of  the  chief  ad- 
vantages claimed  by  fculpture  is,  that  it  bringi 
nature  embodied  to  our  view,  as  the  obje<%  is 
vifible  and  of  a  palpable  form  on  all  iides^ 
which  alfb  includes  a  difficulty  of  reaching 
perfection,  from  the  power  given  of  infpeft- 
ing  it  in  every  point.  The  painter  can  cor- 
red:  and  efface  his  faults,  whilfl  thofc  of  the 
.ftatuary  are  irreparable,  and  his  moft  promiif- 
ing  work  may  be  fpoiled  by  the  Highteft  de- 
viation from  his  model. 

The  art  of  fculptural  defign  made  a  flow 
progrefs  in  Egypt,  from  the  Tevcral  circum- 
ftances  of  their  never  departing  from  the  likc- 
nefs  of  the  Ethiopic  features  of  the  natives^  to 
reprefent  ideal  beauty,  their  having  been  rc- 
flrifted  by  their  government,  which  was  con- 
folidated  with  their  religion  to  one  unvarying 
rcfemblance  of  their  gods,  priefts,  and  mo- 
narchs^,  and  laftly  from  their  artifts  having 

^  Euftath.  ad  Odyfis.  A.  p.  1484.     Hcfych. 
t  Diod.  Sic.  1.  c.  p.  44* 
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been  employed  in  fculpture  merely  as  a  trade 
that  they  had  learned  from  their  fathers^  and 
which  they  were  obliged  to  follow'*. 

Yet,  there  were  two  epochs,  or  rather  two 
manners,  to  be  diftinguiihed  in  Egyptian  fculp- 
ture :  the  firft  retained  its  primitive  difcrimi- 
nadon  till  the  annihilation  of  their  ancient  go- 
vernment, which  profcribed  innovation  or 
variety ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  prior  to  the 
oonquefl  of  the  Egyptians  by  the  Greeks,  that 
any  memorable  alteration  had  taken  place* 
Perhaps  the  fccond  manner  is  not  purely 
Egrpdan,  but  a  conceit  in  fbme  of  the  Roman 
empcrours,  particularly  Hadrian,  to  have  ihi* 
tucs  made  with  certain  of  the  Egyptian  cha- 
nderiidcs. 

In  their  genuine  itatues  we  fhall  feek  in 
vain  for  diipofition  of  parts  or  attitude,  for 
mufcles,  veins,  or  contra<^ons.  Their  deities 
are  all  of  them  uniform  and  alike.  Whether 
crcA,  fitting  or  kneeling,  their  backs  are  con- 
ftantly  propped  up  by  a  pilaller.  The  male 
deities  have  their  hands  and  arms  ffaretched 
and  clofcly  ftuck  to  dieir  fides,  and  their  feet 
are  not  parallel,  but  in  the  fame  line,  one 
advanced  before  the  other.     In  the   female 

*  Diod.  Sic.  1.  c  p.  68. 
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figures  we  may  obferve,  in  thofe  at  leaft 
which  are  upright,  that  one  hand  is  l^d  upon 
the  breafts.  They  are  draped,  but  not  a  iinglc 
fold  can  be  difcovered ;  the  clothing  is  fo  exad- 
ly  adapted  to  the  body,  that  it  can  be  known 
only  by  examining  the  neck  and  legs.  The 
other  fex  are  naked,  excepting  a  kind  of  fquare 
apron. 

Notwithftanding  this  total  failure  of  at- 
tempt to  imitate  the  human  figure,  animals 
of  exquifite  workmanlhip  were  formed  by 
thefc  fculptors,  in  which  correftncfs  in  defign- 
ing  the  bones  and  mufclcs,  and  even  an  elegant 
contour  and  gradation  in  every  part,  will  be 
allowed  to  exift.  The  Lions  at  the  foot  of  the 
Capitol,  thofe  at  the  fountain  of  the  Acqua 
Felice,  and  the  great  Sphynx  in  the  Borghcfc 
gardens  at  Rome,  are  excellent  fpecimeni. 
In  defigning  their  double  animals,  the  Egyp- 
tians were  more  confiftent  than  other  nations, 
and  (howed  more  fkill  in  putting  them  toge- 
ther. For  the  Sphynx,  which  is  fimply  a 
human  head  attached  to  the  body  of  a  brute, 
is  an  invention  more  confonant  to  the  oeco- 
nomy  of  nature,  than  thofe  of  the  Greeks  or 
Romans; — a  Centaur  can  fcarcely  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  exifled  with  fuch  a  repetition 

of 
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of  parts,  all  the  licence  of  fable  being  allowed. 
Deviations  from  the  firft  manner  had  not  fully 
prevailed  during  the  Pcrfian  dynafiy,  but  be- 
long to  the  age  of  Alexander  and  the  Ptole- 
mies, who  introduced  the  iciences,  together 
with  the  arts  of  Greece.  A  very  ftriking  dif- 
ference will  be  obferved,  not  only  in  the  mode 
of  placing  the  arms,  but  in  the  diftinguiihing 
of  the  outer  from  the  inner  veftmQnt  in  the 
drapery,  as  well  as  the  very  high  finilhing  of 
the  heads. 

Of  the  fecond  manner,  or  that  adopted  by 
the  Romans  about  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  I 
1^1  notice  only  the  leading  peculiarities. 
Thefe  artifts  were  ib  ambitious  of  making 
ilatues  in  the  true  taftc  of  Egypt,  that  they 
procured  even  their  materials,  bafaltes  and  red 
granite,  from  that  country ;  and  confidcring 
the  moft  antique  Ipecimens  as  their  models, 
were  particularly  careful  to  affix  the  Egyptiaft 
attributes.  But  the  Antihous,  although  in 
the  difguife  of  an  Egyptian,  will  be  found  by 
an  attentive  obfervcr  to  be  a  Grecian,  in  the 
whole  form  of  the  head,  its  oval  contour,  the 
correftnefs  of  the  profile,  the  fulnefs  of  the 
chin,  and  the  fuavity  of  the  mouth.  Such 
is  the  refcmblancc  in  every  known  ilatue  of 

him 
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him  by  the  Grreek  mafters,  the  far  greater 
number  of  which  have  been  difcovered  in  the 
palaces  and  villa  of  Hadrian,  who  commanded 
that  his  favourite  fhould  be  deified  in  Egypt, 
where  he  died*. 

After  the  Egyptian  works  of  art,  the  moil 
ancient  are  thofe  of  the  Etrufcans.  The  fiiift 
emigration  to  Etruria,  was  that  of  the  Pelaf^S 
a  people  of  Arcadia,  who  brought  with  them 
the  ftyle  of  art  at  that  time  prevalent  in 
Greece ;  which  is  evident  from  the  Pelaigo»- 
Greek  charafter  obfervable  on  the  Etrafco- 
pelafgic  Greek  gems  and  monuments,  from 
which  original  manner  they  departed  in  no 
inftance^  About  fix  centuries  after  that 
event,  a  fecond  and  principal  fettlement 
was  made  by  the  Greeks,  three  hundred 
years  before  Herodotus,  who  fixes  the  date  in 
the  time  of  Lycurgus  of  Sparta.  Thefe  later 
colonifts  introduced  the  art  of  writing,  and  in 
procefs  of  time,  taught  the  Etrufcans  their 

1  Faufan.  1.  viii.  p.  617.  1^  Herod.  I.  i.  p.  28. 

*  Scarabaei  of  the  fame  early  Pelafgo-Greck  work  are 
found  all  over  Greece  and  Egypt.  At  Ardea  were  vafes, 
paintings,  and  charai^ers,  in  tlie  fame  dyle,  but  by  Greek 
artifts.    Pliny. 
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fculpture  and  dciign,  together  with  their  na- 
tional hiilory  and  that  of  their  deities^  in 
which  they  eventually  attained  to  great  ex- 
cellence. Figures  now  ieen  on  the  mod 
antique  fpecimens  of  Etrufcan  art  correfpond^ 
generally  fpeaking,  with  the  old  mythology  of 
Greece. 

A  league  made  by  the  Argivi,  againft  the 
Thebans^and  the  expedition  of  the  (even  againft 
Thebes,  prior  to  the  Trojan  war,  are  the  moft 
remote  and  renowned  events  recorded  in  their 
annals.  No  memorial  of  this  war  is  preferved 
upon  any  monument  of  Grecian  art,  however 

ancient,  but  the  names  of  five  of  the  ieven 

• 

heroes  are  infcribed  on  a  gem,  in  the  Etruf- 
can charader'".  This  circumftance  may  be 
admitted  to  prove  that  the  colonifts  in  Etruria 
pradifed  arts  unknown  or  difufed  in  the  mo- 
ther country,  during  fb  eventful  a  period, 
when  the  contentions  of  its  chief  ftates  were 
carried  on  with  unremitted  violence ''. 

The  Etrufcan  flyle  is  deficient  in  grace  and 

*  This  gem,  which  is  one  of  the  moft  ancient  known. 
was  in  the  coUedion  of  baron  Stofcb,  fold  to  the  king  of 
Pknffia,  and  now  in  his  cabinet  at  Drefden. 

■  Thucyd.  I.  i.  p.  5. 
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dharafteriftic  cxprcffion,  fo  that  the  perfons 
rcprcfentcd  were  marked  only  by  the  attri- 
butes they  bore,  whether  on  their  earthen 
vafes  or  their  paterae  of  bronze.  A  leading 
diftinftion  between  the  firft  and  fecond  man-^ 
ner,  both  of  defign  and  fculpture,  is,  that  the 
hair  was  difpofed  in  minute  rows  of  curls,  as 
that  of  Hercules,  in  a  bas  relief  on  a  fquare 
altar  in  the  mufeum  of  the  Capitol,  and  the 
fkin  of  the  Ihe- wolf  in  the  fame  colle<5lion, 
caft  in  bronze  when  the  Etrufcans  exerciied 
the  arts  at  Romc^ 

Their  drapery  falls  univerfally  into  flriated 
or  ferpcntine  folds,  which  hard  manner  fome 
even  of  the  Greek  fculptors  adopted  in  their 
figures  of  the  deities,  with  reverence  to  high 
and  venerable  antiquity,  as  well  as  to  diftin-* 
guifli  them  from  mortals.  Several  connoif- 
feurs  have  aflcrted  that  fome  of  the  vafes  fo 
called  were  not  Etrufcan;  many,  however, 
which  are  genuine  exhibit  fmall  figures,  as 
intaglios,  relievos,  and  groupes.  In  Rome, 
there  is  not  a  fingle  Etrufcan  ftatue  extant, 
for  by  ftatues  only  could  the  judgment  be 

«  Dionyf.  Halic.  1.  i.  p.  64.  Cic.  Divinat.  1.  ii.  c.  20. 
Orat.  3.  in  Catiiinam. 

directed 
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direded  to  a  certain  point  of  decifion,  by 
which  a  complete  fyftem  might  be  formed  of 
the  deiigns  of  thefe  artifts. 

So  much  has  been  premifed  refpeding 
other  nations  before  we  treat  of  the  Greeks, 
amongft.whom  the  origin,  progrcfs,  and  de- 
cline of  the  arts  may  be  more  fatisfad:oriIy 
traced,  by  inquiring  into  their  religious  fyftem, 
and  hiftory. 

In  order  to  confidcr  the  arts  of  defign 
amongft  the  Greeks,  and  to  account  for  their 
excellence  in  pourtraying  the  human  figure, 
wc  muft  apply  the  ideal  to  the  objefts  of  our 
fenies,  and  the  general  form  to  the  indivi- 
dual ;  combining  them  alio  with  our  idea  of 
**  the  beautiful,'*  as  it  is  difperfed  throughout 
univcrfal  nature.  When  we  have  attentively 
examined  that  fpecies  of  beauty  in  parts  which 
is  peculiar  to  the  human  form,  we  may  deter- 
mine with  precifion  what  are  the  outlines 
and  lineaments  which,  in  a  whole,  compole 
"  the  beautiful/*  Unity  and  fimplicity  are 
the  true  principles  of  reafoning  upon  the 
cxiftence  of  "  the  beautiful'*  in  any  object; 
and  when  thefe  are  connecSed  by  proportion 
and  harmony,  the  effedl  is  "  the  iiiblime." 
We  frequently  miftake  the  perfeft  for  the 
3  f^mply 
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fimply  beautiful,  which  may  be  reduced  to 
certain  principles  in  pra<ftice,  but  can  be 
fcarcely  defined  p. 

The  Greek  fculptors,  who  excelled  in  beau- 
ty of  contour,  chofe  the  (cafon  of  youth  fof 
the  beft  models  of  their  deities,  in  oppofition 
to  fome  of  the  great  modem  mafters,  who 
have  'reprefentcd  the  mufcles  and  veins  in 
ftatues  of  every  period  of  life.  In  youth,  the 
aerial  and  the  fblid  form  feem  to  exift  in  the 
fame  body.  Hence  arofe  an  abilraA  and 
metaphyfical  notion  of  an  ethereal  being  iub- 
ilantiated  and  clothed  in  a  bodily  (hape,  but 
without  partaking  of*  the  grofs  materiality  or 
debility  of  human  nature"*. 

Beauty,  therefore,  is  of  two  fpecies,  ideal  or 
abftrad:,  and  individual  or  perfonal.  But  Na- 
ture fails  in  her  end,  from  the  accidents  to 
which  humanity  is  liable ;  fo  that  we  rarely  fee 
a  form  perfeft  in  all  its  parts.  There  arc 
heads  and  expreilion  of  coimtenance  to  be 

p  Cicero  (De  Finibus,  1.  ii.  c.  4.)  makes  Cotta  obierve 
that  It  is  more  eafy  to  fay  ^*  what  the  divinity  is  not  than 
what  he  is" — an  obfervation  which  may  be  applied  to  "  the 
beautiful"  in  the  arts,  as  being  more  eafily  felt,  than  de^ 
fined. 

^  Cic.  Nat.  Dcor.  1.  i.  c.  17^ 

dally 
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daily  feen,  which  may  rival  the  Florentine 
Niobc  or  the  Vatican  Apollo,  but  it  is  only 
partial  beauty.  To  remedy  this  defeft,  the 
Greek  ftatuaries,  propofing  to  themfclvcs  ob- 
je6b  of  worfhip  fuperior  to  nature,  always 
icprefented  them  in  the  fpring  tide  of  life  and 
eternal  youth.  As  the  individual  model  could 
not  be  found,  they  applied  themfelves  to  the 
fiudy  of  feleA  parts  in  various  bodies,  and  com- 
poied  from  them  a  more  perfcft  form.  The 
gymnaftic  exercifes>  efpecially  thofe  in  Sparta, 
in  which  women  publickly  engaged,  exhibited 
the  moil  iymmetrical  human  figures  unen- 
cumbered by  drapery,  frt>m  whence  the  beft 
examples  might  be  iele<fted.  Thefe  fpeftacles 
offered  a  large  field  to  be  fcrtilifcd  by  the 
imagination^ 

Proportions  which  approach  neareft  to  per- 
fection conititute  the  beautiful,  and  are  found 
only  in  the  affemblage  of  what  is  remarkable 
in  many  difiicult  objedls.  Man  cannot  ima- 
gine any  thing  beyond  the  beauty  of  nature, 
and  her  defefts  are  difcoverablc  by  him  only 
from  an  attentive  comparifbn  of  individuals 
with  each  other.  For  fuch  examinations  the 
cuftoms  of  the  Greeks  allowed  them  frequent 

'  Ariflophan.  Pac.  v.  761. 

opportunity. 
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opportunity.  Not  only  the  public  games 
above  mentioned,  but  their  dances  both  comic 
and  ferious,  prefented  to  them  a  true  pi<flure 
of  the  paifions,  which  their  artifts  have  fo 
happily  ftudied,  and  exprefled  with  fb  much 
ardour  and  truth.  They  were  by  theie 
means  enabled  to  dilcover  and  compare  the 
fpecific  beauty  excluiively  appropriate  to  ci- 
ther fcx.  Notwithftanding  the  infinite  varie- 
ty of  individual  charafter  from  which  they 
borrowed  fmgle  ideas,  there  refulted  a  whole, 
the  parts  of  which  had  an  exa6l  correlpond- 
ence,  and  all  the  fymmetry  of  perfefted  na- 
ture. The  laft  ornament  of  fculpture  is  efFeft, 
which,  like  the  polifli  of  a  column  or  the  luf* 
tre  of  a  diamond,  ihould  appear  as  a  part  in- 
ieparable  from  the  whole,  to  which  it  gives 
an  air  of  inftantaneous  production,  without 
betraying  the  traces  of  the  chiffel'. 

After   this    flight    iketch   of  the  abftrad 
or  ideal  forms,  I  fliall  add  Ibme  obfer\^ations. 


•  Corpus  hominis  pulchrura  eft  in  quo  non  eminent 
venae*  nee  ofla  numerantur.  Dial,  de  corrupt.  Eloquent, 
Pliny,  1.  36.  T.  2.  p.  65!.  •*  Pythagoras  Rhcginusex 
Italia,  primus  nerros  et  venas  expreffit,  icapillumque  dili* 
gcntius." 

u^  N  more 
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more  in  detail^  of  certaia  t>arts  of  the  human 
body  and  their  requiiites  to  con&tute  beauty, 
ijEi  the  opinion  of  the  ancients.  In  minutely 
Q^amining  thoie  members  of  the  human  fi* 
gure  by  whkh  alone  expreflion  or  adion  could 
be  communicated  to  the  mind  of  the  fpe<^* 
tor^  an  opinion  will  be  hazarded,  as  well  of 
what  determines  the  beautiful  and  the  defi- 
cient in  beauty,  as  of  what  diftinguifhes  the 
antique  from  the  modem. 

The  primary  parts  in  deiign  are  the  head, 
the  hands,  and  the  feef.  In  the  head,  eiTcn- 
tial  beauty  depends  on  the  profile,  particularly 
qn  the  line  which  defcribes  the  forehead  and 
the  noie,  iiv  which  the  leaft  concavity  or  rife 
increaies  or  le£S:ns  beauty,  in  its  degree.  The 
nearer  a  profile  approaches  to  a  right  line,  it 
is  the  more  majeilic  in  one,  and  the  more 
lovely  in  the  other  lex;  to  prove  this  propofi- 
tipn,  we  may  only  remark  its  oppofite. 

The  forehead  to  be  handfome  ftiould  be 

low,  an  axiom  fo  decidedly  followed  by  the 

• 

*  It  is  ailerted  by  fome  authors,  that  ten  limes  the  length 
of  the  head  is  the  juft  proportion  of  the  human  figure- • 
Others  fay  nine,  or  even  eight  times.  The  Apollo  Belvi- 
dere  and  the  Veiiu^  De'  Medici  hare' more  thaa  the  pro-i 
portion  of  ten  faces.  *i^ . ,  r 

Grecian 
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Grecian  fculptors,  that  it  now  mfalKbly  dif- 
tinguiilics  the  antique,  from  the  modem  head. 
This  axiom  is  founded  on  the  tripartite  divi- 
fi6n  of  the  human  countenance,  as  well  as  of 
the  vs^hofe  figure  by  the  ancients;  fb  tliat  <he 
noie  Ihould  occupy  exaAly  otic  third  patt  6# 
the  face.  When  the  forehead  is  high  th& 
want  of  proportion  is  eafily  difcovered  by  cori-i 
Cealing  it  about  a  finger's  breadth,  at  t'he  foofrf 
of  the  hair.  That  deficiency  in  fymrAcirf 
was  remedied  by  the  Greek  women,  who  ivofc 
a  diadema  or  fillet,  and  we  have  the  stotTiority 
of  Horace  (no  mean  judge)  that  a  low*  fore- 
head was  a  principal  conftitu^nt  of  fcmald 
beauty". 

But,  tfo  its  completion,  rihgletis  6f  hair 
forming  an  affeh  round  the  temples,  and  ca- 
inciding  to  perfcft  the  oval  of  tlife  fkce,  wercf 
indifpenfablc.  A  forehead  fo  rounded  wa^ 
peculiar  to  the  Greek  fi^male,  ahd' art  readily* 
adoptted  thfe  luxuriance  of  nature.  This 
Ihape  of  the  forehead  was  coniiddred  as  fo 
generally  requifite  to  beauty,  that  in  no  idcsd^ 
head  Ihall  We  difCover  the  locks  falling'  in- 
angles  on  thd  temples;  a  Angularity  which' 
affilh'in  the  d6ti:6lioii  df  modem  heads  en-' 

»'"  Infignem  tcnui  frontc  Lycorida."     Od.  1.  i  33. 
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grafted  upon  antique  ftatues.  By  the  artilts 
of  the  later  ages  this  obfervation  was  cither 
not  made,  or  not  adhered  to. 

The  eyes  vary  in  largenefs  as  well  in  nature 
as  in  art,  which  is  obfervable  in  the  rcprefen- 
tation  of  their  deities  and  heroes.  Jupiter, 
Apollo,  and  Juno,  have  the  eyelids  acutely 
arched  in  the  centre,  and  narrow  at  their  ex- 
tremities. In  the  heads  of  Minerva  the  eyes 
are  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  forementioned 
deities,  but  the  arch  is  lefs  elevated ;  in  thofe 
of  Venus  the  fhapc  of  the  eye  is  not  fo  full, 
and  the  lower  eyelid  a  little  raifed,  which 
produces  an  air  very  charaAeriftic  of  that 
goddefs.  Some  of  the  Roman  artifts,  as  if 
ambitious  of  improving  on  the  antique,  have 
reprefcnted  the  eyes  fo  orbicular,  that  they 
feem  to  ftart  from  their  fockets,  which  may 
be  obfcrved  in  the  Ifis,  at  Florence.  The 
pupil  is  rarely  marked  in  genuine  antiques, 
though  many  Greek  as  well  as  Roman  heads, 
in  imitation  of  the  Egyptian,  have  eyes  made 
of  jewels  or  glafs  to  refcmble  the  natural  iris. 
By  examining  many  beads,  it  will  be  found 
t;hat  the  ancients  did  not  defcribe  the  eyes 
uniformly;  and  it  may  be  concluded,  that  the 
fculptors  in  marble  did  not  mark  the  pupils 

before 
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before  the  age  of  Hadrian,  when  it  was  gene- 
rally done. 

In  the  heads  of  ftatues,  efpecially  the  ideal, 
the  eyes  appear  to  be  more  deeply  fet  than  \xi 
nature,  which  gives  them  an  air  of  aufterity 
rather  than  of  fweetnefs.  But  thcfc  larger 
ftatues  were  ufually  placed  diftantly  from  th<S 
fight ;  and  if  the  eyes  had  projected  as  in  na- 
ture, all  effeft  of  light  and  ihade  would  hare 
been  loft.  Pindar*  defcribes  beauty  as  reiiding 
in  the  eyebrows.  It  is  formed  by  the  regu- 
larly thin  arch  made  by  the  hair,  fuch  as  I 
have  witneffcd  to  be  univerfal  amongft  the 
women  of  Scio,  the  Chios  of  antiquity,  and 
others  of  the  Greek  iflands.  This  ftrong  con- 
tour of  the  eyebrows  is  expreffed  with  great 
force,  being  merely  a  projeftion  of  the  bone, 
particularly  in  Niobe  and  her  daughters,  at 
Florence.  When  "  the  fublime*'  in  ftatuaxy 
yielded  to  *'  the  graceful*'  by  rounding  and 
foftening  the  parts  which  were  originally 
marked  out  with  fevere  precifion,  even  the 
eyebrows  were  fculptured  with  more  delicacy, 
in  order  to  give  greater  foftnefs  to  the  whole 
air.     This  circumftance  is  remarkable  in  the 

»  Ncm.  8.  V.  3. 
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Mercu^  of  tke  Vat]ca%  fy  long  mWfakcn  for 
Antinous. 

Tihcoaitm^  appears  to  ha^e  had  a  tafle  for 
^ebrows  jcHiiing  OFcr  the  noie,  as  is  comnioii 
in  Turkey,  whore  the  women  encoiirage  them 
to  meet  t^  various  art«.  In  natqre,  I  coiil4 
90^  but  coniider  them  as  a  deformity,  which  I 
iiequciitly  noticed  at  ConfUntinople;  aijd  the 
^culptor^  q(  l^mc  were  of  the  fame  opinion, 
(of  though  the  eyebrows  of  Augufhis  were 
p^turally  joined^  they  correded  that  defe^  m 
^  flatues :  an  air  of  difdain  is  exprefled  by 
the  fwelling  of  the  noflrils,  as  in  the  Belvir 
fifxc  Apollo,  whilil  the  general  cfa^ra^ter  of 
lecenity  is  ^ven  in  the  forehe^  The  chin 
acquires  beauty  fron^  its  folid  round  form,  and 
as  it  contributes  ^tp  the  apparent  convexity  of 
the  cheeks^  which  in  many  heads,  not  merely 
ideal,  but  taken  firom  models  in  real  life,  ieem 

•         •  •  • 

to  be  difproportionately  large.  Yet  the  chin 
of  the  far-famed  Venus  of  Medicis  *  is  pofir 
tively  fquat  and  deprefled.     Nor  is  the  dim-r 

r  Idyll.  8.  v.  72. 
*  The  cxzSt  height  of  the  Venus  de  Medicis  is  four 
£set^  eleven  inches,  and  five  lines. 

**  Ipfa  Venus  pubem  quotirs  velamena  ponit 
Frotegitur  Ixra  femireduda  nunY|.'* 

Ovxo*  Art*  Am.  K  U*  T«  6x4. 

plc. 
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pie,  feigned  1^  the  poets  to  have  been  made 
by  the  little  finger  of  Cupid,  to  bS  cohfiderfed, 
according  to  the  ptac^ice  of  thfe  antiqufe;  te 
adding  to  beauty* 

In  adjufting  and  dcferibihg  the  hair  ^lA^ 
nite  care  was  takeil  by  the  ancient  hiaftcirii 
as  being  not  only  in  itfelf  eflentially  beautifti!> 

* 

but  as  heightening  and  relieving  it  in  the  fittt 
degree. 

0 

As  they  exerted  all  their  talents  iit  tBfc 
workmanihip  of  the  hair,  there  are  itiatiy  1^^ 
cimens  of  variety  in  the  difFerefit  epochal  cl* 
Greek  fculpturc.  In  figures  of  the  moft  uti^ 
tique  ftyle  it  is  minutely  curled ;  loofc  aitd 
eafy  when  the  arts  were  at  theit  aenith^  and 
curioufly  plaited  or  coiled  round  a  iiiigle  bdd^ 
kin,  at  their  decline.  The  Deities  wcfc  dif- 
tinguiftied  by  a  peculiar  form  and  manner  in 
which  the  hair  was  difpofed,  particularly  that 
of  Jupiter,  which  was  never  varied.  Pliidias 
formed  his  Jupiter  upon  the  model  of  Ho- 
mer*, and  neglefted  no  circumftancc  of  the 

harr. 

«  Plutarch  mentions,  tliat  when  Paulus  Emilius  vifited 
the  temple  of  Olympia,  he  Exclaimed,    *'  The  Jupiter 
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hair.  Three  diSind  manners  of  deiciibing 
the  hair  are  nodceable  in  the  ftatues  of 
Apollo.  It  is  tied  in  a  knot  above  the  crown 
of  the  head ;  it  is  raifed  above  the  ears  to  the 
ibmmit  of  the  forehead,  or  it  is  loofely  curled 
all  over.  The  hair  of  Bacchus  is  as  long, 
more  fbft  in  its  appearance,  and  lefs  curled 
than  that  of  the  Delphic  god^  By  clofe 
ihort  hair  over  the  brow,  a  full  neck,  and 
finall  head,  the  ilatues  of  Hercules  are  uni- 
formly recognized.  That  of  Satyrs  and 
Fauns,  young  or  old,  b  rough,  with  the  ends  a 
little  bent,  in  imitation  of  the  ikin  of  goats, 
of  whofe  nature  they  were  faid  to  partake^ 
The  hair  of  Mercury  is  not  long,  but  thickly 
crifped  and  curled. 

When  it  was  colledled  in  a  double  knot 

**  of  Phidias  is  the  true  Jupiter  of  Homer,  Afiffoy 
••  rmyfaftmOiJLefov.'* — Lucian.  Macrobius,  Sat.  I.  v.  c.  15. 
Valerius  Max*  Mem.  1.  iii.  c.  7.  Virgil,  in  his  imita* 
tion  of  the  Jupiter  of  Homer,  does  not  defcend  to  the 
particulars  of  his  beard,  hair,  and  eyebrows,  for  which  oroif* 
fion  he  has  the  cenfure  of  Macrobius,  but  the  praife  of 
Scaliger. 

^  Ovid  Met.  I.  iii.  p.  421 ;  Tibull,  U  i.  Eleg.  iv.  v.  ^3 ; 
and  Martialf  I.  i.  Epig.  125. 

« 
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and  tied  in  the  middle,  on  the  crown  of  the 
head,  it  denoted  virginitjr.  Mr*  Townley  has 
a  fine  head  of  Diana  fo  diftinguilhed.  The 
form  of  the  crefcent  might  hare  iiiggeftr* 
ed  the  primary  idea  of  attinng  the  head 
in  a  manner  to  refcmble  it— or  it  may  be 
imitadiFe  of  flames,  and  applicable  to  the 
vcftal  fire. 

An  attention  equal  to  that  with  which  they 
formed  the  head,  the  Greek  fculptors  (hewed 
in  the  extremities  of  the  human  figure* 
Both  in  the  hands  and  feet  they  employed 
coniummate  fkill.  Very  few  hands  are  prc- 
(erved.  Thofe  of  the  Medicean  Venus  arc 
reflored  as  far  as  the  elbow,  but  among  an- 
tiques the  befl  fpecimens  are  a  hand  of  one  of 
the  fens  of  Niobe,  at  Florence,  and  of  both 
the  figures  compofing  a  groupe  of  Mcrcuiy 
and  a  Nymph  in  the  garden  of  the  Farnefc 
palace  at  Rome.  In  male  figures  an  eiTential 
quality  of  beauty  was  the  full  and  elevated 
chefl ;  in  the  other  fex  uniformity  and  com- 
padlnefs.  The  anterior  trunk  of  the  figure 
was  never  diftended  by  corpulence  or  reple- 
tion,  but  made  to  reprefent  that  of  a  man 
awaking  from  a  placid  and  found  fieep. 

The 
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The  feet  of  the  Laocoon  ^for  txpreffion  of 
fmn)s  ihe  naked  foot  of  the  Venui  CaUipy^^, 
Mid  the  ftndals  «f  tike  Beltidere  Apcdld,  tte  all 
exquifite  m  their  ievend  modes  of  4pptopriate 
faemty. 
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SECTION     II. 


I  SHALL  not  exceed  the  limits  I  hare  pfo** 
pofed  by  offering  a  fummary  view  of  the  dif- 
ferent sras  and  fchools  of  fciilpturc  in  Greece, 
enumerating  only  their  txxoA  famous  imiijer% 
with  critical  remarks  on  the  fpccimens  whick 
ilill  remain. 

In  the  earlieil  aera  of  fculpture  in  Greece 
three  fchools  of  dcfign  were  eftablifhed;  in 
the  ifland  of  i£gina,  at  Corinth,  and  at  SAr 
cyon.  This  laft  city  was  ftyled  the  mother 
of  the  arts  %  as  Dipaenus  and  Scillide^,  and  al£> 
their  difciples  had  flouriihed  there ;  and  after 
feven  generations,  Ariftocles,  the  brother  of 
Canacus,  likewife  a  fculptor  of  eminence,  prc- 
iided  over  the  fame  eilablifhment  with  undi** 
miniflied  fame**.  The  fchool  of  M^tna, 
traced  its  origin  to  Daedalus  of  fabulous  hxC* 

*  Plin.  1.  XXXV.  c.  40.     L.  xxxvi.  c.  4. 
^  Paufan.  1.  v.  p.  437. 
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tOfy»  and  his  contemporary  Smilis  made  two 
fiatues  of  Juno,  one  for  her  temple  at  Samns, 
and  the  other  for  that  at  Argos  ^ 

From  theie  aufpidous  dawnings  of  the  arts 
diree  diitindt  fchools  arofe,  one  of  which  was 
pcailiar  to  Ionia,  the  others  were  fixed  in 
Greece,  at  Athens,  and  at  Sicyon,  each  of 
ihcm  fhimng  with  nearly  equal  fplendour  for 
jeineral  ages. 

At  the  head  of  thefe  artifb  is  placed  My-* 
fon,  whoie  ftatues  of  bronze^  attraded  the 
admiration  of  Greece,  particularly  a  Difcobo- 
lus  noticed  by  Quindtilian  %  a  repetition  of 
which  in  marble  is  now  in  the  coliedtion  of 
Mr.  Townley.  Phidias  was  the  difciple  of 
Eladas  and  Ageladas^  the  probable  contem- 
poraries of  Myron,  and  who  flouriihed  in  the 
iizteenth  Olympiad.    We  colled  from  Quinc* 

c-Id.  I.  vii.  p.  531.        i  Cicero  in  Vcrrcm,  iv.  c.  43. 

t  ««  Qpid  tam  diftortum  et  elaboratum,  ut  eft  ille  Dif- 
eobolos  Myronis.  Si  quit  tamen  ut  parum  redum  im- 
probet  o|)us,  ncmne  ab  intelledA  abfuerit?  in  qui  vel 
pnecipuc  laudabilis  eft  ipfa  novitas  ac  difficultas«'*— QuinA. 
1.  ii.  c.  xiv.  p  64.     Pltn.  xxxiv.  c.  19. 

'  Antholog.  1.  iv.  c.  xxii.  p.  334. 
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tilian  ^  that  he  excelled  in  imparting  a  celef« 
tial  dignity  to  his  figures  of  the  Deities 
(Minerva  at  Athens,  and  Jupiter  Olympus  at 
Elis),  particularly  in  thofe  wrought  in  ivory, 
many  of  which  were  lefs  than  the  natural 
iize.  He  cafl  likewife  in  bronze.  In  the 
fame  age  lived  Polycletus,  an  artift  of  exqm- 
iite  grace  and  mod  correft  finifhing;  the  latter 
quality  was  the  cffcA  of  Ms  fmgular  diligence. 
To  the  human  figure  he  gave  more  than  hu- 
man beauty^  but  failed  in  exprefling  the  ma- 
jeftic  character  of  the  gods  **. 

The  works  of  Egcfias  were  known  by  thdr 
hardncfs  and  fubllmity  of  manner  ^ 

The  arts  of  dcfign  in  Greece  flu<fhiated 
with  the  var}ing  fortunes  of  the  feveral  flates 
in  which  they  were  profeiTcd ;  but  they  re- 
gidarly  accompanied  Athens  through  all  her 
viciffitudes.  Whether  triumphant  or  dc- 
prciTed,  iu  the  progrcfs  of  the  arts  we  may 
mark  her  frequent  changes  with  an  almofl 
hiftorical  cxacilnefs.  The  viclorics  of  Thc- 
miftocles  rendered  that  renowned  city  the  afy- 

s  Quindl.  1  xii.  c.  lo. 
'  Id.  Plin  1.  xxaIv.  p   651.     I    2.  HarJouinu 
*  Quiuft.  ut  Supra. 
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huA  of  phifofbphy  and  genius^  and  the  liberty 
£>  itonoiuatbly  acquired,  extended  the  feme, 
trfailft  it  excited  the  enmlation,  of  the  Ionian 
and  Sicilian  colonifb,  if?ith  great  fuccefi. 
Tbis  haf^y  epocha  may  be  placed  about  fifty 
jeaBcs  after  the  defeat  and  expulfion^  of  the 

"  Of  t^  fchool  of  Phidias  the  moft  diftin- 
guiihied-  were  Alcanftnes  of  Athens,  and  Ago-* 
facAtUft  of  the  iiland  of  Paros.  Their  rivid 
flnU  M^as  exerted  in  finifhing  a  ftatue  of  Ve^ 
mis,  and  the  palm  was  partially  adjudged  by 
tlie  Athenians  to  their  own  citizen  ^ 

Polycletus  of  Sicyon  was  the  competitor 
wich-Phi(£as  in  an  undertaking  of  more  gran- 
dftdrand  confequence  than  his  ufual  works* 
The  inhabitants  of  Argos  eniployed  him  for 
a  coloflal  Juno,  compoied  of  gold  and  ivory, 
rather  in  emulation  of,  than  to  imitate,  the 
CMlympic  Jupiter  of  Phidias.  Two  figures  in 
bronze  by  Polycletus,  reprefenting  the  canc- 
phorse,  or  nymphs  bearing  in  bafkets  the  fym- 
bols  of  Ceres  to  a  facrificc,  were  taken  from 
the  Thefpians   by  Verrcs,    and   brought   to 

^  Diod.  SIcul.  I.  xii.  p-  72.         '  Paufan.  1.  i.  p.  81. 
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Rome.      They  were   efteemed.  beyond  any 
bronze  figures  ex'ifling  at  that  time. 

Such  was  his  fkill,  that  he  completed  the 
perfedl  figure  of  a  man,  which  fcrved  as  a 
model  to  his  fucceflbrs,  and  was  conddercd 
by  Lyfippus  as  the  acme  of  the  art  ™. 

Whilft  Phidias  in  gold  and  ivory,  and  Po^ 
lycletus  in  bronze,  engroflcd  to  themfelves^ 
every  excellence,  Scopas  acquired  a  fcarccly 
inferior  celebrity  for  his  fiatues  in,  marUc* 
The  groupe  of  Niobe  at  Florence  was  attii- 
buted  by  Pliny  to  Scopas  or  Praxiteles,  for  he 
does  not  decide ".  Againft  the  prcteniions  of. 
the  latter  we  may  adduce  the  iimplicity  o£ 
drapery  in  the  daughters,  which  evidently 
chara<5terifes  an  age  immediately  preceding 
that  of  Praxiteles.  With  greater  probability^ 
therefore,  Scopas  was  the  artift. 

The  fineil:  fragment  of  Greek  iculpture 
now  in  England,  is  a  head  of  Niobe  (a  repeti^ 
tion  of  that  at  Florence,  but  of  very  fuperior 

m  Polycletus  Sicyonius  fecit  et  quem  canona  artifices 
vocanty  lineamenta  artis  ex  eo  peteDtes,  velut  a  lege  qua* 
dam. — Plio.  1.  xxxv.  c.  19.  Cicero  (de  clans  Orator, 
c.  86)  confounds  the  Doryphores  with  this  ftatue. 

"  Anthol.  1.  iv.  c.  9. 
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workmanfhip)  which  was  brought  from  Rome 
by  Lord  Exeter,  and  by  him  prefcntcd  to 
Lord  Yarborough. 

The  laft  fculptor  coeval  with  Phidias  was 
Ctefilaus,  who  jointly  with  him  and  Polycle- 
tus  finifhed  one  of  the  three  Amazons  de- 
iigned  to  decorate  the  temple  of  Diana  at 
£phefus»  and  the  ftatue  of  Pericles  commend- 
ed by  Pliny.  He  allows  to  Ctefilaus  °  the 
itngular  felicity  of  giving  a  more  noble  air  to 
his  heroes,  even  than  that  which  they  pof- 
feiTed.  Abbate  Winckelmann^  with  that 
coniummate  erudition  with  which  he  ex- 
amines thefe  fubjeAs,  contends  againft  the 
received  opinion  that  the  Mirmillo  or  dying 
Gladiator  in  the  Capitol,  was  the  performance 
of  this  Iculptor. 

Of  the  firil:  ftyle  of  the  Grecians,  fo  re- 
markable for  limplicity  and  boldnefs,  the  aera 
was  circumfcribed  to  the  limits  of  fifty" 
years,  a  period  during  which  the  arts  had 


•  Plin.  1.  xxxiv.  c.  19.  "  Mirum  in  hac  arte  eft,  quod 
viros  nobiles  nobiliores  fecit." 

^  Mon.  Ined.  cap.  iv.  p.  71.  Maffci  Raccolt.  di  Stat. 
Tav.  Ixv. 
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arrived  at  their  meridian  of  fublimity  "i.  Tho 
fucceedlng  age  introduces  Praxiteles,  who 
may  be  called  the  father  of  the  fecond  man* 
ner,  and  whoie  works  were  diicriminated  by 
their  flowing  outline  and  delicacy  of  finifh- 
ing.  The  elevation  of  Thebes'  by  £pami« 
nondas  *  above  the  other  ftates  of  Greece,  pro- 
duced a  complete  change  in  her  whole  {y{^ 
tern ;  but  as  foon  as  the  Athenians  recovered 
their  former  iplendour,  the  arts,  which  had 
ever  kept  pace  with  it,  revived  with  xm- 
abated  vigour.  Many  works  of  Praxiteles  arc 
noticed  by  the  hiftorlans  and  poets.  His  Venus 
of  Gnidus  in  marble,  attraded  then  no  lefs 
admiration  than  what  the  Medicean  has  iince 
done  in  the  modern  world ;  and  his  Apollo  in 
bronze,   called  from  the  lizard  on  the  trunk 

^  The  names  of  Policies,  Cephifodorus,  Leocares,  and 
Hippodotus,  are  refcued  from  oblivion  by  Pliny.  The  bafc 
infcribed  of  the  Ganymede  of  Leocares  is  ftill  prefervcd  in 
the  Medici  collection. 

'  Quindl.  1  xVi,  c  10.  •*  Ad  veritatem  Lyiippum  ct 
Praxitelem  acceffiffe  optime  affirmant."  Plin.  1.  xxxiv. 
p.  726,  ut  fup.  •'  Praxiteles  quoque  in  marmore  felicior 
ideo  et  clarior  eft.  Fecit  tamen  ex  sre  pulcherrima 
opera." 

•  Dionyf.  Halicam.  1.  i.  p.  3. 

of 
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6f  the  tree  againft  vrhich  he  rcfts,  ^'  Sauroc- 
tonos/*  is  ftill  the  moft  cnrious  in  the  Villa 
Albani,  one  of  the  firft  repofitories  in  Rome. 
Praxiteles  finished  likewife  a  finall  ftatue  of 
Cupid  breaking  his  bow  and  the  fkin  of  the 
lion  thrown  over  the  trunk ',  which  was  fo 
Cfteemed,  that  it  was  frequently  copied  in 
ttiarble.  Fourteen  repetitions  of  this  figure 
are  known  to  exift,  the  fineflt  of  which  is  pro* 
feved  in  the  capitol  at  Rome.  Mr.  Townley 
has  one  w*bich  is  rcry  beautiful^  and  two 
others  of  confiderable  merit  are  in  die  collec- 
tion at  Wilton,  and  at  Sir  R.  Worfley*s  in 
Ae  ifle  of  Wight  A  faun  in  the  Pio-Cle- 
mentinc  Muieum  in  the  Vatican  is  fiippofed 
to  be  a  veiy  excellent  antique  copy  of  the 
bn^nic  hv  Praxiteles^ 

In  the  lame  collection  is  a  repetition  of  tlic 
Gnidian  Venus'".  But  the  moft  elaborate 
male-itatue  remains  unappropriated^  and  the 
fculptor  of  the  Bclvidcre  Apollo  has  eluded 

/  Calliflratu*. 
•  Scopas  maJe  another  Venus  which  was  draped,  anrf 
Plinv  aflcrts  that  it  was  more  excellent  than  that  of  Phi- 
dias  at  GniJus.    Anthol.  Epig.  Antipatri  ct  iextuiTi  ab  ipib 
Rveni. 

the 
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the  clofeft  inveftigation  of  the  Roman  anti- 
quaries. The  name  of  ApoUodorus  of  Athens 
appears  on  the  plinth  of  the  Venus  of  Me- 
dici, which  has  been  deteded  as  a  modem 
forgery. 

Not  long  after  Praxiteles  had  fignalifed 
himfelf  in  ftatuary,  but  particularly  in  bronze, 
appeared  Lycippus,  whofe  great  merit  was 
the  having  followed  nature  more  fcmpuloufly 
than  his  immediate  predcccflbrs.  If,  as  Pliny 
ftates,  his  works  were  fo  numerous  as  to 
amount  to  fifteen  hundred,  we  have  the  more 
to  regret  that  they  were  all  of  bronze,  and 
irretrievably  deftroyed "". 

No  authentic  document  remains,  by  which 
the  age  of  Agefandcr,  Polydorus,  and  Atheno- 
dorus  might  be  certified,  but  there  are  proofs, 
that  Lifippus  flourifhcd  under  the  dominion 
of  Alexander  ^,  To  thefe  firfl  mentioned  ar- 
tifls  is  the  Laocoon  afcribed  by  Pliny  %  and 
Winckelmann*  conjectures  that  Agefander 
was  the  father  of  the  others,  and  finiflied  the 

*  Plin.  1.  xxxiv.  torn.  ii.  p   646. 
y  Diodor.  Sicul.  1.  xvii.  p.  579  *  Plin.  1.  xxxvi  c.  4. 

*  Mon.  Ined.  p.  79. 

O  ci  Laocoon, 
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Laocoon  which  is  the  moft  difficult  figure^ 
whilft  thofc  of  the  two  youths  were  left  to 
his  ions. 

.  In  reply  to  thofe  who  would  infinnate  that 
this  ftatue  is  of  a  more  recent  date  than  the 
compofition  of  the  iEneid,  he  obfervcs,  that 
the  hair  of  the  two  young  men  exaAly  re  • 
iembles  that  of  the  fons  of  Niobe  or  the 
wrcftlcrs  at  Florence,  the  criterion  of  a  much 
earlier  sera. 

Notwithftanding  the  ancient  atteflations 
of  its  iupcrexcellence,  it  has  been  a  queftion 
^tated  in  the  learned  world,  whether  the 
groupe  was  formed  upon  Virgil's  defcription, 
OT  that  it  fupplied  the  poet  with  the  fidion. 
But  the  effeft  to  be  produced  in  either  i^- 
pcars  to  have  originated  in  diftincl  principles, 
of  the  one  (imply  commiferation  of  torture, 
of  the  other  extreme  horror. 

In  the  age  of  the  iculptors  of  the  Laocoon, 
Appolonius  and  Taurifcus  are  conjeftured  to 
have  flourifhed ;  for  their  prccifc  date  is  not 
known.  They  finifhcd  that  very  celebrated 
groupe  now  at  Naples,  and  called,  *'  the  Far- 
nefe  Bull."  Dirce  is  rcprcfentcd  in  the  ad: 
of  being  bound  to  the  horns  of  the  enraged 
animal,  in  order  to  precipitate  her  into  the 

fea 
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fca  by  Zethus  and  Amphion,  the  fons  of  An* 
tiopa,  who  is  hkewifc  there ;  and  a  fifth 
figure  of  a  young  man  fitting  in  horror  of  fb 
cruel  a  puniihment,  completes  the  rival 
groupe  of  the  Laocoon  **•  The  antique  parts 
are  in  a  fimilar  flyle  to  it,  but  the  rcflora- 
tions  are  numerous,  and  in  fome  inflanccs 
unaccordant.  Upon  an  infcriptlon,  now  ob- 
literated, was  traced  the  name  of  another 
artlfi,  Mcnecratcs ;  and  we  are  told,  that  this 
vaft  rtafs  of  fculpture  was  formed  out  of  a 
fingle  block,  in  the  ifland  of  Rhodes.  Greece, 
after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  lapfed 
into  a  flate  of  dependence  little  better  than 
ilf\fery.  Every  territory  was  impoverlfhed 
^nd  laid  wafle  by  the  exorbitant  impofition  of 
taxes,  or  continuance  of  war.  Under  the 
oppreffion  of  their  once  favoured  country  the 
arts  were  neglccflcd  and  nearly   annihilated, 

**  Plin.  1.  xxxvi.  c.  5. 
The  antique  groupes  feldom  exceeded  four  or  five 
figures,  excepting  the  Niobe,  which  is  compofcd  of  fixteen. 
Cardinal  Polignac,  about  1730,  difcovcrcd  amongft  fomc 
ruins,  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  palace  of  Marius,  twelve 
female  (latues  without  heads.  Lambert  Sigifbert  Adam, 
a  French  fculptor  then  at  Rome,  converted  them  at  once 
into  Achilles  amidd  the  4AUghters  of  Lycomedes. 

O  3  had 
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had  they  not  found  refuge  in  Afia,  in  the 
patronage  of  the  Scleucidae  *". 

Men  of  talents  in  every  profcflion,  fought 
in  Egypt  the  encouragement  afforded  them 
\ff  Ptolemy  Soter,  who  exhibited  a  munifi-r 
cence  worthy  of  Alexander;^  his  predeccflbr  in 
that  kingdom. 

Soon  after  the  art^  had  banifhed  themfelve^ 
^m  Greece,  liberty  infpired  her  lafl  heroeS| 
Aratus  and  Philipomanes,  to  attempt  her  re* 
ftoration.  Mutual  jealouiy  prevented  that 
glorious  end,  and  recourfe  being  had  to  the 
Bomans  agaii^  the  Macedonian'  Philip,  he 
was  defeated  and  compelled  to  cede  the  pro- 
^nces  he  had  unjuflly  ufurped. 

On?  hundred  and  ninety-fqur  years  before 
Chrifl,  the  Roman  conful  Quintus  Flaminius 

*  ,  •       •  • 

proclaimed  at  Corinth  univerfal  liberty  to 
Greece;  and  the  public  tranquillity  confe- 
guent  on  that  event,  introduced  one  of  the 
mofl  memorable  aeras  of  the  arts. 

« 

Immediately,  upon  their  arrival,  Calliflra- 
tus,  Athenaeus,  arid  Policies,  were  the  mofl 
admired  mafters  of  fculpture.  Policies  dif- 
tinguilhed  himfelf  by  a  flatue  of  the  Herma- 

*  Polyb.  1.  xvii.  p  97. 

phroditCj 
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phtodite,  now  in  the  Borghefe  Villa  at  Rome. 
ApoUonius  the  Athenian  made  the  Torfa  of 
Hercules  in  the  Belviderc,  which  was  efteem* 
cd  by  Michel-Agnuolo  fuperior  to  any  pcr- 
feft  ftatuc  'difcovered,  at  that  period,  in 
Rome. 

But  the  reftlefs  genius  of  the  Grecians  in- 
cited them  to  acls  by  which  they  loft  the 
liberty  they  ftrove  to  defend,  before  aggrcf- 
fion  had  been  made  by  the  Rohians,  to  whom 
the  Achsean  league  had  adminiftered  a  plau- 
Hble  caufe  of  offence.  L.  Mummius,  the 
confiil,  was  dire(5ed  to  lay  fiege  to  Corinth! 
The  capture  of  a  city  fo  famed  as  a  repofitoiy 
of  all  that  was  pcrfeft  in  the  arts,  provoked 
the  avarice  of  the  Roman  conqueror,  who  re- 
ftrained  no  excefs  of  predatory  violence.  By 
tranfporting  fb  many  luperb  works  of  taftc  to 
Rome  to  grace  his  triumph,  he  excited  the 
admiration  of  his  fellow  citizens,  the  confe- 
quence  of  which  was  an  infatiable  ardour  of 
pofTeffing  them.  Thus  the  daemon  of  ap- 
propriation exhaufted  the  temples,  and  pil- 
laged the  Ihrines  of  the  moft  venerable  anti- 
quity, and  eventually  transferred  the  feat  of 
the  arts  from  Athens  to  the  growing  metro- 
polis of  the  world. 

O  4  "  Grsecia 
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^  Graecia  capta  ferum  vidoretn  cepiti  et  aites 
lotulic  agrefti  Latio/' 

HoK.  Ep.  L  U.  p.  I. 

^'SicTon  at  the  fame  time  bad  been  niva|^d 
hy  M.  Scaurus,  and  Sparta  by  Monena  and 
Yarro ;  fo  that  to  the  Greeks  the  naoft  ex- 
edlent  painting  and  ^:BtMxy,  with  the  power 
of  leftoring  thele  arts»  fo  long  their  boaft  and 
their  delight^  were  loft  for  ever*  .  Nor  was 
the  &te  of  the  arts  in  Egypt  more  fucceisful. 
The  cruelties  of  the  feventh  Ptolemy  bad 
driven  them  from  his  courts  and  after  the  de- 
'^at  of  Antiochns  and  the  Seleucida^^  they 
ibund  in  Attains,  king  of  Per^unus,  a  fole  but 
very  mimificent   prote<9x>r.     The  death  of 

Attalus,  with  the  immediate  alienation  of  his 

• 

territory  to  the  Romans,  contributed  much  to 
the  total  extindion  of  the  arts  in  Greece, 
which  was  complete  when  Auguftus  disfran- 
chifed  Athens,  and  difperfed  the  citizens, 
on  account  of  their  attachment  to  M.  An- 
tony "*. 

In  the  defblation  of  Athens  all  Greece  was 
inyolved,    Thebes,-  Sparta,  and  Myccnc,  re*- 

^  Dio,  Caff.  1,  liv.  c.  7. 

tained 
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tained  little  more  than  their  names  *•  Sylla 
had  depredated  three  of  the  richeft  and  moft 
facred  temples,  that  of  Apollo  at  Delphos,  of 
iEiculapius  in  Epidaurus,  and  of  Jupiter  at 
Elis.  Magna  Grarcia  and  Sicily  had  (hared 
the  genrral  calamity  in  an  equal  extent  ^ 

After  this  melancholy  view  of  fallen  Greece 
we  may  find  ibme  fatisfaAion  in  direfting  our 
minds  to  the  introdud:ion  of  the  arts  at 
Rome,  and  to  the  liberal  encouragement 
which  men  of  talents  experienced  even  firom 
their  haughty  and  rapacious  conquerors. 

Pail  teles  (a  name  which  has  been  con- 
founded with  Praxiteles)  was  a  native  of  Ca- 
labria, and  caft  in  iilver  Rofcius,  the  cele- 
brated a6lor,  as  an  infant  lying  in  a  cradle^ 
and  entwined  by  a  ferpent,  a  fituation  of  dan- 
ger from  which  his  nurfe  is  laid  to  have  pre- 

c  Paoian.  1.  ix.  p.  727.  Appian.  Bell.  Civw][.  ji, 
P   232.  ^;  *    . 

'  Strabo,  I.  vi.  p.  272.  The  palace  of  Attalus  abopndr 
ed  in  the  iined  (latuary,  as  is  mentioned  hy  Pliny ,  all  of 
which  was  brought  to  Rome  ;  and  the  pillage  of  fculpturc 
made  by  Vcrres  when  prsefefl  of  Sicily  to  enrich  his  gal- 
lery, was  a  principal  charge  of  crimination  by  Cicero,  in 
hts  fpirited  oration  againft  him.  Liv.  1.  xxv.  c.  40.  Ju- 
.vcnaly  Sat.  viii.  v.  87. 

fcrvcd 


iervcd  him  ^.  Nearly  about  the  fame  time, 
AfchefUaus  and  Evarider  vi^tc  in  great  requeft 
at  Home.  By  the  proiufe  and  wealthy  Lu-r 
^Ikis,  Archeiilaus  was  patroi|i{«d ;  aiid  hQiii 

tb^i?  artifts  had  gained  i^klmty  by  their 

work3  in  chalky  mpdejUed  pr^bahly  4|)9iii  the 
fine^  antiques,  as  well  ^  being  fpeeipena  of 
their  own  invention.  A  V^xim,  made  (6s 
J^ius  Casfar,  and  the  reiiomtiot}  of  a  head  of 
Piana  for  a  ilatu^f  the  <>riginal  work  of  Ti^ 
inotheus,  the  contenvporaiy  of  Sc<^>aS|  by  th« 
command  of  Auguilus,  are  noticed  by  Pliny 
a^  their  chief  works,  and  aiceirtain  their  sra 
and  their  fame,  Horace  alludes  to  the  fupe- 
tior  ftyle  of  Evander  in  ba^reliefs  ^ 

r  Cicero  de  Divinat.  1.  i.  c.  36.     Plin.  U.  xxxv.  c.  45. 

Such  was  the  profufion  of  the  Romans  after  their  con- 
falar  government  was  extinguifbedy  that  a  flatue  of  Vic- 
tory in  the  Capitol  was  ere£ied  of  maflive  gold,  and  weigh- 
ed laolb..  A  pearl  valued  at  iooo/«  Englifli  money  was 
cot  in  two,  to  make  ear-rings  for  the  ftatue  of  .Venus  in 
the  Pantheon.  M.  Antony  gave  one  half  to  Cleopatra, 
who  fwallowed  it  diflblved  in  vinegar. 

^  "  menfave  catillum 

Evandri  manibus  tritum  dejecit." 

HoR.  Serm.  L  i,  f.  iii,  v.  91- 

6  Among 
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Among  the  monuments  of  fculpture  made 
at  Rome,  in  thefe  laft  days  of  her  Fepublifc; 
and  certainly  by  Grecian  artifts,  are  the  two^ 
ilatues  of  the  Thracian  kings,  as  priibners  at 
a  triumph,  in  grey  marble.  Thefe  were 
kings  of  the  Scordifci,  a  rude  people,  whp 
were  defeated  by  M.  Licinius  Lucullus,  the 
brother  of  the  magnificent  ienator.  £xafpe« 
rated  by  their  repeated  perfidy,  he  commanded 
their  hands  to  be  cut  off,  a  circumftance  of 
cruelty  reprefented  in  the  marble  which  novf 
remains  in  the  mufeum  of  the  capitol. 

The  ftatue  of  Pompcy ',  now  in  the  hall  of 
the*  Spada  palace,  but  originally  ftanding  in 
the  Curia  or  bafilica  of  Pompcy,  in  which 
Caefar  aflcmbled  the  fenate,  and  at  the  bafc 
of  which  he  fell,  affords  a  fingular  proof  of  a 
deviation  from  the  known  cuftom  of  the 
Romans,  who  reprefented  their  living  heroes 
in  armour  ^.  But  the  great  triumvir  is  fculp- 
tured  as  a  deified  hero,  naked  and  of  coloflal 
proportions. 

»  Dicxlorus  Siculus,  I.  i.  p.  45. 
^  **  Graeca  res  eft  nihil  velarc :    at  contra  Romana  ac 
militaris  thoracas  a(idere."     Plin.  1.  xxxiv.  c   10. 

•         •  •         ■ 
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:  Abbatc  Winckclmann  very  ingcnioufly  fug- 
gefts,  that  the  ilatue  denominated  Cincinna- 
4tu8  at  Verfailles,  and  another  called  Marcus 
Agrippa  at  Venice^  are  of  an  asra  diftind;  from 
that  of  thofe  celebrated  Romans,  and  not  the 
portraits  of  the  perfons  to  whom  they  have 
been  fo  long  attributed.  In  fa<El,  that  they 
are  in  a  much  earlier  ftyle,  he  (hows  with  fuf- 
ficient  evidence  K 

We  muft  now  coniidcr  the  arts  as  tranf- 
planted  into  Kome,  although  profeiTed,  al- 
moil:  exclufivdy,  by  Greeks,  for  the  Very  op- 
preflbrs  and  depredators  of  Greece  became 
their  mofl  liberal  patrons.  Casfar,  when  in  a 
private  ftation,  had  made  an  extenlive  col- 
lediion  of  pictures,  intaglios  and  fmall  figures 
in  ivory  and  bronze,  which  he  dedicated  by 
a  public  benefaftion,  when*  as  diftator,  he 
built  a  temple  to  Venus  Genetrix.  His  mag- 
nificent Forum  is  an  inftance  of  his  deiire  to 
promote  the  grandeur  of  the  imperial  city ; 
and  he  may  be  faid  to  have  left  the  love  of 
the  arts,  as  a  kind  of  heritage,  to  the  Romans  ™, 
Auguftus  merited  the  eulogium  of  Livy,  who 

^  Monum.  Incd.  T.  i.  p.  88. 
»  Plin.  1.  xxxvii.  c.  i.     Suetonius  Jul.  c.  28. 

honours 
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honours  him  as  the  reilorer  of  the  templer  of 
the  Gods.     He  a({embled  from  every  part  <tf 
Greece  the  flatues  of  the  deities  of  the  moft 
genuine  workmanfliip,  with  which   he  em- 
bellilhed  Rome,  whilft  he  encouraged  a  pre* 
vailing  mode  of  figuring  eminent  perfons  of 
either  fcx  in  ftatuary,  as  portraits,  which  were 
placed  in  the  public  edifices ",  or  religioufl/ 
prefer ved    in  their   own.      It  is  worthy  of 
remark,    that  of  this  Emperor  two  ilatues 
only  are  allowed  to  be  real  portraits ;  one  in 
the  Mufeum  of  the  Capitol  holding  the  prow 
of  a  fliip**  in  reference  to  the  viftoiy  at  Ao 
tium,  and  the  other  was  formerly  in  the  Ron<* 
donini  coUeftion  at  Rome. 

Cleopatra,  (6  unfortunately  famous  for  her 
beauty  and  profufe  magnificence,  cheriflied 
the  arts  in  Egypt.  She  gave  a  ftatue  of 
Venus  to  Julius  Caefar  to  furniih  the  temple 
he  was  then  building  at  Rome ;  with  Marc 
Antony  Ihc  fhared  the  fpoils  of  Greece  and  of 
Pergamus,  and  to  the  Attalian  Library,  which 
ihc  procured  from  hini,  were  added  ibmc  of 

"  Id.  Calig.  c.  34.  where  he  allerts  that  Caligula  threw 
down  the  Aatues  of  eminent  men  ere(5ied  by  Auguftus  in 
the  Forum. 

"^  Mafici  Raccolt.  di  Stat.  Tar.  i6. 

the 
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tht  fineii;  vftnlss,  both  of  fculpture  and  patnt^ 
ingy  which  ezifted  at  that  time.  Two  fhi^ 
tties,  iaid  to  reprefent  this  gorgeous  queen,  of 
which  that  in  the  Belviderc  is  the  more  cele- 
lirated>  are  rather  imperfe^y  authenticated^. 
The  condu<5l  of  Augufhis  towards  theGreeks> 
«^r  he  aflumed  the  imperial  government,  was 
moderate  and  difcreet,  and  fuch  was  continued 
by  his  immediate  fucceflbrs  till  the  reign  of 
Caligula.  By  him  wbs  difpatched  Memmius 
Begulus  with  a  command  to  colle<%  fron} 
Cferj  aty  the  ilatues  which  had  been  coniir 
dded  as  its  peculiar  boaft.  With  fo  much 
exa^efs  were  thefe  orders  obeyed,  that  the 
fineft  pieces  of  art  were  brought  to  B^ome,  iti 
» {trofufion  by  which  his  palaces  were  crowd- 
ed, and  many  were  diftributed  in  his  numer* 
cms  villas.  Not  even  the  Olympian  Jupiter 
at  Elis,  compofed  of  gold  and  ivory,  by  Phi- 
dias, would  have  been  preferved  from  the 
active  rapacity  of  Rcgulus,  but  that  the  artifts 
had  affurcd  him  it  would  not  bear  removal**. 
•  To  the  aera  of  Claudius  is  referred  a  beau- 
tiful groupc  in  the  Villa  Lodovifi  at  Rome, 

p  Mon.  Ined.  T.  i.  p.  90. 
^  Jofepbus  Ant.  Jud.  1.  six.  c.  i. 

long 
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long  confidercd  as  rcprefenting  the  tragic  ftory 
of  Paetus  and  Arria,  which  has  been  patheti- 
cally told  by  Pliny  Junior  in  his  epiftles,  by 
Tacitus  and  Catullus.  Different  opinions  are 
maintained  by  the  connoifleurs.  MaiSct 
affirms  it  to  be  Menophilus  and  Dei^ettina  the 
daughter  of  Mithridatesking  of  Pontus';  and 
Gronovius*,  more  plaufibly,  that  it  alludes  to 
the  ftory  of  Macarius  arid  Canace,  th^  chil- 
dren of  CEolus.  We  are  informed  by  Paufk^^ 
rias^  that  from  the  temple  of  Delphos  only, 
five  hundred  ftatues  were  tranfpofted  to  KonM 
by  the  infatiable  Nero,  who  employed  Zeno^ 
dorus  to  cafl  a  coloifal  ftatue  of  himfelf  in 
htonzfi,  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  high.  Twd 
very  remarkable  ftatues  now  exifting  at  Rome, 
the  Belvidere  Apollo^  and  that  uilially  called 
the  Gladiator  in  the  Villa  Borgheie^  are  iup-s^ 
pofed  to  hate  been  part  of  this  fpoil.  By  the 
total  filence  of  Pliny  refpcAing  thefe  fmgulaf 
fpecimens,  we  are  thrown  upon  conjedhifc; 
and  in  this  omiffion  he  paffes  over  the  ftatuei 

• 

'  Amm.  Mar  cell.  1.  16. 
•  Tlicfaur.  Ant.  Graec.  T.  3.  tab.  xxx. 
^  Pau{an.  1.  x.  p.  813.     Id.  1.  viii.  p.  (.94.     Strabo  I.  x. 
p.  459. 
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of  Pallas  by  EvodLus,  and  of  Hercules  by  Ly- 
cuppas,  which  arc  pardcularly  fpecified  as 
having  been  brought  from  Grecian  cities". 

Nero,  when  in  pofleffion  of  thefe  cxqoiiitc 
antiques,  Ihowed  the  pervcrfion  of  his  taile  by 
covering  thofe  of  bronze  with  ^ding,  and 
Ibme  even  of  marble  are  known  to  have  been 
£6  disfigured  by  his  ridiculous  profvienefs. 
.  With  refpedl  to  the  ftate  of  the  arts  in  this 
age,  we  are  enabled  to  decide  favoUrably  by 
the  infpe^on  of  the  triumphal  arch  of  Titus, 
aad  the  frize  of  the  temple  of  Minerva,  -  in 
the  Forum  built  by  Domitiatu 
:  In  the  particular  kind  of  fculpture  applied 
to  bas-reliefs  and  trophies,  the  artifts  may  be 
diftinguiihed  by  fuperior  elegance  and  fkill, 
which  is  evinced  by  many  beautiful  remains. 
Of  fuch  magnitude  were  the  architedural 
plans  adopted  by  Trajan,  that  men  of  talents 
in  every  defcription  of  art  were  invited  to 
iignalife  themfclves,  under  his  munificent 
patronage,  in  every  region  of  the  empire. 
The  lumptuous  edifices  which  he  ercfted,  ap- 

•  Pliny  ra^ntions  a  ftat^ic  of  Alexander  the  Great  by 
Lycippus^  1.  xxxix.  c.  19.  Valolsdes  richefles  da  Temple 
dc  Delphos.  Mem.  Acad.  Infc.  T.  3. 
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pear  to  have  exhauftc^  the  powers  of  human 
conftruAion,  of  the  extent  and  vaftnefs  of 
which  we  can  now  form  conclufions  only  by 
their  ruins.  His  bridge  over  the  Danube, 
his  triumphal  arch  at  Ancona,  his  Forum, 
the  fite  of  which  is  now  marked  out  by  the 
hiftorical  column,  raife  his  fame,  as  an  en- 
courager  of  the  arts,  far  beyond  his  prede- 
ceflbrs. 

Under  the  aufpices  of  Hadrian,  the  fuc- 
cefl or  of  Trajan,  the  arts  maintained  a  pro* 
sjreffive  decree  of  excellence.  He  was  emi- 
nently  accompliihcd,  not  only  as  an  admirer, 
but  was  himfelf  an  artift.  Every  province  in 
Greece  enjoyed  his  munificence,  and  the 
temples  of  Jupiter  at  Athens  which  he  re- 
ftored'',  and  that  of  Cy zicum,  on  the  Ihores  of 
Propontis,  which  he  built,  were  ftupendous 
monuments  of  imperial  fplendour.  Having, 
for  eighteen  years,  been  engaged  in  vifiting 
the  moft  didant  parts  of  the  Roman  empire, 
lie  rcfolvcd  to  conftrucl  his  villa  at  Tivoli ; 
in  which  not  only  exact  models  of  the  moft 
celebrated  buildings  he  had  feen,  fhould  be 
crevfled,    but  that  they  fhould  be   furnifhcd 

*  Paufan.  1.  v.  p.  406. 
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with  originals,  or  the  fincft  copies,  of  the 
moft  admirable  ftatues.  His  corre<3r  judg- 
ment in  all  works  of  art  contributed  more  to 
the  abiblute  fupcriority  of  this  colle(^ion,  thaa 
the  mere  power  of  expending  unJinwtcd  trea- 
furcs  to  procure  it. 

It  was  by  Hadrian  that  the  fafhion  of 
having  portraits  in  ftatuary  was  fo  generally 
extended  amongft  the  noble  and  opulent 
citizens  of  Rome.  In  his  own  villa  at  Ti- 
voli,  were  placed,  b)'  his  command,  the  ftatues^ 
and  bufts  not  only  of  all  his  living,  but  of  his 
deceafed  friends'".  Of  his  favourite  Antinous, 
in  various  charat^lcrs,  there  are  infinite  repeti- 
tions. That  mofl:  valued,  was  found  on  the 
Efquiline  hill,  and  was  placed  by  Leo  X.  in  the 
Vatican ;  but  it  has  lately  been  dcfcribed  as 
Mercury,  by  a  critic  of  (ingular  erudition 'v 
Another  was  found  about  1770-,  in  the  Ther- 
mae Maritimae  of  Hadrian,  near  Oftia,  by  Mr, 
Gavin  Hamilton,  late  of  Rome.  It  reprc- 
fents  Antinous,  in  the  mythologicaf  charac- 
ter of  Abundance,^  and  is  now  in  the  collcc^iion 
of  the  Hon.  J.  Smith  Barry,  at  Beaumont  in 


y  Zcphllin.  Epir.  Dion.  Caff.  Hadrian,  p.  246. 
^  Abb  te  ^'ifconti  Mus.  Pio-Clem*  T.  i.  p.  9 — 10. 
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Chelhire.  By  the  urbanity  and  kind  com- 
munication of  Mr.  Townley,  I  am  enabled 
to  add  in  continuation  of  thefe  remarks  fome 
extracts  from  the  genuine  letters  of  Mr.  Ha- 
milton, relative  to  his  difcovcry  of  ftatues. 

Some  curioiity  will  be  excited,  to  inquire 
tHc  names  of  thole  artifts  who  were  fo  con- 
ftantly  employed,  and  fo  amply  patrortifed  by 
Hadrian.  Thofc  only  of  Ariftaeus,  Papias,  and 
Zeno,  occur  on  the  plinths  of  fragments  dif- 
covered  amongft  the  Tiburtine  ruins. 
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We  are  now  advancing  rapidljr  to  the 
decline*  Of  the  two  Antonincs,  M.  Auidius 
appears  to  have  been  the  greater  friend  of  tkc 
arts.  Hb  equeflrian  ilatue  in  bronze  in  the 
area  of  the  Capitol,  is  the  firfi:  now  exiiting 
in  the  world,  and  defies ,  the  competition  of 
the  modern  artifts*.  This  laft  epoch  includes 
the  reigns  of  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  the  Anto- 
nines,  and  terminates  within  that  of  Com- 
modus.  It  was  mod  remarkable  (ot  the  cha- 
rader  and  high  finifhing  of  heads  intended  as 
portraits,  particularly  of  the  imperial  buds,  as 
of  M.  Aurelius,  Commodus  when  young,  and 
of  Lucius  Vcrus.  The  minute  labour  fhcwn 
in  the  hair  is  ftrongly  contraftcd  by  the  bold 
cfFeft  of  the  antique- 

«  The   cqueftrian  flatue  of  M.  Aurelius  was  found  ii> 

• 

the  ponllhcatcofSixtus  IV.  ^  1471,10  I484.  )  on  the  Cxiian 
hill  near  the  prd'ent  church  of  St.  John  Lateran,  who 
placed  it  in  that  atea.  Paul  HI. about  1540,  removed  it  to 
area  of  the  Capitol,  under  the  diiedlion  of  Michelagnolo. 
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A  ftatue  faid  to  be  of  that  degenerate 
monfter  Commodus,  in  the  charadter  of  a 
young  Hercules,  is  in  the  Belvidere.  The 
fuperior  finifhing  of  the  hair  is  a  deciiive 
proof,  according  to  the  judicious  Winckcl- 
mann,  that  it  is  a  genuine  Hercules  of  much 
higher  antiquity^. 

But  the  total  debafement  of  fculpture,  in 
which  caufe  none  of  its  priftinc  elegance 
could  be  traced,  is  moft  apparent  in  the  bas- 
reliefs  of  two  triumphal  arches  erefted  at 
Rome  in  the  reign  of  Septimius  Severus.  In 
comparifon  with  the  ftatc  of  the  arts  under 
the  Antonincs,  the  moft  unpracSifed  eye  will 
inftantly  difcover  a  lamentable  inferiority,  not 
that  the  arts  declined  fo  fuddcnly,  from  a 
fcarcity  of  thole  who  profefied  them.  For 
many  portraits  in  marble,  both  of  this  emr 
perour  and  his  favourite  miniftcr  PlautianusS 
afford  a  convincing  proof,  that  though  the 
fculptors  were  many,  yet  that  the  art  was  in 
decay. 

The  feveral  authors  \vho  have  purfucd  this 

*>  Mon.  Ined.  c.  iv.  p.  99. 
*  Gibbon's  Roman  Hift.  V.  I.  p.  aoi.     Hcrodian  I.  iii. 
p.  i7,Zt  129. 
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inquiry  with  the  moft  ample  and  critical  in- 
veftigation  are  undecided  in  fixing  the  cxa6l 
period  of  the  cxtinAion  of  the  arts  at  Rome. 
Some  allow  no  proofs  of  their  exiftencc  later 
than  the  Gordians^  and  by  others  they  arc  ex- 
tended to  the  reign  of  Licinius  Gallienus, 
in  the  268th  year  of  Chriftianity.  Why 
the  profeffion  of  the  arts  lliould,  in  a  great 
meafiire,  ceale,  feveral  caufcs  may  be  given. 
Veneration  for  their  anceftors  had  filled  mofl 
of  the  Roman  houfes  with  ftatuary,  which 
dilgraced  the  efforts  of  later  times  by  an  evi- 
dent fuperiority.  Their  number,  as  well  as 
their  excellence,  precluded  any  encouragement 
of  artifls,  who  were  deficient  both  in  fcience 
and  execution.  It  is  aflbrted  by  Caffiodorus, 
that  the  number  of  flatues  in  Rome  nearly 
equalled  that  of  its  inhabitants,  at  a  period  of 
the  mofl:  extenfive  population. 

When  Conflantine  determined  to  eflablifh 
at  Byzantium,  another  capital  of  the  Roman 
world,  he  pillaged  the  old  metropolis  of  its 
mofl  valuable  ftatuary,  to  embellilh  a  rival 
city.  Thofe  cities  of  Greece  which  were 
contiguous  fupplied,  of  courfe,  an  eafy  prey. 
Implicit  credit  perhaps  is  not  to  be  given  to 
an  author  of  fuch   queftionable  veracity  as 

Cedrenu?.. 
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Ccdrenus.  From  him  we  learn,  tliat  Con- 
ftantine  had  coUcAed  the  Olympic  Jupiter  of 
Phidias,  the  Gnidian  Venus  of  Praxiteles,  and 
a  coloflal  Juno  in  bronze  from  her  temple  at 
Samos,  not  to  detail  more  of  his  catalogue*^. 
Thefe,  according  to  the  amplifying  Nicaetas, 
were  broken  in  pieces  or  melted  down  at  the 
furrender  of  the  Eaftern  empire  and  its  me- 
tropolis, in  1204,  to  the  French  and  Vene- 
tians. The  four  bronze  horfes  in  the  Duomo 
of  St.  Mark  at  Venice,  were  prefcrvcd^  from 
deftru<9:ion,  and  tranfported  in  triumph. 
From  the  reigns  of  the  firli  Byzantine  cm- 
perours  to  the  immediate  fucccfTors  of  Theo- 
-dofius,  wc  may  perceive  a  ray  of  their  former 
genius  iVill  animating  the  Greek  artifts.  The 
hiftorical  column  of  Arcadius  rofc  in  no  very 
unequal  emulation  of  thoie  of  Trajan  and 
Antoninc  at  llomc^^  But,  from  many  epi- 
grams of  the  Anthologla,  it  is  evident  that 
able  artifts  were  to  be  found;  and  it  may  be 
candid  to  fuppofe,  that  fuch  praife  was  not, 
in  every  inftance,  extravagant  or  unmerited- 

<*  Cedren.  Hid.  p.  322. 

*  Gibbon's  Rom.  Emp.  v.ii.  p.  240. 

^  Conftantinople,  Ant.  and  Mod.  410.  p.  iiz. 
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At  the  fame  time  that  Rome  was  l^id  waftc 
by  the  Goths,  the  works  in  bronze  by  the 
artifts  at  Conftantinople  "vyere  held  in  confi- 
derable  eftimation. 

Jn  the  concli^fion  of  his  hiftory  of  the  de- 
cline and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire, .  the  erur 
dite  Gibbon  has  given  a  perfpicuous  and  fuc- 
cindl  account  of  the  four  feveral  caufes  to 
which  the  ruins  of  Rome  may  be  afcribed^. 
During  the  fifteenth  century,  Petrarch,  and 
Pogglus,  the  celebrated  Florentine  rhetori- 
cian and  lawyer,  very  eloquently  deplore  this 
dcftrudiion,  and  particularife  the  dilapidation 
by  which  they  were  furrounded  in  their  view 
of  the  imperial  city,  after  many  centuries  of 
injury  fuftained  from  the  Goths,  the  zeal  of 
the  primitive  chriftans,  the  civil  wars  of  her 
own  nobility,  and  the  Avafte  of  materials,  or 
the  gradual  decay  of  time. 

Poggius  aflerts,  that  fix  perfect  ftatucs  only^ 
remained,  of  all  the  former  fplendour  of  the 
miftrefs  of  the  world*".  Four  were  extant  in 
the  baths  of  Conftantine;  the  others,  that  novv 

%  Gibbon's  Rom.  Hid.  v.  xii.  p.  400.  8vo. 
^  De  varietate  Fortunae,  p.  2q. 
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on  the  Mbnte-cavallo,  and  the  equeftriaa 
ftatue  of  M.  Aurelius.  Of  thefe  five  were  of 
marble,  and  the  fixth  of  bronze. 

To  underfland  or  appreciate  juftly  thefe 
works  of  ancient  art,  appears  to  have  been  a 
qualification  of  which  the  natives  of  Rome 
were  in  no  refpeA  ambitious';  indeed  to  the 
fame  Poggius  whom  I  have  mentioned,  wc 
are  indebted  for  the  cultivation  of  tafle,  and 
the  fuccefsful  refearches  made  Toon  after  this 
dark  period.  To  thefe  circumflances  may  be 
traced  the  revival  of  the  arts  in  Italy  ^*  He 
was  the  firfl  collcftor.  in  his  own  country, 
and  what  the  circumfcribed  fortune  of  an  in- 
dividual could  not  effeft,  the  magnificence  of 
his  prince  mofl  amply  fupplied.  .  Incited  by 
bis  earncft  recommendation,  the  great  Coftno 
de  Medici  acquired  a  love  of  the  arts,  and 
formed  the  beginnings  of  a  cabinet.  His 
fuccefTors,   as    if  with  hereditary  emulation. 


*  Invitus  (lico,  nufquam  minus  cognofcliur  Roma,  quam 
Romae      Poggii  Epift.  Fam.  1.  6   2. 

^  He  fent  a  monk  to  the  ifland  of  Chios  to  colled  mar- 
bles, of  whom  he  complains,  in  one  of  his  letters,  as  hav- 
ing difingenuoufly  purloined  them. 

have 
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have  exerted  every  power  of  wealth  or  ittfiu- 
ence  to  render  it  the  envy  of  Europe. 

An  inveftigation  of  the  remains  of  Roman 
grandeur,  fo  long  and  feduloufly  purfiied,  was 
rewarded  by  frequent  difcoveries  of  the  fineft 
antique  fculpture ;  and  the  artifts  of  the  mo* 
dem  ichool  eftablifhed  at  Florence,  gave  the 
fi/ft  proofs  of  their  ingenuity  in  rcftoring  and 
adapting  theie  precious  fragments. 

Of  the  age  of  the  magniiicent  Leo  the 
tenth,  fo  interefting  to  the  lovers  of  literature 
and  the  arts,  and  of  the  enlightened  indivi- 
duals of  the  family  to  which  he  belonged,  a 
mod:  accurate  and  elegant  hiftory  is  now  m 
the  poflcffion  of  the  publick^  As  a  coUedor 
of  iuperior  judgment  and  fucccfs  I  will  only 
advert  to  cardinal  Ferdinand  de  Medici,  in 
the  garden  of  whofe  villa  on  the  Trinita  di 
Monte  at  Rome,  the  Venus,  the  groupe  of 
Niobc,  and  many  other  ftatucs,  were  placed, 
and  engroffed  the  admiration  of  Europe. 

Many  curious  particulars  relative  to  the 
firft  difcovcry  of  thofe  antiques,  in  the  fix* 
teenth  century,  which  have  retained  a  fuperior 

^  Rofcoe's  Life  of  Lorenzo  dc  Medici.  2  vols  4to,  1797. 
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degree  of  excellence^  and  are  unrivalled  bgr 
fLTvy  which  have  been  lubfequently  brought 
to  Kgjhtt,  are  given  by  the  Roman  anti- 
quaries °*.  A  concife  detail  of  ibme  of  the 
more  remarkable  may  not  be  uninterefting, 
in  a  feries  of  inquiiies  which  have  fads  for 
their  objeA,  rather  than  opinions^  as  they  re- 
late to  the  hiftory  of  fculpture. 

I.  The  equeftrian  ftatue  of  M.  Aurelius 
was  found  in  the  Pontificate  of  Sixtus  IV* 
(147 1  to  1484)  on  the  Codian  hi)l,  near  the 
prefcnt  church  of  St.  John  Lateran,  who 
placed  it  in  that  area.  About  the  year  1540, 
it  was  removed  to  the  Capitol,  under  the  di- 
reftion  of  Michelagnola. 

II.  The  Torfo  of  Hercules  in  the  Vatican, 
was  found  in  the  Campo  de  Fiori,  in  the  time 
of  Julius  11.  ^ 

III.  The  groupe  of  the  Laocoon  was  dif- 
covered  in  the  vineyard  of  Gualtieri,  near  the 
baths  of  Titus,  by  Felix  de  Fredis,  in  151 2,  as 


^  Ficoroni  Gemmc  Cctterate,  including  Notices  of  Dif- 
coverics.  Flaminius  Vacca,  "  Memorie  di  varic  antichita 
trovate  in  diverfi  loughi  di  Roma,"  22  pages,  printed  at 
the  end  of  Naidini's  Roma  Antica,  and  in  Monifaucon. 

6  recorded 
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recorded  on  his  tomb  in  the  church  of  Ara 
Coeli. 

IV.  In  the  reign  of  LeoX.  the  Antinous,  or 
Mercury  according  to  Vifconti%  was  found 
on  the  £fquiline*hil],  near  the  church  of 
St.  Martin. 

V.  Leo  was  likewifc  fuccefsful  in  recover- 
ing from  oblivion  the  Venus  called  de  Medi- 
cis.  It  was  found  in  the  portico  of  OAavia, 
built  by  Auguftus,  near  the  theatre  of  Mar- 
cellus,  in  the  modem  **  Pefcheria."  Re- 
moved to  the  gallery  at  Florence  by  Cofmo  III. 
1676. 

VI.  The  coloflal  Pompey  of  the  Spada- 
palace,  was  found  during  the  pontificate  of 
Julius  III.  (1550  to  1555)  near  the  church  of 
St.  Lorenzo  in  I^amafo. 

VII.  The  Hercules  and  the  group  of  Dirce 
2Jethus  and  Amphion,  called  "  II  toro/*  now 

'  at  Naples,  were  dug  up  in  the  baths  of  Cara- 
calla,  and  placed  in  the  f'amcfc  palace  about 
the  middle  of  the  fixtcenth  century. 

VIII.  The  Apollo  Belvidere  and  the  Gla- 
diator of  the  Villa  Borghcfe,  were  taken  from 

•  Mufco  Pio-Clem.  T.  i.  pi.  9,  10. 

under 
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under  the  ruins  of  the  palace  and  gardens  of 
Nero  at  Antium,  forty  miles  from  Rome, 
when  the  Cafmo  was  made  there  by  Cardinal 
Borghefe,  during  the  reign  of  Paul  V.  ( 1 605 
to  16:51.) 

IX.  Soon  afterward,  the  lleeping  Faun, 
now  in  the  Barbarini  palace,  was  found  near 
the  maufoleum  of  Hadrian. 

X.  The  Mirmillo  Expirans,  or  Dying  Gla- 
diator of  the  Capitol,  was  dug  up  in  the  gar- 
<iens  of  Saluft,  on  the  Pincian-hill,  now  the 
Villa  Borghefe.  It  was  purchafed  by  Benc^ 
dicft  the  fourteenth  of  Cardinal  Lodoviii. 

XI.  The  fmall  Harpocrates  and  the  Venus 
of  the  Capitol  were  found  at  Tivoli  in  the 
fame  reign. 

XII.  The  Meleager,  once  in  the  Picchini 
coUeftion,  now  in  the  Vatican,  was  found 
near  the  church  of  St.  Bibiena. 

Thefe  chronological  notices  of  the  difco- 
very  of  ftatues  might  be  continued  to  a  far- 
ther extent ;  but  to  make  a  mere  catalogue 
entertaining,  is  no  eafy  tafk. 

Whilft  the  ardour  of  coUeAing  antiques 
was  in  its  full  zenith,  the  great  rivallhip  was 
carried  on  between  the  pontiffs  and  thofc 
cardinals  who   enjoyed   their  favour,    either 

'         from 
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from  motives  of  favouritifm  or  tudfangui-^ 
aky. 

It  would  be  indulging  a  latitude  a£ddGbrip<». 
ticHi  &x  beyond  the  limits  of  theie  pftgi^f  to 
ofier  even  a  bare  enumeration  of  tbes  collect 
Ibnom  which  now  exiii:  at  Rome.  When  I 
ftw  them  in  the  year  i  yg6,  fo  vaft  :wtts  the 
afiemblage^  ib  infinite  the  variety,  and  ib  near 
the  approach  to  excellence,  that  I  found  it 
isttch  more  eaiy  to  admire  than  te^  fek<9:» 
8dme  flatues  in  each  colie<%ion,  are  yet  con^ 
fidcred  with  a  higher  degree  of.  praiie  by 
thofe  who  are  eminently  qualified  to  de* 
cide. 

Let  me  here  be  allowed  to  remember  with 
pleafure  the  liberal  admittance  which  every 
Tifitant  will  find  .in  Italy  to  theie  fiiperb  re- 
pofitories  of  the  arts,  uninterrupted  by  petty 
objedions  or  exorbitant  demands  of  money. 
The  permiflSon  given  to  flrangers,  particularly 
toartifls,  who  are  fufFered  to  copy  of  make 
drawings  from  flatuary,  by  the  modem 
pofTefTors,  is  truly  commendable ;  and  emu- 
lates that  greatnefs  of  mind  difplayed  by  thofe 
who  dedicated  baths,  theatres,  and  gardens,  as 
public  academics  to  the  Roman  people. 

The 
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The  ftudy  of  the  antique  is  facilitated  by" 
every  poiiiUc  mode.  Not  only  by  the  eafy 
accefs  to  the  ftatues^  and  the  ready  informal 
tion  of  men  who  have  invelligated  the  {uhjcA 
with  erudition  and  claifical  tafte;  but  it  is 
brought  nearer  to  us  by  numerous  engravingjii 
of  fpirit  and  accuracy  relative  to  each  ool^ 
IcAion ;  which  are  frequently  elucidated  bf 
critical  effays  on  the  fubjed;  "*. 

It  will  be  necefiary  to  take  a  general  vic^ 
of  the  progress  made  in  amafling  thefe  tret* 
fures  of  antiquity  in  Italy^  before  other  nar 
tions  of  Europe  acquired  a  fimilar  tafte  for 
the  arts,  and  were  ambitious  of  traniporting 
to  their  own  cabinets  the  monuments  of 
Greek  and  Roman  fplendour. 

As  the  city  of  Rome  and  its  immediate 


^  ^des  BarbarinsB,  fol.  1547.  WiDT.  Aldrovandi  Sfatne 
di  Roma,  i2mo.  1558.  Mon.  Medices,  159c,  di  Do» 
menico  Montelatici.  Villa  Borghefe,  8vo.  1700.  Do* 
mcnico  dc  Rofli  Raccolta  di  ftatue  anticbe  con  Ic  fpoGtioni 
de  P.  A.  MafFei,  fol.  1704.  P.  Lucatclli  Muf.  Capitoli- 
iium,  4to.  1750.  Mufeum  Florcntinum,  fol  1740.  Rac- 
colta di  Statue  Pirancfi.  Monumcnti  Inedite  (Villa  AU 
bani).     Winckelmann,  2  vols.  fol.  1767. 

vicinity 
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vicinity  contained  the  far  greater  number  of 
thelc  curioliticS)  the  ecclcfiaftical  authority 
vfus  exerted  in  a  prohibition  of  alienating  any 
piece  ot*  fculpturc,  whiift  the  liberal  price 
paid  by  the  cardinals  co-operated  with  the 
fear  of  cenfure,  and  was  the  caufe,  that 
almoll  all  of  great  value,  were  retained  in 
Italy. 

Of  foreign  princes,  the  firfl:  who  afpired  to 
form  a  collection  was  the  magnifixxnt  Francis 
the  firft,  to  decorate  his  palace  of  the  Louvre; 
He  fent  to  Rome  Fraucefco  Primaticcio,  a 
very  diftinguifhed  painter  of  hiftory,  who  ac- 
quitted himfelf  with  fo  much  ikill  and  ad- 
drcfs,  that  he  returned  with  1 35  ftatues,  hufts^ 
and  mutilated  figures.  But  the  beft  of  this 
collcAion  were  not  antique.  Barozzi  was 
employed  to  caft  and  make  models  from  the 
I-iaocoon,  the  Venus,  and  other  ftatues  then 
recently  difcovcrcd,  which  he  performed  in 
bron/e  with  the  ftrength  and  beauty  of  the 
oriij;lnals. 

Piiiuo   Ilcnry  and  his  brother,  afterward 
Charles  l.of  JCn|iland,  commiflioncd  ^ir  Henry 
Wootti)ii,  their  refidcnt  at  Venice,  but  obtained 
few  anti'jucs.  Their  colledion  confifted princi- 
pally 
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pally  of  imall  bronzes  exquifitcly  copied  by 
the  Florentmc  srtiih.  The  carl  of  Arundel 
at  the  (ame  time^  with  equal  expcnce  and 
more  judgment^  had  began  his  coUedion  of 
antiques,  a  minute  account  of  which  will  be 
attempted  in  the  fequel.  ^ 

Philip  IV.  of  Spain  was  induced  by  the 
great  Velafquez  to  purchafe  marbles  from 
Rome.  Under  the  diredion  of  that  celebrat- 
ed painter  the  firft  ilatues  of  any  merit  were^ 
brought  into  Spain  ^. 

In  Germany,  no  acquifitions  of  this  kind 
had  been  made  till  a  much  later  period  \ 

The  Belridere,  in  the  palace  of  the  Vati- 
can, was  the  firft  repofitory  of  fculpture ;  and 
was  originally  built  by  Julius  11.  the  imme- 
diate predeceflbr  of  Leo  X.  in  whofe  ponti- 
ficate it  could  boaft,  if  not  the  '^  Apollo,"  the 
^'  Laocoon,"  the  torfo  of  "  Hercules,*'  and 

f  The  Palace  of  St.  Idelfonfo  has  been  enriched  by  the 
Odeiehakhi,  and  the  colieAion  of  Chriftinay  qaeen  df 
Sweden,  and  by  Mengs's  Etrufcan  Yafes* 

f  In  the  EleAoral  Palace  at  Drefden  are  fome  fine  Sta- 
tues. The  late  king  of  PruiEa  purchafed  Cardinal  Polig- 
Q3c'i  Marbles  and  Baron  Stofch's  Gems,  and  fumi(hed  a 
gallcryt  from  the  antique,  entirely  from  French  artifU. 

Q  the 
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the  "  Antinous."  Cfirdiiul:  Ferdinand  dQ 
Medici  procured  the*  "  Vonuv*.thc  'f  Wcdft^ 
lers,"  the  dancing  "Faun,*'  the.:51<NiobcvV 
And  many  others,  which  havev.  boen  fer^^ 
ferred  from  hisVillaj  to  the  gaUeiy  at  l^lon 
tencc,  •    J  -  •  ■ 

By  Cardinal  Alexander  Farneie,  tlite  heir 
of  Paul  III.  were  preferved  the  "  Hercules/* 
and  the  grand  groupe  of  '^  Diicc>,f*'!  both  of 
which  are  removed  to  Naples*  .  •  » 

Paul  V.  began  the  Borghefe^GoUei^ioai  I3^W 
one  of  the  fineft  and  moftiielei^an  Roi4be« 
It  contains  the  "  Gladiator/' >fi:charai3ei  dif^ 
puted  hj  the  learned  WinckckQ^nn  K  j^t  ^ 

The  Barbarini  marbles  were  procured  jby 
Urban  VIII.  of  which  the  moftM  celeb;rated 
are  the  flecping  *'  Faun/-  and  the  buftsof 
*'  Marius"  and  "  Syljia."  Many  have  feqen 
difpcricd. 

The  Mattel  colleclion  was  remarkable  for 
the  number  and  excellence  of  the  bas-reliefs, 
and  the  bronse  Eagle,  which  Giulio  Rozinaaa 
delightt^d  to  copy  in  red  chalk. 

Cardinal  Alexander  Albani,    the  nephew 

t 

•  It  is  rc|K>rtrd,  that  a  great  p*rl  of  this  collcAion  will  be 
ttitivA  to  Wc  in  KngUnd  in  the  ccurfc  of  the  next  year. 

of 
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of  Clement  XL  completed  a  gallery  at  his 
VHla  I  in  which*  are-  exhibited  *  many  piecei 
of  fculpture^  equally  perfed:  and  cunoitftl 
Amongft  them  is.  ieen  the  ^'  Apollo  Sauroc*" 
tonos/'  the  &]eft<faranze  flatue  in  Rome*  * 

During  the  reign  of  Benedict  XIV.  various 
diicoyeiies.  were  purfiied  with  fpixit  and  fiic^ 
ce&r;  particularly  in  the  fite  of  the  ftupendouA 
viUa  of  Hadrian  at  Tivi^. 

That  mimificent  Pontiff"  dctomined  to  ap-^ 
ptopriiCe  one  wing  of  the  palace  of  the  Ostm- 
pidi^glio '  to  '  their  ireception.  The  '^  Mb> 
mUlo>'>  or  dying  Ghuiiator,  the  «  Venus/' 
and  the  '^  Agrtppina^''  will  attrad  immediate 
notioe;' 

FopcGanganelli  (Clemait  XIV.)  had  made 
a  colleddon  of  iiich  marbles  as  were  foimd 
during  his  (hort  pofleifion  of  St.  Pet^*^ 
chair;  and  had  deiigned  a  mufeum  in  the 
Vaticaa.  His  intentions  have  been  very  am- 
ply  fulfilled  by  Brafchi  (Pius  VI.)  and  the 
repofitoiy  of  the  addition^  to  the  Belvideos^ 

b  diftinguifhed  by  their  joint  aames  \   Tivoli 

.  .  .   ..  .       •         -     I  .     .      ■    . 

•  .  .  .        ■  ■     • 

r  Ma&am  Pio-CIementinum.  The  marbles  hare  been 
pfifftljr  publiihed  by  the  Abbate  VMbohti,  the  pre&ht  Kbni-% 
nan  at  the  Vatican.  * 

Q  a  has 
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has  hccn  fcmod  to  be  an  almoft  inexhauflible 
mine;  and  has  contributed  greatly  to  this 
new  muieum. 

The  fiatue  of  "  'Hbcrius/^  tlic  comic  poet 
••  Pkuiidippus/'  and  a  groupe  of  "  Efculapius 
and  Hygeia,"  are  the  moft  remarkable.  One 
of  the  rooms  is  filled  with  animals  only ; 
many  of  which  may  vie  with  thofe  which 
for  fo  long  a  time  have  engrofTed  the  praifc 
of  connoifleurs  S 

Thefe  preliminary  obfervations  on  the  hif* 
tory  of  fculpture,  may  at  leaft  fcrve  to  intro- 
duce and  elucidate  our  principal  fubjeft— the 
firft  dawning  of  clai&cal  tafle  in  England. 
The  iingular  height  to  which  that  tafte  has 
attained  by  the  talents  and  liberality  of  thofe 
who  have  graced  their  country  with  many  of 
the  moft  perfeA  and  genuine  of  antique  re- 
mitins,  is  an  allowed  proof  of  national  fupe- 
riprity.     It  is  a  favour,  which  thofe  who  \m- 


•  The  five  celebrated  animals  of  antiquity  (according  to 
Lord  Ortbrd)  are  the  Barb^rini  Goat,  the  Boor  at  Flo* 
rencci  the  Mattel  Eagle,  that  at  Strawberry  Hill,  foand 
n^tar  the  baths  of  Caracalla  in  1742,  and  Mr.  Duncombc's 
Dog  Mr.  Townlcy  has  a  groupe  of  dogs  and  an  eagle 
whid)  rival  them* 

derfland 
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dcrftarid  and  value  the  arts,  are  proud  to  ao 
knowledge.    ^^         ' 

In  the  reigna  of  James  and  Charles  L 
Thomas  Howard,'  carl  of  Arundel,  ill-requited 
fdt  tile  ferviccs  of  liis  llluftribus  family  in  the 
caufe  of  the  Stuiarts,  paffed  many  years  of  his 
life  on  the  continent ;  and  indulged  his  gc- 
nilis  in  the  moire  elegant  purfuits  of  literature 
and  the  arts.  'Endowed  *  by  nature  with 
tafte  and  difccmmcnt,  he  became  the  patron 
of  learning  and  ingenuity,  and  happily  pro- 
je6lcd  the  improvement  of  his  own  country^ 
by  propoiirig  the  ftudy  of  the  elements  of 
clafficSail  archite^ure,  and  the  arts  of  deiign^ 
Upon  his  return  to  England,  his  palace  on  thp^ 
banks  of  the  Thames,  and  his  country  retreat 
it  Albiiry  in  Surrey,  were  rcforted  to  by  men 
of  talents,  who  were  inftrufted  by  his  con- 
fummafc  judgment,    and  fupportcd   by  his 

•  The  iraprovcment  of  the  buildings  in  Wcftminftcr 
was  cbmmim^d  to  Lord  A.  ind  InTgo  Jdnes  (Rymcr's 
FoeJcra,  v,  jS^iri;  j).  $y),  aftd  W  f^i96\}^t  pfecfs  vi^crc  ift- 
cluded  witfk  him  in  t  cbmmifiion  to  reduce  to  uniformity 
Linooln'ft  Inn  Fields',  &c.:  Inigo  jorlbs^s  defigns  of  Covent 
Gairden  and  Liivx)iri'«  Inn  Fields  -are  How  in  VM  Fern* 
brokc's  poffelTion  at  Wilton.  ' 

Q  3  munificence. 
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fWKt^&xow.  H<e  maintained  Francifcus  Jn^ 
nxtt^  :j^  l>c^tKd  the  mathcmatidan ;  he 
ffttHMMKii  Inigp  Jones  and  Vandyke;  he 
iMu^t  OTcr  Wcnceflaus  Hollar  %  the  firft 
tn^rer  of  merit,  and  encoun^ed  him  in 
En^and ;  and  he  employed  Nicholas  Stone, 
Le  Scur,  and  Fandli,  the  firft  who  pra£tifed 
dieir  art  of  fculpture  in  this  kingdom.  It 
ms  from  the  example  and  recommendation 
^  Liord  Arundel,  and  a  very  inferior  cauie^ 
the  envy  of  the  &vourite  Villiers,  that 
Charles  I.  was  originally  induced  to  ihuty 
itid  encourage  the  arts.  His  tafte  was  refined 
and  elegant,  and,  doubtleis,  he  found  hb 
propenfify  to  follow  them  perfeAly  natural. 
Bat  fuch  were  his  primary  inducements. 

When  Lord  Arundel  determined  to  colled 
a  gallery  of  flatuary,  he  retained  two  men  of 
ktters  for  that  purpofe.     The  ingenious  John 

*  The  three  moft  complete  colle£^iotis  in  England  of 
Holbr's  works  are  thofe  in  the  pofleflioti  of  his  Majefty, 
Ae  Duke  of  Portland  (Lord  Oxford's),  and  that  made  by 
the  prefent  Duke  of  Norfolk.  Hollar  engraved  two  fmall 
Tiews  of  Arundel  Houfe,  and  a  view  of  London  from  the 
top  of  it — fo  rare,  that  they  produced  eleven  guineas  at  a 
fiite  in  1799.    He  engraved  likewiiie  Anindol  Caftlei  and 
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Evelyn  was  fcnt  to  Rome,  and  William  Perrjr 
undertook  a  hazardous  journey  to  the  Greek 
iiiands  and  the  Morea.  In  the  iflands  of  Paros 
and  Delos^  his  indefatigable  refearches  had 
been  rewarded  with  ample  fuccefs,  when,  on 
his  voyiage  to  Smyrna^  he  was  fhipwrecked 
on  the  coaft  of  Afia  oppofite  Samos,  and 
cfcaped  only  with  his  life ".  At  Smyrna  he 
acquired  many  marbles  of  extreme  curiofity 
and  value,  particularly  the  celebrated  Parian 
chronicle.  Still  the  jealouiy  of  Villiers  was 
ai^ve  to  interrupt  Lord  ArundeFs  purfuit^ 
and  the  delight  of  his  retired  hours.  Sir 
Thomas  Roc,  then  cmbaflador  at  the  Porte, 
and  confequently  obedient  to  the  miniftcr, 
was  directed  to  purchafe  beyond  Perry's  abi- 
lity ;  and  to  withhold  from  him  every  aflift- 
ance  in  his  diplomatic  capacity,  which  he  dar- 
ed not  openly  to  refufe.     The  king  had  com- 

■  "Sir  T.  Roc*s  Letters,  fol.  p.  594.  "  Neither  am  I 
(fays  the  Duke  of  Bucks)  as  you  rightly  conjetSturc,  ib 
fond  of  antiquity,  &c."  Sir  T.  Roe  gives  very  honours- 
able  teftimony  of  Mr.  Perry's  perfeverance  and  ability, 
p.  495.  ^*  He  hath  vifited  Pergamo,  Samos,  Ephefus,  and 
other  places ;  and  hath  raked  together  two  hundred  pieces, 
all  broken  and  none  entyre.'* 

Q  4  xnanded 
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manded  Sir  Kcnelm  Digfey/^'^prcfYioufly  in 
16289  when  admiral  of  a  fleet  in  the  Leranty 
tOipKxruM  ibtues  from  that  oounti/;  how 
many,  or  of  whatiubjc&s  they  vrero,  the  ca^ 
taiogac  of  his  coUcfBion  does  not  inform  us*. 
Beoeham  iays^  that  they  were  chiefly  brought 
*■•,/,.-.  ■'.'  •      nom 


r-* 


..*,iU)raham  yandcl^Dort  was  the  luepfr  of  King 
Charles  J/i  cabinet  at  Whitehall.  He  compikd  a  cata- 
logue of  the  pidures  and  ftatues,  the  MS.  of  which  is  in 
the  Aflfimolaean  Mtufeum  at  Oxford. '  Vertud^  copied  it ; 
and  ftom  that  copy  it  was  pvblifhcd  by  Bathoe,  410.  1757. 
!('  iqppears.  that  the  royal  coUe£lioa  was  mimeroiis  and  va* 
lojd^  but  notliing  can  be  more  vagu>|  and  undefined  thw 
the^defcriptions  as  ^'an  emperor's  head — a  woman's  head— 
a  Venns's  body,  &c.'*  In  the  gallery  at  Somerfet  Houfe 
]&' pieces  of  (lataary  appfatfed  at  ^^lyL  y.  In  the  Gar- 
den 20  appraifcd  at  i\6$L  14s.  In  the  ?tdace  at  Green* 
wich230  at  13,780/.  135.  6d.  and  at  St.  James's  29  at 
6^6/.  Among  the  (latues,  the  copy  of  the  Borghefe  Gla- 
diator (now  at  Houghton)  fold  for  300/.  Apollo  120/. 
One  of  the  Mufes  200/^  Dejanira  200/.  &c.  Thcfc 
prices,  great  as  they  may  appear  for  the  time,  were  given 
by  foreign  agents  employed  by  Cardinal  Mazarine,  for  his 
palace  at  Paris.  Don  Alonzo  de  Cardenas,  embaflador  to 
Cromwell,  bought  piflures  and  flatnes,  which  when  land- 
ed -at  Corunna  were  conveyed  to  Madrid  upon  eighteen 
mules.  Cbriftinaof  Sweden  and  the  Arch- Duke  Leo- 
pold, governor  of  Flanders,  were  confidcrable  purchafers. 

Not 
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from  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  ApoUoI  at 
Delos^ 

Lord  Arundel  having  afTembled  in  his  gal* 
lery  his  various  acquiiitions  from  Greece  and 
Rome,  a  period  of  his  gratification  arrived ; 
and  he  was  driven  from  his  elegant  retire-^ 
ment  by  the  civil  commotions^  which  were 
burfling  into  a  flame  of  avowed  hoflility. 
He  had  adopted  the  following  arrangement 
of  his  marbles.  .The  flatues  and  buils  were 
placed  in  the  gallery/  the  infcribed  marbles 
were  infcrtcd  into  the  wall  of  the  garden  of 
Arundel- houfe,  and  the  inferior  and  muti- 
lated ftatues  decorated  a  iummer  garden, 
which  the  earl  had  made  at  Lambeth.  We 
learn  from  catalogues,  that  the  Arunde- 
lian  collection,  when  entire,  contained  37 
ilatues,  1 28  bufts^  and  250  infcribed  marbles, 
exclufive  of  farcophagi  altars  and  fragments, 
and  the  ineftimable  gems.  ' 

Not  one  of  thcfe  princes  offered  to  give  up  thefe  acquiii- 
tions to  Charles  II.  who  perhaps  did  not  regret  it,  as  he 
had  neither  the  virtue  nor  the  tafte  of  his  father.  Chri£» 
tina*s  purchafes  with  the  Odefchalchi  coUedlion  of  ftatucfl» 
&c.  were  refold  to  Philip  V.  of  Spain  for  the  palace  of 
St.  Idelfonfo. 

7  Complete  Gentleman^  p.  107. 

la 
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r<  hk  1642  Lofd  Arundel  le£t  Eog^aa^  tt^vef 
to  xetum,  and  died  at  Padua  in  1646.    -  • 

It  is  iaid  that  he  took  his  cc^loAion  with 
him»  but  it  is  more  probable,  that  his  ^ms^ 
cabinet  pi6h]res9  and  curiofitiea  only ^  fufiered 
fcmoval  to  Antwerp^ 

r.  ;Of  the  £atc  of  this  coIlc6tion^  in  the  hij^eft 
degiee  Tcnerable  to  the  £ngli(h  eonnoifleur^ 
Iflbne  no  apology  to  ofier  for  &  rtty  minuta 

emint\ 

When  Lord  Arundel  died^  he  made  an 


"'  *  The  tcry  honotxnbte  notice  taken  of  the  «ar!  of  Aran* 
ietin  bn)  Orford'i  Anecidoles  of  Painting  (f6L  in  p*  124 
^  ^33)9  preclodes  the  neceffity  of  encomiam  ;  bnt  I  have 
fitted  fome  fa^  more  fully*  and  others  are  coUefted  frocn 
the  (ame  fources. 

In  1640,  when  at  Dover,  he  made  his  will,  which  is 
given  at  length  in  the  Anecdotes  of  the  Howard  Family 
^  the  late  duke  of  Norfolk  (8vo.  1769),  and  is  a  very- 
manly  and  energetic  compofition,  particularly  when  he 
implores  Charles  I.  to  do  judice  to  his  children,  by  the 
memory  of  his  grandmother  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  He 
mentions  his  own  monument  to  be  ere&ed  in  the  fepnl- 
chral  chapel  at  Arundel,  npon  which  was  a  female  figure 
fo  he  reprcfented  as  fitting,  and  to  be  carved  by  Francefco 
Fanelli,  and  the  infcription  to  be  written  by  his  very  learn- 
dl  libtdrl^'  FfAficlfeus  Junius.  His  intention  was  not 
fulfilled. 


equal 
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tqua]  pftrtition  between  his  elder  fbn  and  iuc* 
ceflbr^  and  Sir  Willkm  Howard^  the  tinfor* 
tunate  Vifcaunt  StaficMtl. 

Henry,  earl  of  Arundel  (the  reftored  dnke 
of  Norfolk)  Succeeded  to  the  elder  ihare,  and 
being  much  under  the  influence  of  the  team* 
ed  Selden  (who  had  been  honoured  by  the 
friendfhip  of  earl  Thomas)  was  periuaded  to 
give  the  infcribed  marbles  to  the  Univerfi^ 
of  Oxford.  Evelyn,  who  had  been  inftra- 
mental  to  the  original  colle^on,  added  hia 
fuffi^ge*  The  feunc  nobleman  prefented  part 
of  the  library  of  the  kings  of  Hungary  to  the 
Royal  Society ;  and  many  very  valuable  MSS« 
to  the  library  of  the  College  of  Arms. 

In  the  general  confifcation  made  by  the 
parliament,  the  pidures  and  flatues  remain* 
ing  at  Arundel-houfe  were  in  fbme  meafliie 
included.  Many  were  obtained  by  Don 
Alonzo  de  Cardenas,  the  Spanifh  ambaifador 
to  Cromwell,  and  fent  into  Spain,  with  the 
wrecks  of  the  royal  coUeAion. 

Arundel-houfe  and  gardens  were  converted 
into  ftreets  about  the  year  1678,  when  it 
was  determined  to  diipofe  of  the  flatues  by 
fale.  It  was  propofed  by  the  agents  to  fell 
the    whole   collcdivcly,    but  no    purchafcr 

could 


^oidd,  be  found.  A  6hn£iMk  liiSb  thr^  lots 
it»' accepted.-  «.  Of  thfl)i2;^4n  tli^'fiB^; 
».  of  theife  in  the  g^tfdcs  j  titai'S»^;''}jf^iiCc 
•ftiLambelii..    •'-  •-  ■'^*»-  '-  ■-■  "'■'-''i"' 

;  .The  fitit  priAdfMiBj  c«!6lfiftnig '^  fii^, 
tnui  purcfaafed  by  LoM  Pembr6kei''^d  are 
atWUton.  The  recond'#as  bdil^Htbyil^illl 
Lemfter  (the  father  of  the  firft  earl  of  F^Hf- 
fiet),  who  removed  them  to'hn  ftsdX:  at  £am>n 
Ncfton  in  Northamptonfldtc.*'  THc  ''|>ric'c 
vras  only  300/.  For  the  laft  Idl'inr'Ctifpel'V 
Gardens,  near  Lambeth,  ik>''^»ilt^^r  iiti- 
poaredtill  1717;  vrhna  Mr.Widler,  df'tihe 
poet's  family,  gave  75/.  and"  donvti^ed  ra^hi 
to '  Beaconsfield  in  Bix^inghamlhtre'.'  ' 'M^I 
FftemanCook  had  afterwiaard  hilf  of  -  tti^v 
'which  arc  at  Favrley  Court, '  in  that  iouH- 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  Lord  Bur- 
litigton,  who  had  inntcd  hiiri  from  Italy, 
Guelfi,  a  fcholar  of  Camillo  Rufconi,  \ras 
employed  by  Lord  Pomfret  to  reftore  the  im- 

m 

perfcift  ilatues  attd  torfo's.     His  heavy  figure 

'  '^  Some  fragments  fincc  difcovered  in  digging  founda- 
tiontfor  houfes  in  the  Strand  were  fcnt  to  Worfop  Ma- 
nor.   Dr.  Ducarcl  procured  etchings  to  be  made  fronts 

tb^ro.  ^ 

on 
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on  the  monument  of  Secretary  Craggs  in 
Wcftminftcr  Abbey  is  a  difgracci^l  proofs 
how  little  qualified  he  was  as  an  artift  for  fo 
important  a  tafk.  He  mifconceived  the  cha* 
raifter  and  attitude  of  almoft  every  ilatue  he 
attempted  to  make  perfect;  and  ruined  the 
greater  number  of  thoie  he  was  permitted  to 
touch. 

Mere  workmanihip  is  a  very  infufficient 
qualification  in  him  who  would  regain  the 
perfedion  of  any  antique  fragment.  Yet 
even  this  Gruelfi  did  not  pofiTefs. 

In  the  year  i  y^^,  Henrietta  Louifa,  Coun* 
tefs  Dowager  of  Pomfret,  prcfented  the  whole 
of  them  to  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford,  whoie 
gratitude  was  exprefTed  in  an  oration  by 
Mr.  T.  Warton,  then  profeflbr  of  poetry; 
They  were  configned  to  an  unoccupied  room 
of  the  fchools,  where  they  remain,  in  a  (late 
very  unworthy  of  them.  It  is  faid,  th*t 
the  late  Lord  Litchfield  once  intended  to 
refcue  them  from  their  prefcnt  oblivious 
ftation,  and  to  build  a  receptacle  in  which 
they  might  be  difplayed  to  advantage '. 

*  For  this  purpofe  the  late  Dr.  F.  Randolpbt  of  Alban 
Hall,  Oxford,  be(][ueatlicd  looo/. 

3  I  know 
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I  know  not  by  what  meam  Dr»  Mead  be<« 
canie  poflefTed  of  Lord  Artuidert  £iifK)iuiite 
bronze  head  6f  Homer^  which  i%  intrbdticed 
into  his  portrait  by  Vandyke*^.  At  Dr» 
Mead's  fale  it  was  purchaftd  by  Lord  £^« 
tctv  who  gave  it  to  the  Britifh  Muieum  \'-- 

The  Cameos  and  Intaglias,  amongft*  which 
is  the  celebrated  marriage  of  Cupid  «Ad 
Pfyche,  were  retained  by  a  divorced  duchefs 
of  Norfolk,  and  bequeathed  by  her  to  her 
^oond  hufband.  Sir  John  Germaine.  His 
widow.  Lady  Elizabeth  Gcrmaine,  gave  them 
tQ  her  neice  Miis  Bcauclerk,  upon  her  mar* 
yiage  with  Lord  Charles  Spencer,  from  whom 
they  have  pafled  to  the  preient  Duke  of 
Marlborough.  His  grace  has  done  theo) 
wnple  juftice,  in  having  them  drawn  and  en- 


«  At  Workfop  Manor  arc  two  portraits  of  the  carl  and 
hdy  Alathea  Talbot,  hk  countefs,  by  Paul  Vanfomer, 
l6i8.  Lord  A.  is  rq>refcnted  fitting,  drefled  io  black, 
with  the  order  of  the  Garter  hanging  from  his  neck« 
He  points  with  his  Marfhal's  baton  to  feveral  (latues  near 
him*  Lord  Orford  (vol.  ii.  p.  5,  8vo.)  omits  thcfe  por^ 
traits.  Amongft  Vertue*s  limnings  of  the  Howard  Fa- 
inily  at  Norfolk-houfe,  are  copies  of  them. 

.^  .It  is   engraved  in   the  quarto   editbn  of  Pcpe*$ 
Odyifey. 

4  graved 
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graved  by  Ctpriaxu  and  Bartolozzi^  in   tii)B 
feft  Aylc  of  thofc  excellent  artifts  •• 

Sur  William  Howards  when  afterward  Looi 
Stafford^  fucceeded  to  a  houfe  buUt  (or  iua 
mother^  the  Countefs  of  Arundel,  by  Nicholaa 
Stone  in  1638.  It  ftood  near  BuckinghaiB^ 
GatQ  and  was  called  Tarthall.  The  feccmd 
fbiUfe  of  XiOrd  ArundeFs  cixriofities  was  de* 
poiited  there,  and  was  fb  yaluahle,  as  to 
produce  at  a  iale  in  1720,  885:?/.  i  is.  and  tho 
houie  was  foon  afterward  levelled  with  the 
ground. 

An  <^bony  cabinet  painted  by  Polcnbiirg 
and  Van  Baifan  was  purchafed  by  the  carl. of 
Oxford  for  310/.  This  fmgle  article  b  men* 
tioned  only  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  general 
value  of  the  colle^ion. 

The  *^  Marmora  Qxonieniia  V*  a  very  cx- 
penfivc  work,  was  publiihcd  in  i  y6^  by  Dr, 
Chandler,  the  Ycty  learned  and  ingenious 
traveller  into  Greece  and  Ada  Minor.    Hcl 

profeflct 

« 

e  Printed  at  the  private  expenoe  of  the  duke  of  MsaAn 
borough,  and  never  pablifhed.  A  copy  in  two  volooiea 
W9S  fold  at  an  audion  in  1798  for  86 /• 

'  The  particulars  of  the  curiofities  fold,  and  of  the  modtfi . 
they  product,  are  taken  from  the  Howard  Anecdotes. 

Fiaores 
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jff^sScs  to  have  been  greattjr  affiihsd  in  his 
account  of  the  ftatucs  and  thair  crhanUilBnij  hy 
Uxi  Wood,  the  celebrated  tmrdkr  to  B^ec 
aifed  Fkhnyfa. 

it  appears,  that  Mr.  Wood  wm  biBfeter 
Tttfied  in  architeduie  than  in  ancient  ic«lp« 
tive.  The  drawing  of  the  flatues  is,  in  re* 
peated  inibmces,  extremely  hnkj  and  tnoor* 


* 


fiSturm 9l%  l8  o 

Prints i68  17  4 

Drawings •••••••  299    4  f 

JjHpah.. •/•.••«•• 698  If  o 

Gik  and  ollher  Plate. 46%    1  o 

CiylUlValb 3^    3  o 

Agate  Cups. •  •   163  16  o 

Jeweb  and  Cartofittes.  ••.•••  2467    7  10 

Medals jo  xo  6 

Odd  lots  of  Plate 170    6  7 

Cabinets  and  China.  • 1356  19  o 

Houliehold  Furniture 1 199    3  o 

Sereral  other  lots.  •.•.....••   738  13  2 

Total.. 8852  IX    o 

We  can  fcarctly  calculate  the  real  value  fiom  this  ac^ 
cobnt,  for  eonnotfleurs  were  yery  few  in  1720,  and  low 
prieas  were  taken.  What  would  fodi  a  colIe6Kon  pitidnce 
in  x8oo,  with  any  analogy  lo  fides,  as  they  are  now  con^ 

reft, 
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redl,  and  will  beiar'no  comparlfon  with  fimilar 

■  .     •  •      »       * 

w6rks  of  Italian'  engravers. 

Evci^  lovcrof  the  arts  will  feel  a  real  fatif- 
faftlon  in  anticipating  the  early  applicatipri 

*  *  * 

or  the  affluent  fuhd  eftablilhed  by  Dr.  Rad- 
cltfcf  for  the  embellilh  ment  of  the  Univer- 
fity,  to  ah  edifice  iuitable  to  the  reception  of 
thefe  valuable  remains.  A  gallery,  fo  con- 
ftrucfted  as  to  exhibit  them  in  fucceffion, 
without  otferitig  a  crowd  to  the  firii:  view, 
would  do  honojur  to  one  of  the  national  feats 
of  learning  and  tafte. 

Wc  have  in  this  age  many  fculptors  who 
are  fully  competent  to  the  reftoration  of  the 
Arundel,  marbles,  and  who  could  correft  the 
errors,  ^ind  fupply  the  inability  of  Guelfi. 
Amongft  our  virtuofi,  already  the  pofleflbrs 
of  fome  of  the  fincft  relics  of  Grecian  art, 
thofc  rnight  be  found  who  would  xx)ntribute 
their  opinions^  as  to  the  original  deftination 
of  fragments ;  and  when  they  were  aflurcd, 
that  their  bequcfts  would  not  fliare  the 
preicnt  oblivion  of  the  Pomfret  Benefac- 
tion,  might  be  induced  to  complete .  a  jpyi- 

fcum  worthy  of  Home  and  Florence. 

Wc  fhould  then,  to  ufe  the  exprcffion  of  - 
Peacham,  "  tranfplant  old  Greece  into  Eng- 

R  land." 
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land.**  The  younger  fludcnts  of  the  uni* 
vcrfity  would  be  encouraged  to  cultivate  the 
arts  in  fciencc  and  pra<5lice,  or  would  learn 
how  to  appreciate  them;  and  thofc  who 
rifit  Italy  would  be  no  longer  confpicuous 
only  for  their  ignorance  of  the  fubjedis  they 
profels  to  admire.  We  might  then  aflert 
our  claims,  and  be  allowed  them. 

"  Nos  ctiam  habcmus  cruditos  oculos'." 

For  the  foregoing  obfervatlons  upon  an- 
cient fculpturc  I  am  much  Indebted  to  the 
criticifms  of  Abbate  Winckclmann,  but 
chiefly  to  the  recoUccflion  of  converfations 
with  men  of  tafte,  when  I  furveved  the  an- 
tiquities  of  Rome  in  1796.  It  was  in  that 
portentous  moment  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  ruin  or  diiperfioa  of  fo  many  of 
them.  Modern  virtuoli  miift  be  content  to 
follow  the  unfteady  light  held  out  by  Pliny, 
as^  to  the  early  hiilory  of  the  arts  of 
Greece,  but  the  trucft  judgment  of  them 
may  be  formed  upon  the  tafte  and  precilion 
of  the  elegant  Quind:ilian. 

Mr.  Gilpin  has  remarked  that  *'  animated 

*  Ciccroy  Epift.  ^  Atticum. 

adlion 
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adion  in  ftatucs  is  the  acme  of  the  art,  as 
in  the  Laocoon,  the  Gladiators,  and  the  Pan- 
cratiafts  at  Florence.  The  Apollo  Belvi- 
dere,  &c.  are  in  aftion,  which  circumftancc 
is  produ6livc  of  grace.  The  Laocoon  finds 
more  admirers  amongft  real  judges.  It  is 
the  more  genuine  work  of  Greek  artifts.'* 
The  late  prcfident  of  the  lloyal  Academy 
obfcrves,  ''  of  the  many  thoufand  ftatues 
which  we  have,  it  muft  be  confefled,  that 
their  general  charadcr  is  bordering,  at  leaft, 
on  infipidity."  Such  critiques  carry  a  high 
authority,  but  may  be  juft  only  in  a  limited 
degree,  and  be  more  applicable  to  Roman 
portraits,  than  to  ftatues  of  Grecian  fimplicity 
and  fmgle  adtion. 

The  Medicean  Venus  does  not  exprefs 
ftrong  emotion,  yet  has  been  fcldom  thought 
infipid.  Perhaps  the  repofe  of  the  paffions, 
after  all,  is  moft  conformable  to  the  powers 
of  fculpturc,  where  the  attention  is  fuffered  to 
dwell  upon  the  reprefentation  without  being 
hurried  through  it  by  the  violence  of  the  ac- 
tion, or  prejudiced  againft  it,  by  the  horror 
of  the  objed:. 

It  will  be  allowed  that  no  circumftance 
has  tended  fo  much  to  improve  the  national 

R  ^  ftylc 
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ftylc  of  dcfign  and  painting,  as  the  introduc- 
tion of  fo  many  genuine  antiques  or  correft 
copies  of  them  into  England.  Although  fo 
few  exiftcd  here,  when  Richardfon  wrote  his 
very  ulcful  eflays  on  painting,  he  declares 
that  "  the  genius  who  hovers  over  thefe  ve- 
nerable reliques,  may  be  called  the  father  of 
modern  arts;- 

«  Richardfon's  Works,  p.  232. 
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SECTION     IV. 


THE    EARL   OF   ARUXDEL*S  COLLECTION    OF 
STATUART  NOW  AT  OXFORD. 


'^Mlr^lo^is  aat  eboris  fabros  aut  aeris  amavit.** 

HoH.  Op.  1.  i.  p.  1. 

"  Sutues  of  men  fcarce  lefs  alive  thaa  they.** 

PuFE,  Epid.  to  Jervif. 

I .  Juplttir  Fulmhiafis,  a  ftatuc  :?  f .  1 1 }  .— 
He  is  always  reprcfentcd  in  middle  age  with- 
out figns  of  decay,  and  never  completely 
draped.  Serenity  diftinguifhes  his  heads  from 
thofe  of  Pluto.  Both  have  frequently  the 
cap  called  "  modius,"  from  its  refcmblancc 
to  a  bufhcl.  His  figures  univerfally  corrc- 
fpond  with  the  Homeric  defcription.  There 
arc  fine  ftatues  and  heads  of  Jupiter  Fulmi- 
nans  at  Florence;  the  Capitol,  the  Pio-CIeni. 
Mufcum,and  theVerofpi  Palace  at  Rome.  This 
wants  the  right  arm  and  the  thunder-bolt. 

R  3  ;?.  Minerva 
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2.  Mnurva  Gakata,  a  ftatue  8  f.  lof . — 
So  reftored  by  Guelfi,  as  the  coloffal  torfo 
only  is  antique.  The  aegis  *  is  difplayed  on 
the  breaft,  and  the  tunic  is  fcalloped  and  raif- 
cd  before.  Pallas  in  every  charafter  is  dif- 
criminated  by  the  ftraight  plait  of  the  inner 
veft  in  the  center. 

3.  Minerva  vejiita  Pactfera,  a  ftatue  5  f.  6. 
— Said  to  have  been  formerly  at  Rome, 
where  it  was  publifhed  by  Bifchop.  It  re- 
fcmbles  a  ftatue  now  in  the  Muf.  Pio-Clem. 
publifhed  by  Vifconti,  which  was  found  in 
the  temple  of  Peace.  The  hair  is  fliort, 
with  a  plain  fillet;  the  right  arm  broken 
oiF,  and  the  left  is  involved  in  the  drapery, 
which  is  of  good  Greek  fculpture. 

4.  Venus  with  the  Dolphin y  a  ftatue  4  f.  5I . — 
In  the  attitude  of  the  Medicean,  but  nearly 
five  inches  ftiorter.  The  head  and  left  arm 
are  reftored.  Guelfi  difcovered  his  ignorance 
of  the  antique  by  the  ftyle  of  the  hair,  which 

»  Nunc  quoque  ut  attonitos  formidine  tcrrcat  hoftes 
Pe£lore  in  adverfo,  quos  fecit,  fuftinet  angues. 

Ovid.  Met.  1.  iv.  863. 

Guelfi  has  added  the  attributes  given  by  Virgil. 
*'  Parma mque  ferens  haflamque  trementem." 

^N.  ii.  V.  175. 

6  is 
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is  prim  and  crifped,  as  if  frefh  from  the  curl- 
ing iron.  The  double  knot  on  the  crown  of 
the  head,  when  pointing  toward  the  ears,  is 
appropriate  to  Diana,  and  is  the  lymbol  of 
virginity.  On  many  ftatues  of  Venus  may 
be  feen  the  hair  collcfted  in  a  double  knot ; 
but,  in  every  inftance,  pointing  to  the  fore 
and  back  part  of  the  head.  It  is  fo  in  th^ 
"  Venus  Callipygis,"  which,  though  modem, 
is  very  claffical :  in  the  Medicean,  it  is  tied  in 
a  knot  behind  only\ 

5.  Veiius  VeJVttay  a  ftatue  4  f .  4L — ^Thc 
antique  part  from  below  the  breafts  is  of  fine 
Grecian  fculpturc  of  the  fecond  sera;  and  the 
excellence  of  the  drapery  is  fcarcely  exceeded 
by  that  of  the  Mufc  in  the  Muf.  Florent. 
p.  17.  I  conjc<fture  this  to  have  been  a 
Leda%  and  that  the  fwan  was  originally 
placed  where  the  drapery  is  broken  off,  and 
the  naked  is  fhown.  The  reftorations  are 
very  inferior,  and  the  fame  blunder  refpedling 
the  hair  is  repeated.     It  may  be  fufpeftcd, 

>>  "  Crinis  erat  fimplex  nodura  colledus  in  unum.'* 

Ovid.  Met.  viii.  320. 

The  attribute  of  the  Venus  de'  Medici  is  exadly  dc- 
fcribed  by  the  fame  poet.     De  Arte  Amandi,  1.  ii.  v.  613. 

'  Muf.  Florent, 

R  4  that 
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that  the  naked  appearing  in  the  fragmented 
port,  was  the  work  of  Guelfi. 

\6.  Venus  feminuday  e  Balneo,  a  ilatue  4£ 
i4.«~The  more  ancient  ftatues  of  Venus,  as 
that  called  "  the  Coan"  by  Pnudteles,  were 
diaped*  Of  this  ftatue  the  head  and  naked 
areifuperior  to  the  draped  parts;  but  the 
ivifaole  of  good  fculpture.  In  confirmation  of 
the  remark  on  No.  4,  the  hair  has  the  double 
knot  as  in  the  Venus  Callipygis  in  the  Capi* 
tol  at  Rome,  and  it  hangs  in  trefTes  behind, 
agin  the  Venus  called  "  dcjla  Conchiglia"  in 
the  gallery  at  Florence. 

7.  Mti/a  Terpfichorey  a  ftatue  3  f.  10*.— 
Fortunately  untouched  by  Guelfi.  She  is  rc- 
pveiented  fitting,  as  that  in  the  Muf.  Pio- 
Clpm.  which  this  ftatue  refcmbles  in  every 
particular.  The  lyre  and  the  fingers  of  the 
right  hand  only  are  wanting ;  and  the  whole 
is  well  worthy  reftoration.  The  hair  of  the 
head  is  in  the  free  Greek  ilyle,  and  much 
more  animated  than  that  of  the  fliatuc  I  have 
cited  in  the  Pope's  coUedlion. 

8.  Mufa  Clio  J  a  ftatue  4f.  6i. — So  called 

■  It  may  be  worthy  remark,  that  in  ftatuary,  there  arc 
four  technical  defcriptionsof  (lature.  I.  Coloflal ;  2.  Large 
life  \  3.  Life  \  and  4.  Small  life. 

m 
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in  Dr.  Chandler's  catalogue ;  but  it  has  not 
a  iingle  attribute  of  that  Mufe ;  the  total  ab- 
ience  of  fuch  diilin6tioiis  renders  this  ftatue 
indeterminate.  A  Nymph  or  Prieftefs  in  a 
fimilar  attitude^  ivith  the  head  and  arm  red- 
ing in  the  lap,  and  iitting  before  a  tripod,  is 
called  by  Winckelmann  a  Pythian  Prieftefs 
of  Apollo  confidering  the  oracle.  If  the 
fnakes  were  not  wanting,  it  might  be  con- 
fidered  as  Mcdufa  or  Nemeiis,  as  a  bronze  in 
Lord  Carlifle's  collection.  This  figure  has 
the  taenia,  which  is  ufually  omitted  when 
the  expreflion  is  that  of  violent  grief,  as  in  the 
Andromache  ^. 

9.  D'tatia  Venatrixy  a  flatue  4  f.  ni,— • 
Much  injured — ^wants  arms;  and  the  grey- 
hound is  modem.  It  exhibits  fbme  peculia-. 
rities  of  drapery  *.     Both  tlie  taenia  and  zona 

are 

^  Effufaquc  comas  et  aperts  peftora  mat  res 
Significant  ludlum. 

Ovid.  Met.  1.  xiii.  689. 

•  The  veft  of  females  was  anciently  fadened  by  two 
bandages.  One  which  was  tied  clofe  under  the  breads, 
fometimes  flat  and  broad,  and  at  others  twilled, but  ufually 
vifiblc,  was  called  (Taivia)  Taenia.  The  other  was  placed 
round  the  lower  part  of  the  waift  at  the  junction  of  the 
hips,  and  was  always  concealed  by  the  falling  of  the  tunic. 

It 
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arc  concealed  by  drapery  falling  over  tbem. 
The  form  of  the  cothurnus  ^  is  very  perfeA 
and  fingular^  as  the  naked  feet  appear  above 
the  fandals. 

10.  Flora,  a  ftatue  4  f.  5}. — 1%  not  unlike 
tiie  celebrated  Flora  of  the  Medici  colle6iion^ 
excepting  the  fandals,  and  a  fuller  drapery. 
Both  hands  are  loft,  and  there  is  no  pofitive 
attribute  of  the  charafter.  The  knotted 
trunk  of  a  tree  upon  which  the  left  arm  refts, 
k  not  fufficiently  difcriminative  of  the  God- 
deis  of  flowers. 

11.  A  Bacchanal f  a  ftatue  4  f  i\. — In  its 
prefent  rcftored  ftate  one  of  the  moft  ftriking 
in  this  colleftion.  The  left  hand  is  elevated 
and  holds  a  bunch  of  grapes,  at  which  he  is 
looking  wiftfuUy;    the   right  holds   another 

It  was  called  (Zujvrj)  Zona.  "  Solvere  Zonam"  is  a  well 
known  phrafe.  The  Ceftus  of  Venus  tKs;ro;i]xa;,  Iliad. 
S  V.  219 — 223)  was  the  Zone 

*'  Nuda  genu  vcftcm  ritu  fuccin£laDianae." 

Ovid.  Met.  1.  x.  536. 


"  Icvi  de  marmorc  tota 


Puniceo  ftabis  furas  evinila  cothurno." 

ViRG.  Eel.  vii.  31.     ^NEiD.  1.  i.  250, 
237.     Ovid.  Faft.  1.  v.  195. 

"with 
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with  a  patera,  clofe  to  the  thigh.  The  hea4> 
both  arms,  right  leg,  and  vine  trunk,  are  re^ 
ilored  by  Guelfi.  Abbate  Winckelmann  diC- 
proves  the  pretenfions  of  this  ftatue  to  the 
reprelentation  of  a  young  Bacchus,  from  the 
fhort  crifped  hair,  which  is  never  feen  on  the 
genuine  ftatues  of  that  deity  s.  Another 
proof  that  it  was  not  originally  Bacchus,  19^ 
that  to  the  left  foot  Is  attached  the  *'  fcabilr 
lum  ^,"  as  fimilar  to  that  of  the  Bacchanal  or 
dancing  Faun  at  Florence.  The  elevation  of 
either  foot  is  not  fo  characfleriftic  of  Baccbn^ 
as  of  thofe  by  whom  his  orgies  or  myftic 
dances  were  celebrated. 

12.  Hercules  Juvenis,  a  ftatuc  4f.  4. — ^The 
body  is  difproportioned  to  the  legs,  which 


g  "  La  chioma  di  Bacco  faol  eflcr  lunga  quanto  clla 
d' A  polio,  ma  meno  innanellata,  per  cfprimere  anche  nfe 
capelli  morbidi  e  florchi  la  mollezza  di  queflo  Dio ;  onde 
fcorgendofcne  il  contrario  ne  capelli  corti  e  recifi  d'un 
pretcfo  Bacco  nel  iMufco  d'Osford  ;  non  credo  che  talc  Aatua 
anticamente  abbia  rapprefcntri.-o  quella  Deita."  Mon. 
Ined.  T.  i.  c8. 

^  Scabillum,  quod  e<  uno  pcde  fonare  confuevcrunt> 
inde  fonipes.  Qui  fcabillum  fcnabant  (Oi  woh-^o'poi)  vo- 
cantur.  Salmafii  in  Plin.  Exercit  p.  998.  It  was  aa 
iiilli  ument  ufcd  in  the  orgic  dances  to  rrgulate  the  time. 

have 
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baye  been  adapted  to  it,  probably  before  it 
Afif^  Lx)rd  Anind?rs ;  for  the  whole  is  of  bold 
]^k;tique  fculpture*  The  ftatue  is  naked  ;  the 
icft  arm  holds  the  Lion's  llcin  and  other 
dn^ery ;  and  as  the  right  is  broken  off,  it  is 
not  <eafy  to  determine  how  it  was  employed. 
In  the  head  is  the  known  charaftcr  of  Her- 
4^ules ;  but  other  circumftances  belong  rather 
toi  an  Athleta. 

13.  Hercules  with  the  Nemcean  Lion,  2  f .  8. 
-T-A  repetition,  in  fmall,  of  the  Florentine. 
Muf.  Florent.  pi.  ^5. 

14.  Harpocrates-Cupidoj  a  ftatue  2  f.  ^i. — 
As  defcribed  by  Ovid.  The  head  is  modern 
aijuji  unappropriatc. 

.  ,15.  Hymen,  a  ftatue  5  f.  yl. — ^The  greater 
part,  if  not  the  whole,  modern. 

\6.  A  Terminus,  ^f.  8. — Evidently  made 
up  from  fevcral  fragments  without  judg- 
ment. 

17.  Camilla,  a  ftatue  6  f .  3}. — Or  rather, 
as  the  torfb  only  is  antique,  a  Puclla  Vena- 
trix,  perhaps  Atalanta.  The  zone  is  fattened 
by  a  fibula  or  clafp  K 

*  **  Venit  Atalanta  Schocnei  pulcherima  virgo 

Rafilis  huic  fummam  mortlcbat  fibula  vcftam.'* 

Ovid.  Met.  1.  viii.  318. 

18.  Paris 
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1 8.  Parts  Judex,  aflatue  3  f.  3!. — Of  me- 
rit and  curiofity;  as  it  exhibits  the  ancient 
Phrygian  habit  *^  completely,  in  every  paft. 
The  hand  which  is  iiippofcd  to  have  held 
the  apple  is  loft,  and  the  nofc  is  mutilated, 
which  deftroys  the  air  of  the  countenance. 
The  Phrygian  bonnet,  trowfcrs,  and  fandafls, 
are  perhaps  unique  in  the  fame  figure.  Of 
bold  Greek  workmanfhip  and  very  freely  de- 
figned, 

19.  AnlhiouSy  a  ftatue  5  f.  roj.— Torlb 
very  mafterly,  though  the  ftatue  is  compofeil 
of  many  parts,  fuch  as  the  head,  both  arms, 
the  left  leg,  and  the  right  foot.  At  prefent. 
It  has  no  analogy  to  any  authenticated  ftatue 
of  Antinous.  .The  oftenfible  figure  is  that 
of  an  Athleta,  with  a  ftrigil,  as  ufed  in  the 
public  baths. 

20.  Puella  Graca,  3,  ftatue  4  f.  11  J. — 
There  is  an  exaft  co-incidence  in  the  height  6f 
this  ftatue  and  that  of  the  Venus  De'  Medici, 

^  The  Phrygian  or  Scythian  habit  is  rtiown  in  a  bas-rclicf 
(in  the  Borghefe  collection)  of  the  ftory  of  Apollo  and 
Marfyas,  in  which  three  Scythians  arc  introduced.  V/inc- 
kelmann  Mon.  Ined.  No.  42. 

'and 
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and  it  is  apparently  of  the  fame  sera  of  fbnlp- 
turc.  It  has  not  been  facrilegioully  mended, 
like  many  others,  though  the  arms  arc  de- 
ficient, one  above,  the  other  below  the  el- 
bonwr.  A  iimple,  long  and  flowing  ftolc 
icircely  conceals  the  fliape,  the  outline  of 
which  is  exquifitely  marked.  The  head  is 
equally  elegant.  This  is  a  true  fpcclmcn  of 
Grreek  fculpture,  when  limplicity  was  princi- 

« 

pally  and  happily  ftudied,  and  confummatc 

grace  was  the  cfFcd:  produced  ^ 

'   21.  Puella  Graca    -     4f.   lo  i  a  ftatuc. 

/{2.  3f.     4      a  ftatuc. 

The  drapery  of  the  firft  of  thefe  is  fimplc 
arid  accurate.  The  ftole  is  unconfined  either 
by  a  taenia  or  zone.  Of  the  other  the  dra- 
pery is  thrown  into  eafy  folds,  the  hands 
wrapped  up  and  the  veft  faftened  by  a  ilngle 
cord ;  w  hich  is  not  lecn  on  the  ftatues  of  fe- 
male deities.  The  taenia  of  the  Mufes  is 
worn  very  high  and  broad. 

23.  Cupido  dorm'hvis,  z  feet  long. — Of  black 


'  Virginis  eft  vera  facies,  quam  vivere  credas; 
Ars  adco  latet. 

Ovid.  Met.  1.  x.  250. 

and 
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and  white  marble.     The  bow  and  quiver  are 
lying  near  him.  .    . 

24.  SofimuSj  Morplwisfive  Ciipldoy  alatus^. — 
Fraftured.  llofes  and  poppies  are  ftrewcd 
near  him,  and  a  lizard  at  his  feet.  It  has 
been  conjeftured,  that  the  lizard  implies  the 
name  of  the  fculptor,  but  without  proof.  It 
is  faid  of  Saurus  and  Batracus,  two  archi- 
teifts  of  Lacediemon  who  were  employed  to 
build  the  Portico  of  0(flavia,  and  prohibited 
by  Auguftus  from  placing  their  names  on  any 
part  of  the  building,  that  they  exprefled  them 
by  a  lizard  and  a  frog. 

2^.  Boys. — A  fragment  of  a  bas-relief. 
One  is  reprefented  as  fupporting  the  other, 
who  is  fainting,  as  at  the  point  of  death. 
The  thought  is  extremely  beautiful,  and  the 
execution  good. 

25.  A  Sarcophagus. — With  many  figures. 
Hcclor   dragged   round   the   walls  of   Troy. 

'^  The  Lizard  is  the  proper  attrihutc  of  Somnus,  becaufe 
it  llccps  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  His  wings  arc  dc- 
fcrihed  by  the  poets  as  being  black.  Ovid.  Met.  1.  ii.  v.  623. 
649.  and  Statius  'I'heb.  1.  x.  108.  The  ftatucs  of  Somnus, 
or  Cupido,  under  his  character,  arc  generally  of  ehonjr, 
bafaltes,  or  marble  of  a  dark  colour,  as  thofe  fo  celebrated  at 
Florence  and  in  tlie  Ma£Fci. 

The 
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The  introduAion  of  the  Trojan  horfc,  &c. 
Roman  fculpturc* 

27.  A  Sarcophagus. — ^Upon  which  arc  de- 
figned  winged  boys,  with  the  aegis  in  the 
center  and  two  fphynxcs.  When  in  the 
pofleflion  of  Lord  Arundel  a  buft  of  Germani- 
cus  was  placed  upon  it,  from  which  rcafon 
only,  it  has  been  erroneoufly  called  the  tomb 
of  that  Emperour.  Of  coarfe  Roman  fculp- 
tore. 

Numerous  fragments  of  Sarcophagi^  Bas- 
idiefs,  Cippi,  Altars,  &c. 

Lord  Arundel,  when  at  Rome,  procured 
permiffion  to  dig  over  the  ruins  of  feveral 
houies ;  and  is  ^d  to  have  difcovered,  in  iub- 
terraneous  rooms^  the  following  ftatues,  all 
of  which  are  prelumed  to  be,  portraits  of  a 
confular  family,  and  not  of  the  diftinguilhed 
chara<fters  to  whom  they  have  been  attri- 
buted, without  enhancing  their  merit. 
That  lb  many  were  found  together,  will 
be  accounted  for,  as  it  was  the  cuftom  of  the 
Pagan  Romans  to  conceal  thcfc  portraits  of 
their  relatives  from  the  iconoclaftic  zeal  of 
the  Chriftians,  when  they  had  obtained  the 
power  to  indulge  it. 

2,9.    Fir  Confularis,  ftatuc  6f    10. — ^Thc 

drapery 
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^  t 

drapery  is  very  bold  and  fine.  The  attitude 
appears  to  be  that  of  public  {peaking,  and  he 
holds  a  "  fudarium''  in  his  right  hand,  and  in 
his  lefta  roll. 

This  ftatue  is  faid  to  be  the  celebrated 
Cicero ;  and,  as  I  diflent  from  the  more  com- 
mon opinion,  1  beg  to  offer  a  few  curfory 
remarks". 

We  have  the  authority  of  feveral  of  the 
Roman  writers,  that  it  wa^  cuftpmary  to 
change  the  heads  of  ftatues,  which  wer^ 
fbmetimcs  of  bronze,  and  to  give  them  a  new 
charaAer.  It  was  no  unufual  flattery  to  the 
reigning  Emperour,  to  remove  the  heads  of 
paft  tyrants,  and  replace  them  with  his  own**. 
Caligula  caufed  his  head  to  be  ingrafted  on 
the  ftatues  of  his  predeceflbrsP.  In  private 
families,  by  removing  the  head  a  new  portrait 
was  made.  A  knowledge  of  this  fa<ft  will  ac- 
count for  uic  difcovery  of  fo  many  disjointed 
heads  and  decapitated  ftatues.  Another  cir- 
cumftance  is  like  wife  worthy  notice,  which 
is,  that  when  they  were  firft  taken  out  of  the 

^  Ea  quae  difputavi,  diflerere  malui  quam  judicare.     Cic. 
*  Pliny  and  Suetonius.     Cicero,  Epid  4.  ad  Atticum. 
f  Suetonius.     Caligula,  c  22. 

S  ground 
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ground  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  mercenaty 
or  ignorant  artifts,  the  reftored  ftatue  always 
bore  the  name  of  fome  eminent  charafter. 
Sufpicions  of  genuinenefs  are  therefore  at 
leaft  allowable,  and  often  juftified,  of  thofe 
ftatues  the  heads  of  which  are  evidently  in- 
grafted. 

The  head  on  this  ftatuc  is  difproportionately 
fmall,  and  appears  not  to  have  originally  be- 
longed to  it.  Plutarch,  who  died  in  *the  reign 
of  Trajan,  is  the  firft  who  mentions  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  wart  or  "  cicer"  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  great  Roman  orator.  As  the 
fize  of  the  ftatue  exceeds  life,  it  could  not 
convey  a  portrait  of  Cicero's  perfon^;  nor  is 
the  ftyle  of  drapery  of  the  Auguftan  age. 

So  well  convinced  are  the  Italian  anti- 
quaries of  the  extreme  uncertainty  of  deciding 
upon  every  head  marked  with  a  "  cicer"  as 
a  genuine  reprefentation  of  Cicero,  that  the 
claim  to  originality  is  not  admitted  in  any 
buft  or  ftatue  which  they  poflefs. 

At  Venice  is  a  ftatue  nearly  as  large  as 
this,  and  the  moft  celebrated  buft  is  in  the 
Mattei  colledlion  at  Rome;  the  pretenfions 

'  ^  Plutarch,  in  Vit.  Ciceronis. 

of 
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of  neither  of  which  arc  allowed.  Mr.  Blundel, 
of  Ince  in  Lancafhire,  has  af  confular  figure 
which  very  nearly  refembles  the  habit  and 
attitude  of  this  ftatue,  the  head  of  which  has 
not  been  feparated  from  the  body. 

zg*  Fir  Con/iil^is^a.  {katutyf.  ^. — ^Anorma^ 
or  antique  fquare,  having  been  placed  in  the 
left  hand  of  this  ftatue,  it  has .  long,  for  no 
other  reafon,  borne  the  name  of  Archimedes. 
It  is  of  Greek  fculpturc  in  the  confular  times, 
and  the  open  brcaft  is  particularly  fine  ^  The 
right  arm  is  broken  off  near  the  ihoulder. 
The  whole  figure  and  drapery  are  much  like 
the  orator  Marcus  Antonius  in  the  Pembroke 
coUedion  at  Wilton. 

30.  Fir  Confularis,  a  ftatue  6£.  6. — Called 
Caius  Marius.  There  is  a  ftatue  of  C.  Marius 
in  the  Capitol,  not  efteemed  to  be  genuine, 
and  the  famous  bufts  of  Marius  and  S}  Ua  in 
the  Barbarini  colIeAion  arc  attributed  to  fic- 
titious heroes,  by  fome  learned  antiquaries. 
The  features  of  this  head  do  not  correfpond 
with  thofe  above  mentioned ;  but  if  it  be  a 


'    To   this    excellence     of    fculpture  Ovid    alludes, 

'*  Pcdtoraque  artificum  laudatis  proxiraa  fignis."     Met. 
1.  xii.  398. 

S  2  cmCuiu 
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confular  portrait  only,  which  I  fixfpedt,  this 
ftatue  has  conliderable  merit.  In  the  gallery 
at  Florence  are  feveral  anonymous  ftatues  in 
confular  robes,  which  have  not  been  depreciated 
by  being  clafled  only  as  "  Viri  Confulares." 

3^ ^3^^  33^34^35*  Roman  Ladies,  ftatues. — 
The  iize  of  life.  In  thefe,  as  in  moft  of  the 
other  .ftatues  -the  polifti  is  loft  by  the  decom- 
pofition  of  the  marble  from  its  having  been 
expofed  to  the  atmofpherical  air  in  Arundel 
gardens.  There  were  fix  Roman  Ladies  in 
the  Medici  gardens  at  Rome,  which  were  re- 
moved to  Florence  in  1788,  and  now  ftand 
in  the  Loggia  dei  Lanci.  Thefe  are  of  the 
fame  ftyle  and  asra,  and  of  equal  fculpture. 

36.  Has  a  Veft  of  tranfparent  drapery  in 
broad  folds,  noticed  by  Winckelmann*.  ^y.  Is 
in  the  character  of  Mnemofync.  The  air  of  the 
head  majeftic  and  the  arms  folded  in  the 
drapery  acrofs  the  breaft,  of  very  excellent 
workmanftiip.  38.  Has  been  conjeftured  by 
the  virtuofo.  Lord  Pembroke,  to  reprefent 
Sabina^  the  wife  of  Hadrian;  and  39.  to  be 
Julia  Augufta. 

Ten  tfirfos,  lefs  than   life,  arc  draped,  and 

•  Mon.  liicd.  T.  i.  p.  87. 
*  The  moft  beautiful  ftatue  of  Sabina  is  in  the  villa 
Mattel  at  Rome,  in  the  charadler  of  Juno. 

appear 
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appear  to  have  been  portraits  of  Roman  ladies. 
Of  the  naked,  there  arc  fcvcral  of  great  value 
as  yet  undeformcd  by  heterogeneous  additions. 
One  of  Venus,  and  another  of  Hermaphro- 
ditus,  m^y  be  fcled:cd  as  the  moft  excellent, 
and  worthy  of  judicious  rcftoration.  In  the 
laft  mentioned,  the  right  arm  afcending  is 
ufually  bent  behind  the  head,  to  exprcfi  effe- 
minacy, a  pofture  of  which  this  torfo  is  capa- 
ble, as  appears  from  its  being  broken  oft  at 
the  (houlder. 

There  are  fixteen  bufts.  The  colbfTal  head  of 
Apollo  and  the  Niobe,  are  evidently  fragments 
of  ftatues. 

The  figure  of  a  man,  as  low  as  the  brealls, 
with  extended  arms  in  bas  relief,  is  a  great 
curiofity.  He  fpans  fix  feet  eight  inches  and 
a  half.  On  the  fame  flone  is  traced  out  the 
fole  of  a  foot,  which  meafures  exactly  nine 
inches  and  a  half.  It  is  luppofed,  that  theie 
are  ancient  Roman  meafures.  Some  remains 
of  the  fame  kind  are  prefervcd  in  the  Capitol 
at  Rome. 

The  infcribed  marbles,  confiiling  of  ^50 
pieces,  were  chiefly  colle<ftcd  in  the  Levant, 
by  William  Perry.  The  far-famed  Parian 
Chronicle,  and  feveral  treatices  relative  to 
Prienc,  Magnefia,  and  Smyrna,  were  purchat- 

S3  '  cd 
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cd  in  Anatolia.  Thcfe  have  employed  the 
moft  profound  erudition,  and  have  been  very 
fatisfaftorily  elucidated " .  When  firft  brought 
to  England  they  were  placed  in  the  gardens 
of  Arundel-houfe ;  and  afterward,  when  pre* 
fcnted  to  the  univerfity,  in  a  wall  oppofite  the 
Theatre.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  learned  world 
that  Selden  decyphered  fome  of  them  on 
their  arrival;  for  lefs  than  one  century's  ex- 
pofure  to  our  atmofphere  had  more  complete- 
ly effefted  their  obliteration,  than  twenty 
centuries  had  done  in  the  genial  climate  of 
Greece.  They  are  now  fecured  from  fuch 
deftruftion  in  one  of  the  public  fchools,  and 
are  the  moft  genuine  collection  in  Europe, 
having  been  brought  immediately  to  England, 
and  not  previoufly  fubjcded  to  conje Aural 
emendation. 

Much  learning  has  been  exhaufted  to  inva- 
lidate or  eftablifli  the  authenticity  of  the 
Parian  Chronicle '^ ;  but  thofe  who  are  moft 

converfant 

"  Marmora  A rundeliana  were  firft  publiflied  by  Selden 
1628,  by  Prideaux  in  1676,  by  Mattaire  1732,  and  much 
better  by  Chandler  in  1763. 

«  The  Parian  Chronicle  is  dated  264  years  before  Chrift, 
and  records  the  events  conne6led  with  Greece  for  1318 
years.  It  has  been  tranflated  by  Scipio  MafFei,  Du  Frefnoy, 
Dr.  Playfairi  and  Mr.  Robinfon.     See  a  diflertation  con^ 

cerning 
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converfant  in  the  form  of  the  letters,  proba* 
bly  the  beft  criterion,  give  an  unanimous 
fuffrage  in  its  favour,  as  being  one  of  the 
moft  curious  and  interefling  marbles  now  to 
be  found  in  any  mufcum. 

To  the  Arundelian  marbles  fbmc  additions 
have  been  made  by  Sir  George  Wheler  and 

Mr.  Dawkins,   both  celebrated  travellers  in 

• 

the  Levant ;  and  the  whole  have  been  fplen- 
didly  illuftrated  in  the  '*  Marmora  Oxonienfia,'* 
by  Doftor  Chandler,  who  has  likewife  viiited 
and  defcribed  the  antiquities  of  ancient 
Greece. 


THE  EARL  OF  p'eMBROKe's  COLLECTION  OF 
STATUARY  AT  WILTON,  WILTSHIRE. 


A  CATALOGUE  of  this  collcAiou,  which 
includes  nearly  300  pieces  of  fculpture,  has 

ccrning  the  authenticity  of  the  Parian  Chronicle,  8vo. 
17889  and  Gibert's  obfervations  fur  la  Chronique  de 
Paros.  Acad,  des  Infcript.  Tom.  23.  A  vindication  of 
the  Parian  Chronicle,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Robinfon,  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Hewlett. 

S  4  beeu 
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been  repeatedly  printed  in  the ' "  iEdes  Pem- 
brochianse/'  particularly  in  a  recent  edition, 
with  many  claffical  references,  and  judicious 
obiervations  on  the  arts. 

Thomas  earl  of  Pembroke  began  his  col* 
le^on  of  flatues  at  Wilton  about  the  clofe  of 
the  laft  century.  He  purchafed  fuch  of  Lord 
Arunders  as  had  been  placed  in  the  houfe, 
and,  by  confequence,  had  efcaped  the  injuries 
of  this  climate,  {o  confpicuous  in  thoic  at 
Oxford.  They  were  principally  bufts.^  Locd 
Pembroke  was  particularly  partial  to  that  de- 
fcription  of  fculpture,  as  no  lefs  than  173  arc 
icen  at  Wilton,  on  marble  termini.  The 
icrutinizing  eye  of  the  cpnnoiiTeur  will  not 
allow  many  of  this  great  number  to  be  either 
jmtjque  or  genuine  portrait*  3ut  the  Wil- 
ton colledlion  originated  in  others,  befide  the 
Anitidelian.     When  the  Giuftiniani  marbles, 

in  which  were  106  bufts,  were  difpcrfed,  they 

»  •      •  _ 

were  purchafed  chiefly  by  Cardinal  Albani, 
and  Lord  Pembroke.  Cardinal  Richlieu  was 
affiftcd  by  Lord  Arundel,  when  forming  his 
colledion  of  bufts,  with  intelligence  refpefting 
many  in  Italy,  which  he  afterwards  procured. 
Thefe  were  incorporated  with  Cardinal  Maza- 
rine's marbles,    many  of  which   had    been 

bought 
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bought  when  Charles  the  Firft's  ftatues  and 
piAures  were  expofed  to  pubUc  au6lion,  by  a 
vote  of  Parliament.  When  the  Mazarine 
colle<5lion  was  likewife  fold.  Lord  Pembroke 
was  a  principal  purchafer,  to  which  were 
added  fome  fine  bufts  from  Valetta  of  Na* 
pies;  a  complete  aiTcmblage  of  all  thcie 
forms  the  prefent  extenfivc  and  magnificent 
coUeAion  at  Wilton. 

In  furveying  thefe  fplendid  remains  of  afl* 
cient  art,  every  vifitant  will  form  his  own 
feledlion  of  fuch  as  appear  to  be  more  emi- 
nently beautiful  or  excellent,  independently 
cf  the  decifions  of  connoiffeurs.  I  will  not 
therefore  attempt  a  lift  of  fuch  as  claim  im- 
mediate admiration,  left  any  of  my  readers 
fliould  complain  that  I  had  omitted  thoie 
with  which  they  were  moft  fatisfied^.  But 
by  tranfcribing  that  already  given  to  the^ub- 
lic  by  one  of  the  moft  judicious  and  refined 
Critics  of  the  prefent  day,  taftc  and  a  love  of 
truth  will  be  equally  gratificd\ 

■ 

y  Nc  qui  (qua  m  queratur  omiflbs  forte  aliquos  eonioip 
quos  ipfe  valde  probet.     Quinctil.  1.  x.  c.  i.  p.  200. 

*  Obfervatioiis  on  the  Wellcrn  Part  of  England  by 
W.  Gilpin,  M.  A.  8vo.  1798,  p.  104,  106. 

*'  A  fmall 
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"  A  fmall  fiatue  of  Melcagcr,  or  an  Athleta, 
An  Amazonian  queen  lefs  than  life^  the  atti- 
tude and  ezpreifion  of  which  are  both  excel- 
lent. A  groupe  of  Hercules  dyings  attended 
by  Pasan.  A  coloflal  Hercules  yf.  lo  high^ 
holding  the  Hefperian  apples^  which  has  great 
mufcular  expreiiion. 

Saturn  holding  a  child ;  much  refembling 
the  Silenus  with  Bacchus  in  the  villa  Bor- 
ghefe. 

The  father  of  Julius  Csefar ;  the  attitude 
of  this  figure  is  very  noble. 

Marcus  Antonius,  the  orator ;  the  attitude 
of  this,  too^  is  admirable. 

Venus  holding  a  vafe:  this  figure^  if  looked 
at  on  the  iide  oppofite  the  vafe^  is  pleaiing,  but 
on  the  other  fide,  it  is  awkward. 

A  Naiad,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  beau- 
tiful; Apollo  in  the  ftone  hall ;  the  body  is 
better  than  the  hands. 

Cleopatra  and  Caefarion  are  efteemed;  we 
did  not  fee  much  merit  in  tKcm.  There  is 
at  leaft  no  feminine  beauty  in  Cleopatra.*' 

The  column  of  white  Egyptian  granite, 
out  of  Lord  Arundel's  coUeftion,  ftands  before 
the  houfe.  The  height  is  thirteen  feet  and  a 
half,    the  diameter  22    iiiches^    and  leflens 

fcarcely 
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fcarccly  two  inches  at  top.  Mr.  Evelyn 
bought  it  at  Rome,  where  he  was  informed 
that  it  had  been  originally  placed  by  Julius 
Caefar  before  his  temple  of  Venus  Genetrix* 
The  ftatue  of  Venus  on  the  top  is  very  beau- 
tiful,  but  not  antique^ 

The  Venus  picking  a  thorn  out  of  her  foot 
(although  omitted  by  Mr.  Gilpin)  is  of  fupe- 
rior  fculpture.  The  attitude  is  more  cafy 
than  that  of  the  fame  fubjcft  at  Florence; 
and  the  expreffion  of  pain  much  more  na- 
tural. It  is  fcarcely  lefs  admirable  than  many 
of  genuine  Greek  fculpture.  Among  the 
bufts  are  noticed,  "Miltiades;  Hannibal;  Pin- 
dar; Hadrian;  Cleopatra,  the  fifter  of  Alex- 
ander; Lepidus;  Sophocles;  Pompey;  Nerva; 
Lyabienus  Parthicus;  Semiramis;  Marcellus 
Junior;  Metellus  imberbis;  Diana  Lucan; 
Caracalla;  Alcibiades;  Cecrops;  Vitelliusand 
Galba.  Pyrrhus  of  Epirus  (or  rather  Mars) 
is  particularly  fine.  A  collofTean  buft  of  Alex- 
ander is  ftriking;  but  the  head  fccms  rather 
too  long." 

Among  the  Relievos,  thofe   moft  admired 

are    ^'  Curtius,    fimilar  to   that  in   the  villa 

Borghefe;    two  Cupids;    Saturn;    fome  boys 

eating  grapes;  Ulyflcs  in  the  cave  of  Calypfo; 

6  Saturn 
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Saturn  crowning  the  Arts;  Cupid  at  the  bread 

• 

of  Venus;  the  ftory  of  Claelia;  Silenus  on  his 
ais;  Gralatea;  Cupids  and  boys;  a  boy  on  a 
fea-horfe;  a  vidory,  the  compofition  of  which 
is  very  good ;  a  prieftefs  facrificing,  in  which 
the  animals  are  particularly  fine;  a  nuptial 
vaie^  both  the  form  and  fculpture  of  which 
are  elegant."  This  vafe  is  made  from  a  block 
of  jafper. 

Upon  a  votive  relievo  is  an  infcription, 
written  in  the  manner  called  Bouftrophedon, 
concerning  the  originality  of  which  doubts 
arc  entertained.  The  form  of  the  letters 
does  not  exaftly  correfpond  with  the  Sigaean 
infcription,  which  is  allowed  to  be  genuine, 
and  of  which  fac-fimiles  have  been  engraved, 
the  laft  time,  in  Mr.  R.^  Payne  Knight's  very 
learned  and  ingenious  Analyfis  of  the  Greek 
alphabet. 


SECTION 
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SECTION     V. 


To  follow  the  hiftory  of  the  introdu<Etioii 
of  antique  ftatuary  into  England,  I  (hall  place 
the  notices  with  which  I  have  been  favoured, 
or  have  been  able  to  collcA,  in  a  kind  of 
chronological  feries. 

During  a  great  part,  even  of  the  prefent 
century,  the  Arundel  and  Pembroke  collec- 
tions were  alone  and  unrivalled.  A  few  ex- 
cellent copies  of  the  antique,  in  bronze  or 
plafter,  wxre  admitted  as  fmgle  cmbellilli- 
ments  of  the  palaces  of  our  nobility.  But 
the  more  frequent  ornament  of  libraries  and 
faloons  were  bulls  by  modern  fculptors.  Our 
national  tafte  in  gardening,  borrowed  from 
the  French  and  introduced  by  Lc  Nautre,  af- 
forded conftant  employment  to  the  mere  car- 
vers of  images,  which  fcemcd  ^^  to  take  the 
air"  in  every  garden,  in  the  prevailing  mode 

of 
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of  the  age*.  Falhion  univerfally  fuperfcded 
judgment  or  tafte.  I  remember  an  anecdote 
•which  belongs  to  that  day,  and  will  venture 
to  give  it. 

A  gentleman  of  one  of  the  weftem  coun- 
ties had  purchaied  two  capital  antique  flatues 
in  marble  at  Rome ;  had  brought  them  to 
^England,  and  placed  them  in  his  garden.  His 
{atx  and  fucceffor  v^as  not  a  virtuofb,  and 
had  married  a  city  lady  addidled  to  faihion* 
able  improvements.  She  directed  thefe  ill- 
fiited  marbles  to  be  painted,  in  order,  as  ihe 
obferved  to  her  friends,  •'  that  they  might 
look  like  lead.'* 

Dr.  Mead,  the  celebrated  phyfician  to  king 
George  the  Second,  had  a  fmall  coUedion, 
•which  was  fold  at  his  death.  A  flatue  of 
Hygeia  was  bought  by  the  late  Lord  Litch- 
field, and  is  now  at  Ditchley.  There  were 
likewife  Livia,  the  wife  of  Auguftus,  in  the 
charad:er  of  Ceres;  Flora,  antique. and  per- 
fe<fl;  and  a  Hercules  by  Algardi;  with  a  Venus 

■  In  the  beginning  of  the  century,  thefe  magazines  of 
images  were  in  Picadilly,  and  excited  a  conftant  topic  of 
national  ridicule  from  all  foreigners  of  tafte.  Their  imi- 
tations of  the  antique  were  wretched  beyond  all  criticifm. 

dormiens 
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dormiens  by  Bernini,  probably  that  now  at 
Wilton  *>.      • 

His  bufts  were,  the  Homer  in  bronze, 
now  in  the  mufcum.  Cicero  of  balaltes,  cx- 
aftly  refembling  the  Medici  buft,  but  of  a 
different  colour.  Auguftus,  Marcellus,  Anti-? 
nous,  and  Meleager. 

About  this  time,  Thomas  Coke,  earl  of 
I^iccfter,  completed  his  fumptuous  palace  at 
Hoik  ham  in  Norfolk,  and  furnilhed  a  gallery 
with  ftatues.  In  1 755,  the  younger  Bretting- 
ham,  fon  of  thfe  archited:,  was  commiffioned 
by  Lord  Leiccftcr  to  procure  antiques  in  Italy. 
Of  the  ftatues,  the  beft  are  the  old  Faun; 
Lucius  Vcrus  in  a  confular  habit;  and  Diana: 
and  among  the  bufts,  thofe  of  the  elder  Bru- 
tus and  Seneca.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  had 
enfibelliftied  his  fuperb  houfe  at;  Houghton  in 
Norfolk  with  feveral  bufts  and  heads  of  con- 
fiderable  merit,  collefted  likewife  by  Bret- 
tingham.  From  fomc  account  of  them,  I 
pafs  to  the  review  of  another  gallery,  which 
the    late    Earl    of    Egremont,    having    ap- 

*»  Bernini  made  the  raatrafs  for  the  celebrated  Herma- 
phroditus  in  the  Borghefe  palace;,  and  as  this  figure  of 
Venus  has  exa£lly  the  fame  proportions,  and  nearly  a  fi- 
milar  attitude,  it  is  not  improbably  a  rival  attempt. 

pointed 
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eathflftted  at  Petworth^ti  -StWRfx^^c^raPVif 
thefc  marbles  wcrctibfametf^4)y  pi#^*fele 
from  the  moft  cekbrafed^cxiTle^HfeWft^      ^^ 

•The  popes  and  cardinals?  6P«if?^B4rbarTm, 
Borghefe,  and  Gmfiiitiariri^Wiili^3F«^4)eh^they 
formed  their  colle<ftio!ft?frdaPl«c(*n*  ^fc6vc- 
rics,  exhibited  onlyi  the  A*»e*'^erfdftTtete&^ 
or  fuch  as  were  capable  of  •  reftoratiom-  ^  The 
fragments  and  torfos  were  theft -configned  to 
cellars,  from  whence  tliey  hav«  bfecn  extf^ftgd 
piecemeal  by  the  Roman  fcttl^tors  p  fey MDft0^ 
ceppi,  Cardelli,  and  Pacili,  in  particular,  wtto 
have  rcftoredmaayof  themj'with  wonderful  in- 
telligence and  IkilL  The  elder  Piranefi  \Vai 
equally  ingenious  in  compofing  vafes  aAd 
candelabra  from  fmall  fraghrtcnts  of  more  ex- 
quifite  workmanlhip. 

Thefe  artifts  have  found,  in  fevcral  of  the 
Englifh  nobilityrland  gentry,  a  very  liberal  pa- 
tronage.-^  Some' of  thofe  fine  fpecimens  of  the 
arts,  vihtdk  are  now  the  t)oa{V  of  our  nation, 
have  beeti  obtained  from  them.  Other  opportu- 
nities have  not  been  wanting.  Thcwell-known 
coUcftions  of  the  Barbarini,  Mattei,  and  Ne- 
groni palaces,  have  been  frequently  dlminifli- 

ed. 
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ed%  by  ihc  dtiapprarancc  of  a  famous  mar» 
hhk  fi>r  the  fecret  iiipply  of  the  neceflltoiw 
individuals  of  thofe  fkoiilies. 

Within  the  laft  thir^  years,  three  gcntlet 
men  eftabliihed  themfelvcs  at  Rome,  who 
eacerted  moth  addrefs  and  knowledge  of  the 
fubjed,  to  promote  a  growing  inclination  for 
the  pofleffion  of  antique  iculpture,  in  feveral 
Englifhmeil  of  rank  and  opulence,  who  were 
then  on  their  travels  in  Italy.  Mr.  Jame$ 
Byres,  an  architeft;  Mr.  Gavin  Hamilton, 
who  painted  fbme  fubje6b  from  the  Iliad  in 
the  villa  Borghefe  with  truly  claffical  corrcft- 
nefs ;  and  Mr.  Thomas  Jenkins,  the  Englilh 
banker  at  Rome,  were  actively  inftrumcntal 
in  recovering,  from  oblivion  or  negleft,  many 
a  rcliquc  of  the  antique,  which  may  vie  with 
the  choiccft  ipecimens  in  the  galleries  of  the 
Italian  princes.  It  occurred  to  the  gentle- 
men above  mentioned,  that  the  Campagna  of 
Rome  had  been  imperfedly  inveftigated, 
whilft  the  ci^  itfclf  was  an  exhaufled  mine. 
The  Pope  gives  his  permiflion  for  this  kind 
of  adventure,  upon  the  following  conditions. 

^  The  Giuftiniani  colIe£lion  was  the  firft  ia  Rome,  a 
part  af  which  was  publicly  fold. 

T  When 
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When  an  excavation  is  madc^  the  antiquities 
dilcovcred  arc  diyided  into  four  ihares.  The 
firft  goes  to  the  Pope,  the  fecond  to  the 
•*  Camera"  or  minifters  of  ilate,  the  third  is 
the  leflee*s  of  the  foil ;  and  the  laft  is  the 
fight  of  the  adventurer.  His  holinefs  ibme- 
times  agrec;^  for  the  pre-emption  of  the  vvhole ; 
and  fbmetimes  all  the  ihares  are  bought  in 
by  the  contraAor,  before  the  groimd  is  open- 
ed. In  confequence  of  thefe  refearches,  the 
villa  of  Hadrian  at  Tivoli,  the  city  of  Grabii, 
and  many  other  places  in  the  vicinity  of 
Rome,  have  amply  repaid  the  labour  of  exa- 
mination, and  the  public  curioiity. 

Hac  arte,  Pallas  et  vagus  Hercules 
Edudlus,  arces  attulic  Angliae. 


THE 
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THE  COtLECTIOX  OF  MAftBLES  MADB  4T 
THE  LATE  EARL  OF  LEICESTER,  JfiT 
HOLKHAM,    IN   NORFOLK. 

■  A 

r  '■     ¥^    I 

1,2*  Two  young  Fauns,  {landing  wit& 
one  leg  acrofs  the  other  and  playing  on  pipes. 
Their  attitude  Is  the  fame  as  that  in  the 
villa  Borghefe,  to  which,  in  charader  and 
workmanfliip,  they  are  very  little  inferior. 
One  was  purchafed  of  Cardinal  Alexander 
Albani,  and  the  other  of  Cavaceppi  the  fculp- 
tor,  who  reftored  them  both, 

3.  A  ftatue  of  Neptune ;  both  arms  and 
the  trident  are  reftored  by  Carlo  Monaldi. 

4.  A  ftatue  of  Fauiius,  vqry  intire  and  ca- 
pital :  the  two  hands,  and  part  of  the  lituus 
which  he  holds,  arc  the  only  modern  addi- 
tions. It  was  dug  vp  in  the  Campagna  of 
Rome,  and  firft  pt^rchajfed  by  Cardinal  Al- 
bani. 

5.  A  ftatue  of  Melcagcr.  The  left  arm, 
legs,  and  boards  hnd>  were  added  by  Cava- 
ceppi. 

T  2  6.  A  ftatue 
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6.  A  ftatue  of  Venus;  the  drapery  verj- 
fine. 

7.  A  ftatue  of  Apollo ;  the  legs  are  modern 
fculpture.  *^  - ' 

8.  Diiana.  This  celebrated  ftatue  was  pur- 
chafed  and  fctrt  from  Rome  by  Lord  Lefeef* 
ter,  for  which  he  was  put  under  stn  dn^eft, 
but  foon  liberated  at  the  inftance  of  the 
Grand  Duke.  For  the  convcniency  ^  of  re- 
moval, it  has  the  peculiarity  of  being  made 
of  two  pieces  of  marble ;  the  upper  one 
is  fitted  to  the  lower,  under  the  folds  of  the 
drapery  above  the  cin6lurc,  which  conceals 
the  joint.  The  right  arm  is  raifed,  and  the 
hand  bent  backward,  in  the  attitude  of  reach- 
ing ail  arrow  from  hct  quiver.  The  head 
and  fome  of  the  fingers  were  rcftored  by  Ca- 
millo  Rufconi.  It  is  mentioned  by  Spence 
in  his  Poly  metis,  who  conjeftures,  that  it  was 
once  in  the  poficffion  of  Cicero,  from  a  paf- 
fage  which  he  quotes.  There  is  a  tradition, 
that  this  ftatue  coft  Lord  lycitefter  1500/. 

9.  A  ftatue  bf  Bacchus ;  the  right  hand 
and  left  arm  are  reftorftt  by  Cavaceppi, 

10.  A  ftatue  of  Lucius  Verus  in  fine  pre- 
fervation,  purchafcd  -at  Rome  by  Kent  the 
architeft. 

II.  A  ftatue 
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11.  A  fiatue  of  Luciua  Antonius^  very 
beautiful ;  the  head  and  right  arm  are  admira- 
bly reflored  by  Bernini.  Brought  by  Ldrd 
Leicefter  firom  Rome. 

12.  A  colo^  ilatue  of  Juno,  k  was  tt 
fragment  belonging  to  Qardinal  Albania  and 
was  reftored  by  Cavaceppi. 

13.  A  coloflkl  ftatue  of  Agrippina^  deified 
as  Ceres^ 

^  14.  Under  the  portico  in  the  Billiard-room 
i^  placed  a  coloflal  flatue  of  Jupiter.  The 
fl^ttnbutes  which  conftitute  this  charaftcr  arc 
modem,  as  are  the  arms,  which  have  been 
well  reftored  by  Wilton.  For  this  reafon,  if 
cannot  be  confidered  as  having  been  indiA 
putably  a  ftatue  of  Jupiter,  when  in  a  pcrfeft 
ftate.  It  was  Kent's  idea,  fo  much  admired 
by  Mr.  Walpole  ( Anecd.  of  Painting,  vol;  iv. 
p^  no)  to  place  it  on  the  fummit  of  the 
grand  ftaircafe,  which  leads '^om  the  hall  to 
the  ialoon.  The  certain  inconvenience  it 
would  havet  occaiioned  by  obftmAing  the 
entrance,  already  too  narrow,  was  probably 
the  reafon  why  fo  goble  an  idea  was  never 
adopted. 

15.  A  buft  of  Brutus. 

16.  A  buft  of  Seneca. 

T  3  17.  A  coloA 
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17.  A'coloffal  buft  of  Juno.  -^^'^ 

18.  A  coloflal  buft  of  Lucius  Vcrus.  ' 
Thefd  arc  both  excellent;  the  iflttor  wi* 

diicovercd  in  cleaning  the  port  df  I^Asffttino, 
There  arc  feveral  other  bufts,  of  whichv  if 
&i^  are  ori^nal,  many  repctil9M9^'#ill^  be 
found  of  iuperior  merit  in  othlV'Mfllltiftlaits* 
They  are  chiefly  of  the  middle  cfnpiifei  ^- 


THE  EARL  OF  £6R£M0NT*S  COLLECT16J7  Ot 
STATUARY  AT  PETWORTH,  SPSSEX, 


I.  A  Philosopher  fitting,  draped;  no 
part  is  naked.  The  head  is  not  its  own,  but 
of  a  fine  charafter  and  ftyle  of  fculpture. 
Both  arms  and  the  left  leg  are  reftored. 

2.'  A  Philofophcr  or  confular  figure  fitting. 
The  head  is  not  its  own,  but  conformable  to 
the  charad^cr  of  the  body.  The  brcafl:  and 
right  arm  are  naked,  as  in  the  Marcus  Anto- 
nius  at  Wilton ;  and  the  left  arm  from  the 
elbow,  and  the  right  foot  and  arm  from  abo\  t^ 

the 
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the  ankle  where  the  dnpety  eads^  are  tt^ 
flored. 

•  Thefe  ibttues  are  of  bold  Greek  fculptore, 
and  were  procured  from  the  Barbanni  pat* 
lace. 

3*  Camillus  with  a  Fig,  which  he  holds  bj 
the  le^. before  him,  a  veiy  fine  ilatue  of  the 
iame  sera,  and  nearly  perfed. 

4.  A  ilatue  of  Diana  habited  in  a  Faun*6 
ikin,  fmall  life.  The  arms  are  modem,  and 
the  head,  though  antique,  hardly  belonging 
to  it 

5.  Apollo  or  Trophonius,  an  oracular  pried 
worihipped  as  a  deity  in  Bsotia*;  naked,  ' 
with  his  right  arm  refting  on  the  trank  of  a 
tree,  around  which  a  ferpent  is  entwined> 
and  drapery  is  thrown  over  the  top.  The 
hair  differs  from  its  ufual  form  on  the  ftatues 
of  Apollo,  and  is  brought  up  fhort  to  the 
crown  of  the  head.  Part  of  the  nofe,  left 
leg,  and  right  arm,  are  reflorations. 

6.  A  female  figure  draped.      The  head, 

ft 

right  arm,  and  left  hand,  are  modem  addi<^ 

*  Cicero  dc  Nat.  Dcor.  1.  iii,  i^,  20. 

T  4  tions. 
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fiitee  a3>$^eBdii.r o  ^^tp  t** -^rj^M^ 

<^f  t7<  ApoUfe  jjSthafawk^  a  ifaitae  habited  in  a 
pPiam  liiui(^iig^]oole  htfytc  aaA  |^fibUidi^«Ml 
#panf<m  cnch  fide^  -iw^fh^<Ji£xiiKft  -Uie  41^ 

the  ple^iipij  15  .mp^lpnu  The  drapeiy  of 
Hm  &BtMc  is  particulariy  excellent.  AiQ^ed 
l^the.  triuife-irhid|};6ip|Qit9  hon  .i»^  nodJi- 
|pfi»<:anip0^  ef  <>mii:^asndta  ihe  ftajtue  in  the 
Tilla  Albaniir  ^The  haur^  like  that  j^f  a  Mu£q^ 
#  bfP^^t^ -hack,  as  if  ndiated,  ibectilKducMk 
^|l|dri^li%<m  the  ihoulders^  and  firom  under 
Mghpftffp  hang  two  ringlets.  It  is  leisithMt 
Ijfeinfiyc  feet-high.  Kfi  j>,rr 

$•  Yir  CQofulajis^  a  ilatue  draped^  of  Ror 
man  fculptuFe^  thp  head  not  its  pwn,  >,^t 
exceUent,  ^d  the  hands  n^pdem- 

9.  A  fh^ue  qf  a  Matron  draped ;  the  headt 
which  reiemhlef  Agripiiia,  the  yqunger  Ncro*s 
jnother,  is  no|;  its  Qwn.  The  feet  are  cover* 
ed  \yith  ilifqpfft  po^i^ted  at  the  tpe^  and  t^e 
drapery   is  lights    clofcj,  and   falls  in  fn^ 

^  Mpnum.  Joed.  T.  n.  p.  37. 
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plaits.  ^  S;eftorations  are  the  nofe^  l3ie  whole 
right  arm  and  fhoulder,  with  the  left  arm. 

I  p/ Ganymede  with  the  Eagle^  a  ifaitue 
larger  thim  Kfe.  The  wings  are  open>  on^ 
of  which  furrQi?nc|s  the  thigh,  It  is  a  vcrf 
good*  fiolti^i  copy  of  an  exquifite  ori^naL 
The  bte4  and  right  arm  of  Oan3rmede, 
and  the  beak  of  the  eagle^  har^  been  iup^ 
plied. 

1 1 .  Helenus  the  Prieft  of  Apollo^  9  itatue 
of  the  iize  of  life^  habited  in  a  Phiygian  tunic 
which  falls  to  the  knees.  Although  fitted  to 
the  bodj^  it  has  a  loofe  fippearance,  and  is 
without  a  girdle ;  a  circunCiftance  which  in* 
dicates  divination  or  the  office  of  a  prophet. 
The  hair  is  coUcdcd  in  diftin^  round  mai&s 
or  curls^  and  is  crowned  with  a  laurel  leaf. 
The  arms  from  above  the  elbows,  and  both 
legs,  are  modem.  From  what  remains  of  the 
arm,  it  appears  to  have  been  originally  cover- 
ed with  a  clofe  fleeve,  and  a  fmall  part  of  the 
left  leg  exhibits  the  Phrygian  buikin,  which 
has  ftraps  of  leather,  ihapcd  like  the  probof- 
cis  of  a  fword-fifh. 

12.  Athleta  anointing  himfcif,  a  flatuc. 
The  yvhole  has  Jbecn  pumiced.  The  charac- 
ter is  (Irong  and  mufcular,  and  iiiitable  to 

the 
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|i|f  ^lofeifioo.  ^Thc  rig)it  hand  with  the 
iUffSfWf  the  fiagGTs  of  the  left^  aad  hoth  Icgs^ 
j|)|tifiotLanti9ie^  ,. 

|ffi|^3.  ^^Utue  of  a  Faun,  fbnding  cxois-leg* 
and  Jeaning  agamiJ:  the  trank  of  a  tree. 
.b  QK^c^fd:  tht  fiequcfit  MpedtioDs  of  the 
flb^f&9i:^&BLdly  K&mbliiig  that  in  the  Ca^ 
Ifitol.  .  --i  ^ 

r  1 4.  A  ilatue  of  Silenus  Canephorus>  or  as 
jifumg  a  ]^iket  on; his*  head;  and  other 
llrinholl^  Mitique  and^eurious;  ' 

:'  ^S*  A\|^ft<9^  y91i^»  '  ^^  A  toga  with  a 
Jp=i^un%:  fe.^i^  J  Of  coarfe  fpwlptjip 
.and  xmtclfiiWi^gmed.  t  ni:  ifii?- 

.^  16.  A  ilattiexiof  a  young  Faun^  -Upon 
thiB  plain  pilafter  which  ferves  to  fupjpi&](t  xt^ 
was  a  Greek  infcription  of  feveral  lines,  which 
are  now  fo  much  obliterated,  that  the  fculp*- 
tor's  name  *'  AnOAAONIOL,*'  and  the  word 
"  EnoiEl/'   only  arc  legible  ^      The   head, 

whole 


c  The  famous  torfo  of  Hercules  in  the  Vatican  is  the 
work  of  this  artift  according  to  the  infcription  on  the  plinth, 
*'  AIIOAAONIOC.  NKCTOPOC.  AeHNAIOC.  EnOIEI.- 
The  na  les  wc  fee  infcriheJ  on  feveral  celebrated  ftatues 
arc  thofc  of  copyifts,  which  is  implied  by  the  word 
"  EnoiEr*  (facicbat  non  invcnitj,  for  «*  EilOIEr  is  {aid 

to 
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wholt  neck,  the  right  ihoulder  and  arm,  and 
the  left  arm  •  from  the  ihoulder,  have  been 
broken  off.    They  have  been  reftored  with** 

out 


'  J 


to  bive  been  put  diffidently,  as  to  a  wcnrk  imperfedk  or  not 
original;  whilft  *'  £nOIHCEr  which  means  a  compldo 
performance,  is  rarely  ufcd.  Pliny  alTerts  in  the  pre£ice  to 
his  Natural  Hiftory,  that  Apelles  and  Polydctus  defignat* 
€d  their  piAures  with  ''  EnOIEI**  only ;  as  if  the  art  had 
been  imperfe^l,  or  their  own  eflbrts  incapable  of  tme  csu^ 
cellence.  He  mentions  that  there  were  three  pidures  only 
to  which  "  EXIOIHCE**  was  affixed  by  them ;  probably  as 
being  their  bed  performances,  but  leaves  them  unfpecified 
in  the  courfe  of  his  hidory.  We  learn  from  him,  tb^'fi^ 
vend  artifts  concealed  their  names  under  hieroglyphics  lM 
devices.  Phidias  infcribed  his  ftatues  of  Jupiter  Olyipput 
«*  *EI  JilAC.  XAPMIAOT  TIOC.  AeHNAIOC  MEnQIHIg.- 
(Paufan.  1.  v.)  and  on  the  plinth  of  the  Venus  de  Medici 
is  written  "  KAEOMENHS:.  AnOAAOAOPOT.  A0HNAIO4. 
EriOIH2E\.  *  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Ifocrates,  fays,  tliit 
the  flarue  of  that  orator,  ere6ted  by  Timotheus,  bad  thb 
infcription  '*  AEOXAPOTS.  EPFON.*-  This  artill  is  re- 
corded both  by  Pliny  and  Paufanias.  The  Farncfian  Her* 
rules  is  marked  '•  FAIKHN,  A0HNAIO2  EnOiEI."  In- 
fcriptions  in  rythm  were  fometimes  written  on  the  plinth ; 
as  the  very  elegant  epigram  on  the  bafe  of  the  c\qui(ite 
Cupid  by  Pra.itclcs,  which  is  attributed  to  Siinonides. 
AnthoK  1.  iv.  c.  12.  Epig  53;  and  Athenaeus,  1.  xiii. 
a  591.  But  the  grcatcft  uncertainty  relative  to  ihc  ge- 
nuincnefs  of  thcfe  infcriptions  originated  in  liie  ignorance 
or  fraud  of  thofe  who  have  reftorcd  them  on  their  fta- 

tues. 
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out  duft  correfpondenfc^  with  the^  gencndi  ac- 

.    tion  of  the  figure^  which  is  very  fine.     The 

\-  ruftic  fhapf^i  s^  muiculu  agility,  which^  in 

V^very  antiqv(&{inilance^paita](e^ofrthat  fiiC^he 

;  goat^  are  expreffed  with  great  trOth;  ^d  (kiW. 

This  iuperior  piece  of  art  was  discovered  '^ar 

Borne  by  Mr.  Gravin  Hamilton,  wh^  f^^  it  to 

Lofd  E. 

17,  A  ftatue  of  Juno;  the  drapery  of 
which  is  good }  but  the  hands  are  modem, 
and  probably  the  head. 

.  t^  A  ftatue  of  a  Nymph  with  Game; 
fragmented  in  many  parts. 

19.  A  ftatue  of  a  Veftal.  It  is  of  delicate 
fculpture^ibut  has  been  greatly  injured. 


« I 


tues.  Phxdrus  alludes  to  this  praflice  in  his  time,  by 
mercenary  artiAs  in  the  application  of  a  fable  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  fifth  book.  Vindex,  a  Roman  and  contempo- 
rary with  Statius  and  Alartial,  was  fo  well  acquainted  with 
the  ftyle  of  the  different  Greek  fculptors,  that  he  could 
decide  without  the  aiTidance  of  the  name.  His  tafl^  atid 
fagacity  are  praifcd-by  Statius  (1.  iv.  fiiv.  6.)  and  Martial 
(1.  ix.  Epig.  4$)  concludes  a  dialogue  between  ^liem,  by 
ipal^ipg  him  exclaim, 

"I ,  Oxarce  num<^uId-aIt/Poeta  nerci;>  ? 

Infcripta  cl>  bafu  indie atquc  nomrn 
.<*  Auyj-artTtf"  Ifg-^,  Phidiae  put^vi. 

;20.  An 
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20.  AnAmizdA.*^  TiKr'tegsaftd  anns  are 

new.        -^        r  ,,    '    f.        vTivj.';    .  1  .    jioij 

zt:  A'buftof  h  bbfV  with  tft*  litttt^cW^te} 
perhaps  Caracalla.     Very  excellent.  ^  ^'     (^^^a 

22.  A  buft  of  Septimius  Sevcrus.  Iiitiffi 
cxcepiting  a  patt'bf  thfe  hbft.  Of  Cbatfe  HSS 
man  iculpture.  ''''^' 

23*  A  female  buft^  of  which  the  features 
and  -hetfdHdreft-  i-efeitible  thoie  on  the  medals 
of  rJnYlk  Pia.  It  is  a  fine  portrait.  The  utfc 
certainty  or  mifapplication  of  ilattiei  and 
buHs  as  portraits  is  greater  in  thofe  of  private 
peribns,  than  of  the  emperours^  their  wives  or 
atfaers :  of  the  imperial  conneadon,  whofe 
coins  Confirm  the  refembiance.  "The  fomai 
and  attribute  of  the  deities  were  fbmc- 
times  aiTumed  by  individuals^  among  the  Ri^ 
mails.  ^ 

2S-  A  ftatue  of  an  Emprefs,    deified  as 
Ceres,  the  drapery  of  which  is  in  ,a  gpod^ 
ftyle.  •* 

24*  A  female  buft  ufiktiovni^  in  high  pre- 
fervation.  It  is  a  very  curious  and  good 
piece  of  iculpturc.  The  hair  is  much 
iwelled  out  on  either  fide,  and  ried  in 
a    knot    behind;     in    front    arc    tufts    of 

flowers. 


> 
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flowctni''.  -On'Cke^teffiuA  of  the  pedcftal  is 
Cupid  burning  a  4)iitter*fiy^\i^th  a  torchj  chm 
of  the  emblems  of  diflblution. 

25.  A  fcmdie  buft  having  the  attire  much 
fike  that  of  the:  FauftiHas.  Intire^  fauliithe 
actok  has  been  brokerr  o£      m\  •        iniui 

26.  A  buft  of  a  man^  refembling  Hhdrian ; 
indre,  but  of  coarfb  fculptvire«> . 

27 •  A  buft  of  a  child,  draped  .wilk  the 
^'latas  clavus/*  and  the  ''  bulla  aurea/*  The 
neck  has  been  broken,  and  the  nofe  reitored* 
In  the  fined  Greek  ftjrle, 

28k  A  baft  with  the  ^'  latus  clavus/*  in- 
tiie  to  half  the  pedeftal ;  nofe  reftored.  It 
rdembles  Septimius  Seyerus  rather  than  Pef- 
cennius  Niger  %  which  it  has  been  calledj 
and  is  of  the  coarfe  fculpture  of  his  time. 

^  Taflb's  varied  and  minute  defcriptions  of  Armida's 
hair,Gierttt.  Liberata, canto  xt.  ftanza  161 ;  c.  xvi.  ft.  18; 
but  efpecifllly  ftanza  23-  Petrarch's  '*  negletto  ad  arte  e'n- 
nellato  et  hirtOy"  andMjlton's  ^*  hyacinthine  locks"  have 
been  all  ftudied  from  the  antique. 

•  Pcfcennius  Niger  was  appointed  governor  of  Syria  by 
the  emperour  Pertinax,  and  afpired  to  the  purple  at  hs 
death;  but  Septimius  Severus  was  the  fuccefsfui  can- 
didate. 

29.  A  head 
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*  29.  A  head  of  Mutotis  Aurdins,  iipon  k 
modem  buft.  Aged  abotdft  twenty,  no  beards 
much  mended,    v^  *  ■      <[t" 

'30i  A  head  of  a  boy  nnkhoimiy  with  a 
4atkrd  crowm;  probably  one  of  the  nephewt  of 
Auguilus.  The  iris  of  the  eye  la  firoA^y 
marked;    ^1. 

31.  A  head  of  Venus  with;  feveml  marks 
of  rtftoration*  It  has  a  ifweet  and^  expref^ 
five  countenance  of  genuine  Chreek  work* 
manikip*  j)  1  ^i 

32.  A  head  engrafted  on  :a  modern,  (buft 
of  a  Nymph  belonging  to  a  fimilar  groupe 
of  the  Satyr  and  Nymph,  as  that  in  the  Mu£ 
Pio^Clem.     Small  life  ancf  good. 

^3.  A  female  head  unknown.  The  iiyle 
of  the  fculpture  and  head-dreis  is  from  the 
time  of  Auguftus  to  Nero.  The  hair  is  much 
plaited,  tied  behind  in  a  knot,  falling  in  ring- 
lets. It  is  a  good  portrait  and  in  fine  pre* 
iertation.  There  is  a  memorable  diftindlion 
between  the  Grecian  and  Roman  bufts,  in 
point  of  execution  ^    Thofe  of  jthe  imperial 

^  Romany 

'  The  mod  admired  imperial  bud  which  has  been  yet 

difcovered,  is  that  of  Lucius  Vcrus  in  the  Viila  Borghefe. 

3  There 
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Komans  are  infinitdjr  munite  and  ezad^  de^ 

•    * 

ibending  cfosk  to  evcty  particakr  and  acridffnt 
of  the  countenance. 

In  thofe  of  tl^  Gftek  plAhfeplfcrt  and 
heioes  we  are  ftmck  with  ohfervMig  %  VMt 
and  unbroken  ftyki  whkk  oaaimta  ktttS  in 
delineating  only  thofe  icmarkAk  fcatjurry 
which  ffw  dianAer  to  the:  fiicdi  The  one 
is  analogous  to  luftorical  paJnKng}  Ike  other 
is  merely  portraits 

34.  A  head  of  Septimiiis  SScvefus^  of  bad 
jRnilpture  even  for  that  mau 

$$.  A  head  of  a  young  man  with  dofa 
hair. 

36.  A  head  of  t  man  unknown,  ibongly 
marked,  hair  and  beard  ihort.  Sculpture  of 
the  time  of  the  Gordians  and  of  Gallienus^ 

37.  A  head  of  one  of  the  Diofcuri  S  upon  a 

There  was  another  in  the  Barbarmi  Mice.  That  once 
belonging  to  the  Mattel  coUe^tion,  now  in  Mr.  Towakj^Sp 
has  liigh  pretentions  to  eminence. 

c  The  Diofcuri  were  Cafior  and  Pollux.  Their  (lory 
1$  told  by  Pindar  (Ncm.  xt.)  by  Tlieocritus  (Idylt.  xv.) 
and  other  mythologies.  The  didinSion  of  a  Diofcuros  is 
by  a  cap  made  like  an  egg,  cut  in  half,  in  allufion  to  their 
birth  and  their  mother  LcJa.  Cicero  de  Nat.  Deor*  1.  iii. 
p.  211. 

modem 


t . 
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hiodem  bull:..*  Finely  ODecuted^  ^iFi-4tfkt- the 

Barbarini  Palaccuo..  j*  •    *  n  ^  ::  ;si' 

38.  A  head  of  a  man  unknown^:  with  the 
Imit  aad:  bcand  .inomafly  rcurls*  t>.Of  good 

^RM^gf^^^Lir     ray    idw  >     Mr     -?        - 

3fbl^  bfi?4tfj^rgW  iwnian  on  a  bi^ 
The,l^-»4lB6  i&T^t  o^rffehc  wife  of  a  high 
prieft,  ai|d  th^y4|ti4|isiM».ft,jwrpk. ribband 
rolle4  ^I^^^iImv  n»Uid4he  hea4>  ^ for  that- 
diilinclion.  wv    /*.  .  -^ 

.i^^tA  head  <^  jthe  einprefs  Sabina  with  a 
diadem;  having  tJb%fitf^  moon,/  andtftars 
on  iL     i  -.1   ji,.'-."      ■*.  *>>   /  '  \ ' 

4 1 .  A  head  of  Fauftina  the  elder,  the  buft 
not  Ate  own;  thq^b^ck.of  the  head  reftored; 
but  the  face  of  ij^  fculptofc^aand  in  a  per- 
fect ftate.     .   v>  r   •       .     .-  i  v  ^    •. 

4Z.  A  female* head  rcprefcnting  Athcfis. 
Part  of  the  cafque  reftored.  Good  fculp- 
tare. 

4gr  The  hg^d  of  a  hfsro,  ojf  a  finely  marked 
charafter.  The  face*-«  ill  preferred;  the 
nofe  and  mouth  are-  reftofed ;  but  the  whole 
in  the  free  and  grand  ftyle  of  Greek  fculp- 
ture.  It  is  of  a  coloflal  fize,  and  may  rcpr^- 
fent  Ajax,   . 

44.  A  head  of  Didia  Clara  on  a  modem 
..c.  U  buft. 
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huA,  the  nofe  refiorecL    It  has  great  truth 
and  nature. 

^    45.  A  female  head  attired  like  JuKa  Titi^ 
much  repaired. 

46.  A  head  of  Antonintis  Piu9>  wkh  the 
neck  upon  a  grey  numachella  buft. 

47*  A  head  of  the  emperor  Hadrian. 

48.  A  head  of  a  child  with  a  bcmnet.  Oa 
an  antique  buft,  not  its  owa» 

49.  A  head  of  Apollo  on  a  terminus,  with 
singlets  highly  finiihed  ;  the  nofe  reftored. 

50.  A  head  of  Bacchus  on  a  terminus  in 
his  youthful  or  effeminate  charaAer  K 

In  a  private  room,  is  a  curious  fanfl.  The 
fiicc  is  of  cryftal,  and  the  refl:  of  porphyry. 
It  appears  to  be  o£  Ifis  or  Arfmoe,  as  it  has 
the  Lotus  on  the  head. 

A  bas-relief  bronze  refy  large,  of  a  iacrifice 
to  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  There  is  a  pricfl 
with  a  bull  before  an  altar.  Two  boys  fup- 
port  a  large  circular  fhield.  It  was  ient  lately 
horn  Italy  by  the  Hoik  W.  Wyndham,  his^ 
Majefly's  miniffer  at  Florence. 


nee  ioeEniha  did 


Nee  puer  ut  poffit. 

Ovip.  M^.  L  iv«  337. 
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TItE  COLLECTION  OF  STATUARY  MADE  Bt 
SIR  ROBERT  WALPOLE,  EARL  OF  ORFORDj 
AT  HOUGHTON,  NORFOLK. 


This  colle&ion  cbnfifts  chiefly  of  bufts^ 
and  thofe  by  modem  ardils  are  particularly 
fine. 

1.  A  female  buiL 

2.  A  buft  of  a  Roman  Emprefs. 

3.  A  buft  of  Marcus  Aurdius. 

4.  A  buft  of  Trajan* 

5.  A  buft  of  Septimius  Severus. 

6.  A  buft  of  Comraodus,  which  with  that 
preceding  was  given  by  Cardinal  Alexander 
Albani  to  General  Churchill^  gnd  by  him 
to  Sir  R.  Walpole. 

7.  A  buft  of  a  young  Hercules. 

8.  A  buft  of  Fauftina  the  elder. 

g.  A  buft  of  Commodus  when  young 

10.  A  head  of  Jupiter, 

1 1 .  A  head  of  a  Philofopher, 

12.  A  head  of  the  Emperour  Hadrian. 

13.  A  head  of  Pollux  or  Diofcuros. 

U  a  14.  A  head 
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14.  A  head  of  a  Philofophen 

15.  A  head  of  Julia  Pia,  the  wife  of  Sc- 
verus. 

1 6.  A  fmall  buft  of  Venus. 

BY  MODERN  SCULPTORS. 

I  A  groupe  of  a  man  and  woman  by  Gio- 
vanni di  Bologna,  from  the  ftory  of  the  rape 
of  the  Sabines.  Thefe  figures  differ  in  their 
attitudes  from  the  famous  groupe  of  the  fame 
fubjeA  in  the  Loggia  de  Lanci  at  Floience, 
but  are  maflerpieccs  for  drawing,  for  the 
ftrength  of  the  man  and  the  tender  delicacy 
of  the  woman.  This  bronze  was  given  to 
Lord  Orford  by  Sir  Horace  Mann. 

2.  The  Laocoon,  a  fine  cafl  in  bronze  by 
Girardon. 

3,  4.  Tiber  and  Nilus  in  bronze  from  the 
antiques  in  the  Capitol  at  Rome. 

5,  6.  The  Medici  and  Borghcfe  Vafes  in 

bronze. 

7,  8,  9,  ID.  Urbs  Roma,  Minerva,  Anti- 
nous,  Apollo  Belvidere. — ^In  bronze  by  Ca- 
millo  Rufconi. 


THB 
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THE  COLLECTION  OP  STATUART  MADE  BT 
THE  HONOURABLE  HORATIO  WALPOLE, 
AFTERWARDS  EARL  OF  ORFORD,  AT 
STRAWBERRT    HILL,    MIDDLESEX. 


1 .  An  Eagle  found  in  the  gardens  of  Boc- 
capadugli,  within  the  precinA  of  the  baths 
of  Caracalla  at  Rome.  It  has  been  confider- 
ed  as  fuperior  to  the  celebrated  bronze  in  the 
villa  Mattei. 

2.  A  buft  of  Vefpafian  in  Bafaltes,  of  ex- 
cellent workmanftiip,  purchafed  from  the 
collcftion  of  Cardinal  Ottoboni, 

3*  A  buft  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 

4.  A  buft  of  Domatilla,  the  wife  of  Vcipa* 
lian,  very  rare. 

5.  A  buft  of  Camillus,  or  a  facrificing 
Prieft. 

6.  A  buft  of  Julia  Maefa. 

7.  A  buft  of  Fauftina  the  elder. 

8.  A  buft  of  Antonia,  the  mptli^r  of  Clau- 
dius^ very  rare. 

U  3  9.  A  fmall 
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9.  A  fmall  bronze  buft  of  Caligula,  witH 
filver  eyes.  It  appears  to  be  a  portrait  of  that 
cmperour,  at  the  commencement  of  his  madr 
nefs.  It  was  one  of  the  antiques  dug  up 
when  Herculaneum  was  firft  difcovered.  It 
belonged  to  the  Prince  D*Oboeuf,  and  was 
fcnt  by  Sir  Horace  Mann  to  Mr.  WaJpole. 

ID.  An  antique  figure  of  a  Mufe  ii)  filveri 
fitting. 

1 1  •  A  finall  bronze  buft  of  CaracalU* 

12.  A  b^ft  of  Tiberius  t^oughjt  of  Mf; 
^ennens. 

13.  A  buft  of  Julia  Domna. 

14.  A  buft  of  Julia,  the  wife  qf  the  ^Em-s 
perour  Titus. 

15.  A  buft  c^led  Cicero. 

16.  A  groupe  of  Harpocirates  and  Tclei- 
phones. 

17.  A  ftatue  of  Antinous,  qf  Greek,  work? 
fnanfhip. 

18.  A  ftatue  of  Zenocrates. 

Mr.  H.  Walpolc  purchafed  the  whole  col-? 
Jeftion  of  fmall  antiqup  bronzes,  Roman  cut 
linary  inftmments,  lamps,  &c.  which  had 
^>een  made  by  Dr.  Conyers  Middleton,  the 
^)iographer  pf  Cicero,  during  his  refidence 
at  Rome. 
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THE  EARL  OF  CARLISLE'S  COLLECTION  OF 
STATUART  AT  CASTLE  HOWARD^  YORK- 
SHIRE. 


1.  Cupid  bending  his  bow.  Ailatue  foiir 
feet  high.  The  head  broken  off;  the  IcgB 
and  arms  reftored.  It  is  a  duplicate  of  Sir 
R.  Worfley's. 

2.  A  head  of  a  boy  unknown ;  probably  • 
portrait.  The  buft  is  modem,  and  the  hair 
b  minutely  picked  out,  as  charadleriftic 
of  the  aera  of  Philip,  the  Roman  Emperor. 

3.  A  buft  of  a  man,  entire,  refembling  one  in 
Mr.  Lyde  Brown's  collection  now  at  Peterf- 
burgh.  The  face  and  drapery  are  highly  po- 
liihed,  but  the  hair,  beard,  and  fringe  of  the 
drapery,  remain  frefh  from  the  tool.  In  the 
teffora  of  the  plinth  is  a  Cupid  ipearing  a 
Boar.  In  the  ftyle  of  the  Nero  at  Wilton, 
which  is  not  antique. 

4.  A  buil  of  Domitius  i^nobarbus,  as  in  the 
above  mentioned  colle<Aion.     The  bufhy  fide 

U  4  hair 
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hadr  and  beard  are  fi-eih  from  the  tool.  Faoo 
and  drapery  poliihedy  but  imperfe<9t.  The 
plinth  is  divided  into  three  compartments.  Iij 
the  ftyle  of  the  age  of  tjic  Antoninps. 

c.  A  buft  of  Antoninus  JSus ;  probably  a  real 
portrait^  and  well  finilhed.  The  right  fliou^deF 
and  nofe  are  reftored. 

6.  A  buft  of  Commodus  when  young.  In** 
ture ;  the  dfapery  is  poliihed.  Bufts  pf  this 
Emperpr  \yerc  frequent^  and  by  the  bcft  fculpr 
tors  then  e^iifting  at  Rome. 

y.  A  head  of  Agrippina,  entire ;  but  to  be 

doubted.     The  hair  is  difpofed  in  rows  of  de-* 

.       "  »         ' 

'Inched  curls^  and  the  buft  modern^  • 

.J  .  ■  •  ■  '  .  .   . 

'8.  A  he^d  of  Bacchus  Diphues,  fimilar  to 
that  called  Ariadne   in  the  Capitol.      It  is 
flcftiy  and  effeminate. 
'    9.  A  head  of  Atis  *,  with  the  Pl^rygian  bon? 

I  The  Ati?  is  in  the  ftyle  pf  Mr.  Townlcy's  Apollo. 
Atis  is  called  **  Cybeleius"  by  Ovid  (Met.  1.  x.  v.  104.) 
He  was  the  prieft  of  Cybele,  and  beloved  by  her.  His 
Aoiy  is  mythological,  as  may  be  fcen  in  Arnobius,  1.  v. 
Adonis- Atis  was  worfhipped  by  the  Egyptia^ns  as  Orifis, 
and  by  the  Aflyrians  by  the  title  of  Thammiiz.  Macroj. 
bius,  1.  i.  Saturn,  c.  2|.  Selden  de  Diis  Syriis  Syntag. 
p.  IQ.  He  was  the  firft  Hierophant,  or  teacher  of  MyC 
ferics. 
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net,  much  mutilated  and  reftored.  Of  excel* 
lent  fculpturc. 

I  o.  A  head  of  a  Dlofcuros ;  nofe  reftored. 

11.  A  head  of  Silenus  or  Pan,  much  in  the 
^le  of  that  in  the  Vatican. 

12.  A  head  of  Minerva.  Hecate  in  Bigio  or 
grey  marhle.  The  caique  refembles  that  of 
the  "  Urbs  Roma.**  The  creft  is  a  winged 
ferpent.  On  the  fides  are  equefbrian  Amai- 
2ons.     Face  modem. 

13.  A  large  mafquc  of  Bacchus  Barbatnty 
with  the  knot  curls  on  the  forehead,  fillet,  &c 

14.  A  headof  Ifis,  intire;  ivith  the  diadema 
and  wreath  of  Lotus  powers. 

15.  A  head  of  a  Roman^  large  life^  iaid  to  be 
Junius  Brutus. 

16.  A  figure  of  Atis  Diphues^  in  fhiall 
bronze. 

17.  A  figure  of  Nemefis  or  Medufa'',  Do. 
She  is  fitting  >yith  an  air  of  melancholy, 

the  hand  fupporting  the  head,  and  refling  on 
the  knee.  A  ferpent  twifled  about  each 
^rm.     Serpent  and  wings  on  the  head.     It 

^  The  pioft  celebrated  bvift  known  to  cxift,  is  that  of 
^e^ufa  in  the  Rondonioi  Palace  at  Rome. 


bea  pwhrfilf  aitMhwl  to  a 


Scfcnl  mimiK  Hbwrife  in  finril  faraote. 

Two  gRMoqpcs  of  •  Lkn  tearing  a  BaD,  b 
faflfiyjrdj  feea  on  Saimpfcagi  of  h^er  and* 
^pjjly,  bong  in  iifiiid  fyni^ 

A  Sanopli^gM^  «ith  aGooi^iD  the  dtu^ 
hAbt  of  Ofin^  fifipoffted  ogp  othcnu  xlic 
top  is  a  modtm  lhb»  into  wiikh  k  niotod  a 


A  SncoptogM^  tliBoc  toct  loflg^ 
vUdi  is  a  Geahv  irith  a  Goat.    It  is  of 
good  iaiftatK,  dm^  Inaajr  puts  are  n^ 


^  (bmes  of  die  gods  were  bad  oo  rich  ooodics  (caBei 
likewife  Lediftcrma),  and  were  ooofidercd  as  pnndpal 
fattStL  Cains  Scftios,  for  whcNn  the  Pjramid  near  Roaie 
in  CfcAd,  w»  ooe  of  tbc  Scpcemriri  Epolones. 


SECTION 
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qtUE  COLLECTION  OF  MARBLES  MADE  BT 
CHARLES  TOW^NLETi  )^iQ«  PARK  ^XftEET, 
WESTMINSTER. 


^  Ingeniain  iubti)e  viieofis  Artibos.** 

UoR.£piL 

!•  A  STATUE  of  liis  OT  Ctrcs,  the  fize  of 
life.  The  left  hand  hol^s  the  thurybulum ) 
the  head  is  crowned  with  a  diadem,  ovef 
which  between  two  ferpents  trcA  is  placed  4 
difcus  with  ears  of  com  fpringing  from  it^ 
corresponding  to  the  defcfiption  of  this  deitj 
by  Apulcius,  Met.  1.  xi.  This  ftatue  wai 
formerly  in  the  Maccarani  Palace  at  Rome. 

2.  A  fmall  ftatue  of  Ifis  or  of  a  Mufe  fit-? 
ting  on  a  rock  and  playing  on  the  barbiton. 
It  was  formerly  in  the  Barbarini  Palace. 

^.  A  ftatue  the  iize  of  life^  of  the  Libera 

or 
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or  Female  Bacchus  ^,  attended  like  that  god 
by  the  panther^  and  bearing  the  thyrfua  on 
her  ihoulder,  with  a  wreath  of  ivy  on  her 
head.  Her  drapery  confifts  of  a  long  tunic,  over 
which  a  ihort  veft .  hangs  a  little  way  below 
the  waift^  and  is  bound  clofe  by  a  belt,  which 
pafles  over  the  right  fhoidder  and  between 
the  breafb.  Found  in  1774  at  Roma  vec- 
chia. 

4.  A  ilatue  of  Ifis^  6  f.  6  inches  high,  re* 
prefented  in  her  dignified  charader,  as  the 
queen  and  mother  of  all  things,  having  upon 
ber  head  the  my^ic^l  baik^t  formed  of  the 
Lotus  flower,  which  was  the  primitive  fym- 
boi  of  the  paffive  means  of  production,  per* 
ibnified  under  the  denomination  of  this  god* 
defs.  The  other  ornaments  upon  diis  figure, 
fuch  as  the  chaplet,  eiar-rings,  &c.  are  all  com* 
pofcd  of  myftical  forms.  The  right  hand  is 
modem  ;  but  the  original,  no  doubt,  held  the 
Lotus  flower  in  the  manner  in  which  this 
figure  is  fb  frequently  repeated  on  medals, 
cameos,  &c.     This  flatue  was  found  about 

Orph.  Hymn.  5.  v.  9.  40.  v.  4. 

two 
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two  miles  beyond  the  tomb  of  Caecilia  Mc- 
tella,  near  the  Appian  Road^  during  the  Pon- 
tificate of  Sixtus  V.  who  placed  it  in  his 
palace  called  the  Villa  Montalto,  ana  it  was 
added  to  this  colleAion  in  1 786. 

5.  A  Terminus  of  Pan,  or  of  Bacchus  the 
harmonizer.  It  is  compofed  of  the  fquare 
cippus,  with  the  ufual  bearded  head  of  Bac- 
chus upon  it,  to  which  are  added  arms  holding 
a  flute  of  a  particular  form  to  the  lips,  which 
mark  ftrongly  the  aft  of  blowing.  This  clc* 
gant  Terminus,  which  is  about  four  feet  high, 
is  alio  drefled  in  the  Bailareid  robe,  and  the 
head  is  ornamented  with  a  diadem  faftened 
by  a  cord.  It  was  found  in  1779,  in  the 
Villa  of  Antoninus  Pius,  near  Civita  Lavinia^ 
the  ancient  Lannvium. 

6.  A  ftatue  of  Bacchus  ^  of  the  age  and 
lize  of  a  boy  three  feet  high.  The  head  is 
crowned  with  a  wreath  of  ivy,  and  the  body 
is  ingenioufly  inverted  in  the  fkin  of  a  goat, 
of  which  the  legs  form  a  knot  below  the 


*  *•  Tibi  cnm  fine  cornibus  adftat 
Virgineum  caput  eft." 

Ovid.  Met#  1.  if.  v.  20. 


breafbu 
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bmiib.  It  mB  Ibmid  in  the  Villa  of  Antoiti-* 
Wft^  Pktt»  bdioR  mentioned  in  1775. 

j«  Stitne  of  a  jonng  Bacchus,  the  fize  of 
Slc^  It  is  naked,  excepting  the  ikin  of  a 
|k»^  coTciing  part  of  both  fhoulders  and  the 
%K«fti  the  feet  are  likewife  covered  with 
The  left  arm  embraces  anefiemi** 
or  androgenous  figure  of  Ampdus,  the 
Mp|ier  part  of  which  has  the  form  of  a  young 
MnioSf  with  the  vine  leaves  and  grapes 
^HiQ^g  from  the  cheeks  and  the  body, 
i|(hich  gradually  lofcs  the  human  fbraot  and 
lenninates  in  a  vine  plant.  At  the  root  is 
%  liaard,  and  a  Leopard  with  a  collar  of  ivy 
iBimd  its  neck  is  biting  at  a  bunch  of  grapes, 
^his  mytholo^cal  groupe  was  found  in  1772 
near  La  Storta^  the  firfi  pofl  from  Rome,  on 
the  road  to  Florence. 

8.  A  flatue  of  an  old  Faun  intoxicated,  or 
Silenus,  nearly  extended  on  his  back  in  an 
a&ion  iimilar  to  that  of  the  Faun  in  bronze, 
engraved  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  bronzes 
in  the  Muf.  D'Ercolano^  p.  161.  The  head 
was  originally  bound  with  a  wreath  of  fbme 
kind  of  metal,  as  appears  by  the  holes  to 
which  it  had  been  fixed.  It  is  the  fize  of 
6  life. 
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life.  The  right  arm  and  both  feet  are  mo^ 
dern  rcflorations. 

g.  A  ftatue  of  Libera  or  Ariadne,  la  feet 
four  inches  high,  naked  to  the  waift,  and 
draped  below.  Found  in  i  yy$  in  the  ruins 
of  the  maritime  baths,  ereded  by  the  Em* 
peror  Claudius  at  Oilia. 

10.  A  flatue  of  Adonis  %  in  the  form  of 
an  efFeminatc  youth  upon  his  back  afleep  up« 
on  a  rock.  On  the  head  is  the  petafus  tied 
with  a  firing  under  the  chin.  The  chlamys 
is  faflened  with  a  fibula  on  the  fhoulder  ca« 
vering  part  of  the  body>  and  on  the  feet  are 
fandals  tied  with  bandages  reaching  to  the 
midleg.     It  was  found  at  Roma  Vccchia  in 

»774- 

1 1.  A  flatue  of  Thalia,  the  pafloral  Mufe^ 

richly  draped  with  the  tunic,  and  an  outward 
loofc  garment  of  fo  fine  a  tesrture,  that  the 
form  of  the  body  atui  limbs,  though  covered, 
are  very  ^parent.  The  head,  as  ufually  of 
this  Mufe,  is  covered  with  a  wreath  of  ivy, 
and  10  the  right  hand  is  the  Pedum,  or  paflo- 
toral  crook.    This  ilatue  was  difcovered  in 

«  Lucian.  DiaI.  Deonim,  torn.  t.  p-  231.  Maf.  Capet. 
T.  iv.  p.  249. 

1775, 
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1776^  in  die  imos  of  the  maritiine  faitii»6^ 
Oattdius  at  Oftia,  near  theX^bera  {No.'9)r 
and  is.  five  feet  m  incbea  liigh.  ^ 
n.-!i2.  A  ilatne  of  Diima,,'thc  fixe  xd  lifey 
diapcd  and  in  the  afiion  of  throwing  a  jaTe^ 
liny  !or  of  holding  a  toich.  Whidi  of  theic 
diaraifeis  ori^nally:  bekmged  tx>  thli:ftriRi6 
ifc  uncertain,  the  greater  part  of..tbe  asms 
hairing  been  rcfiored ;  moftprobably»theIlitter» 
6om  the  hair  being  tied  on  the  top'of  tho 
head  in  im^taticm  of » jQameSy  aocovding  ;to 
the  ufual  reprdentations  of  Dian«  iLud|era 
ctti  medals  and  other  monuments* .  Foimdiio 
177^9  near  La  Storta,  as  (No.  7)^  '  i 

.  .  13.  A  ilatue  of  a  Difcobolus  bending  fiir- 
ward  in  the  ^St  of  throwing  the  Difcus,  the 
original  of  which  was  in  bronze,  and  the 
work  of  Myro.  This  very  fupcrior  ftatue  was 
found  in  1791,  in  part  of  Hadrian's  Villa, 
near  Tivoli,  now  beiopging  to  the  Marefoichi 
family. 

14.  A  portrait  of  a  youth  in  the  form  of  a 
Terminus,  to  which  are  added  the  hunbian 
ihoulders.     This  youth  had  been  dedicated  to 

'  Lucian.  Philopfeudct.  Quintilian  de  loft.  Orat.  L  xii. 
c.  14.     Pliny,  1.  xxxi?. 

or 
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or  placed  under  the  proteiflion  of  Mercuiy,  as 
appears  from  the  attributes  of  that  Deity 
ivhich  accompaAy  the  portrait;  It  is  nearly 
five  feet  highj  and  was  found  near  Frafcati  in- 

15.  A  flatue  in  brotizc  of  Apollo,  with  the 
chlanyrs  fallened  over  the  left  (houlder  by  a  * 
fibula,  in  the  forrti  of  a  crefcent,  and  hanging 
over  the  arm>  falls  down  to  the  feet.  It  Was 
purchafcd  at  Monfieur  L'Allcmand  de  Choi* 
feuFs  fak  at  Paris  1774,  and  is  engraved^  but 
very  badly,  in  Count  Caylus'  AntiquitieSj 
vol.  ii«  pi.  yy.     Two  feet  four  inches  high. 

16;  A  Cupid  lying  afleep  upon  the  fkin  of 
a  Lion,  the  club  and  other  attributes  of  Her- 
cules are  placed  before  him,  and  his  bow  and 
quivel:  of  arrows  behiiid  him,  a  Lizard  at  his 
feet,  and  another  is  creeping  from  under  the 
Lion's  ikin.  The  plinth  is  three  feet  long. 
it  once  bclonsrcd  to  Cardinal  Alexander  Al- 
ban!  and  to  Mr.  Beaumont.  Cupid  with  a 
Lizard  is  in  the  Arundel,  and  other  collections 
in  England. 

17.  A  fmall  ftatiie  of  Cupid  bending  his 
bow.  A  Lion's  fkin  hangs  over  the  quiver, 
which  fcrves  as  the  fupport.  It  was  found  in 
1775,  by  Mr.  Gavin  Hamilton,  enclofed  with- 

X  in 


je6  I^Ut^TUR^ 

ct^it  Loriwii,  /iMwac  A»«Wi*inw  j^j"^  f^ 
iodt  inrbcre.  GaJm  Fjtt#ii^,;^,^»^  b?4nf 
TUla.  Calliffarativ  ddcribes  a  ^^^^B^bA" 
iMDpoze  ^joaiy  in  this  fitup^,3^fi  fM^^ 

^^iw of  Atexan^r  % ^wa^  >fffR|l9f>¥ 
^Kptioii»  but  one  cdp7^  ^hjph  jBf^.  of  ^;;^ 
by  Mcnodorus,  after  Pra^tcl^  i  ^^JyYfljc;^ 
jljsy  has  cme  at.  Afp^dvunce^F^^  b 

.«??o**?f».?^W»l^»:  Imt/neithct  of  ^e^j^ 
ibfiUoas  ikin,  thrown  over  :^c  rjf«#gft^^ 

fl«^*.^  *^<^^«!^  ^^^^9^  ^fe<^|^ 


1 8,  A  torfo  of  a  finiJl  ftatuc  o^-,Vawi^ 
piirchafed    of   Cavacc|)pi  .  the    fcu!ptQr».  ( ?f 

I  p.  A  flatuc  *  four  feet  bigh^  wantiiig  ^ 
greater  pait  of  both  arms,  of  ar  Ve]n;is»T,0^ 
more  properly^  of  the  goddeifs  I&  un^r^^^?;^; 
appellation  of  AngerojJA^  who,  i$  veprjc^t^^ 
on  aiKient  n^onumcpts  with  Ae,£ujg<^  .of  the 
right,  band  applied  to.  ,&e, mouthy  ia)v)uc& 

I »  ■     «        •  - 

adioft 


Ktil^^A  ^^(Miic'^ir  ^^'FS&ti.'  altobf  ^-fttif -^flS* 


"^^ficsm:  "rhcf^'icismi 


«fim*r'iA  ^^^i' liy-'Mi^.  O.  Ha'n(iit(m; lA'tfife 
ti^fts^'^F' thc'VilM^of  Aritdnlnus  "^rus,  fituafte 
W^^Cf^t%^^^(tVbm^'  the  ahcfcint  ULivi^i 

tt8H2e^^(!<^d!iixia  %y  Plinv  andi^uMiii;  "^ 

one  of  the  moft  adfeli'itH'Wbrks'oTYraatittldr. 
1%i3  ^ftatue  Wi  '  afflringuiilied"  at  Atfons, 
whef e  'it^  iiood  Iti  thii  IBtttfc  of  the  Tiripbds;  1>f 
the  name  of  nEPiBOHToN,  (meaning  Pfab- 
cJirSir'tte  riihbwfi«t)"tttatii€' Mt  ^at 
m^'\id'\n^cmmfLymtcA  inthati^gi^ 
two  ytry  diAerctit  m^oio^csil  cfaaradlefrt, 
nkmi6^,  tliat  of  'fiancdrns^  -whoili  fbrm  teHdl 
;|ro^%is  giicti^laA^  f^^itaii,  dndthvt'ot 
i '  fityr.'     <^'  ftc  •  Irff  *  a^lS/ 'tliett '  ftatoc* 

'  At  tuTafttb  pti^l '"    '  Vuib.  Ed.  V.  v.  88. 

.  *  'L  "IT     ^  • 

A   2  glTC 


give  the  idea  of  a  beautiful  young  Bacchns, 
with  an  attitude  oi  g;raceful  digiiityj  and  tb^ 
head  gently  inclined  forward ;  but  foon.  the 
joint  charaifter  of  the  fatyr  appears  in.<t^ 
horns,  the  pointed  ciirs  and  the  ihaggy  hair 
ofjithe  goat,  and  the  body  partakes  likewifc 
of  firmnefs  and  mufcular  dryncfs.  Thefc 
ftatucs  arc  further  rcmaikabie  for  bearii^«n 
their  lupports  the  names  of  the  artifts>  cn- 
envedji^  ancient  Greek  letters  s. 
1,,^    ,     '  23.  A  rccum-> 

I  On  one  of  them  is  the  following  infcriplion,  partly 

tSiced  by  the  maik  of  zn  iron  cramp,  which  muA  bav^ 

{ervcd  in  an  ancient  repair  of  thb  JUtuc,  and  (he>v&  Uu^it 

was  highly  valued.  i-ti'i* 

MAPKOE  - 1 

Koiior 

TIOS 

KEPAAM.       .■...■,,..     ;     . 
.  ,  EOOIEl     ,  ,.    ^      ,   ^,^,      ,^ 

/ '    Andnpoti  theiotber-iB  #riueii,  .::  1  <  "    f. 

-    ■  MAAPKOS  '  ;;■•.,..    rlr 

"  .  KOSSOT  '-- 

I'  ■   ■      ■  .     MAAPKOT  ■'  ■■■     ■■■'-■:   -  fl- 

AIIEAET      ■   ■  ■,■;>"' 

©EPOS        ■  :  . 

.  kepahn        '. .    :      -    ' 
EnoiEi. 
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^S^  A  rcftirttibdA^'figtttfe  ^f^l^ahft,  of  the 
ii%tf  6f  fmall  lift,  ^mth  'dofe  dbpevy,  teftuig 
ow '  her  left '  hand^  and*  advaiiaing'  ^ the  rights 
Upon  the  plinth  is  her  bo w  with  the  heads  of 
Gryphons  M  the  ends  of  it.  -  «' 

r. ..  ,        '.■  .1..:         . ;.-  ..  -This 

.jTb^i names  of  Maneus^  CoflTatlus,  Cerdo*  aneRomsMV 
altfiptigh  wrUten  ijii^Grcek  chara^ere,  which  language  was 
much  in  ufe  at  Rome  under  the  Antonines.  As  the  artift 
mentioned  in  the  fecohd  in(criptibn  takes  the  fame  name» 
artff  aUds^hbt  he  was  the  freedman  of  Marcus,  it  is  prbha* 
ble  that  he  was  Itkewife  his  pupil.  Vitruvius,  in  the 
prefiice  to  his  feventh  book,  obferves,  that  a  Roman  citizen, 
named  Cofiutius,  built  the  temple  of  the  Olympian  Ju- 
piter of  tlie  Corinthian  order.  But  what  renders  thefe  in- 
fcriptions  more  valuable  is,  that  before  their  difcovery,  in 
1775,  there  exifted  only  one  inftance  of  the  word 
*'  £nOI£r*  being  infcrihed  with  the  name  of  an  artift  on 
a  ftatue  that  was  pofitively  declared  to  be  a  copy,  namely,  / 

the  Cornuaglia  Venus,  copied  as  the  infcription  imports  by 
Menophantcs  from  the  Venos  of  Troas.  Here  are  three 
certain  proofs,  that  the  expreflion  '*  EflOIEr*  was  ufed  by 
the  ancient  copyers  of  celebrated  ftatues,  the  ftricft  mean- 
ing of  which  is  **  worked  at  it,"  and  in  thefe  inilances  it 
cannot  be  taken  in  the  fenfe  of  •*  invenit,'*  invented  it. 
This  fame  term  **  EnOIEI,"  is,  however,  uniformly  ufed 
by  all  the  artifts,  whofe  names  have  been  found  on  works 
of  art,  although  none  of  them  arc  enumerated  by  Pliny  or 
any  ancient  writers  concerning  the  renowned  fculptors  of 
Greece.     There  is  not  even  a  prcfumptive  record  of  the 

X  3  authors 


aGR>ratioas  of  tbd  foiintatiiiiftf  wfakfa  ^thete^^p^ 

foM.  c£  nxAv  nalSsrfaies.mid  ^o^bckts  4I!hcte 
k^  two:  otUer  repdtifdt^islbf cthc&^  (one 

lilfedOoIonna  palaocsi:  V.  ,v./\i  us  r>fqnnf:trit;ft 
»0Tc|4f  i.^ibfrnaUnftaftueof  d^itatnik^^  ^ 

IKTith  the  Hon  $  Ikin.  There  doj^imsuapimfih 
i^tioos  o^:th|s  iiConipoiitionpioCr^wlLick^the 
5Foxib: .  in  tlw  Vatican^  ajppears  ftcy  haVc  btseji 

itidkyrs  of  the  Belvidere  ApoHb^  the'Fio^ibnoe  Vehtii,  «nd 

^ifl^J^  tUt^y  wc  originaU  by  grca^  m^Ri;^^^7;ijc 
dving^Gladjaior,  commonly  fo  called,  ranks  Ip  m^rit  with 
tKe  before^mentioned  ftatues,  yet  is  probably  a  copy  ot  a 
ilatue  in  bronze  by  CtefilauSy  of  a  wounded  in:tti>at  the 

v^mt  of  death,  jji  wbom^  accor^tig  to  Fliny;,  m'^hribe 
g^civ^i  how   m^^y   moment^  9(11^9    yet    rf mailed. 

.n  Yv'PC^^^H*^  dqiici^ntcm,  in  ^uo  poffit  intcUigi  j^u^ni^nA 

reitet  anjmz. 

%.'  ■'      ■ '  ■'  ■  '     •     ■         '    ■  .  -   ,  ■ 

the 
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the  oiig^fial:  :  Tlie  bright  arm  is^  impiot)crly 
reftofed,  holding  apples  infiead  of  a  patera.  *  ^ 
sS^r  A  ibtue  inibronze  of  Herculesr^  caity^ 
in^away  apples  from  the  gardens  of  the  He£» 
perides.  Behmd  him  is  an  apjde  tree,  ^ 
which  4iangi  'tiic  &rpcnt  or  dragon,  which  hm 
isi&id  io  faaite  deihoyed*>  It  was  ^oond  at 
Gebelehv  a  iinall  iiKidem  town  neantitefio 
cf  the  ancieiit  Bybk>s,  on  the  coa&  of  Sj»i% 
and  was  fent  to  Eki^and  hy  the. kite  D& 
Swinncy,  Chaplain  to  the  Embafly  at  Qdtu^ 
ilantinople  in  1779,  where  he  purcha&d:^ 
of  a  Greek  merchant,  who  had  recently  pro* 
cured  it  upon  its  firft  difcovery.  >;  TwofMrt 
fix  inches  high. 
^26.  A  figure  of  a  youth  placed  on  Hit 
ground,  with  one  leg  befit  tinder  him^  :aild 
the  other  ftretched  forward.  He  holds  widi 
both  hands  the  fragment  of  on  arm^  which*  hfi 
is  biting^  and  which  is  part  of  another  figure^ 
compofing  Originally  a  grgupe  of  two  youthi, 
who  had  quarelled  at  the  game  of  the  Tali^, 
as  appears  by  one  of^the  bones  which  remains 
in  the  hand  of  the  broken  arm.  The  body 
is  covcrdd  in  part  by  a  vcft  made  of  the  ikin 
of  feme  aiiimal. '  This  groupe  was  found  in 
the  baths  of  Titus  at  Rome,  during  the  pon- 

X  4  tificate 
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(Sui4ii9»ii¥xBSi^  nephew  of  that 

Pope,  in  the  Barbanni  Palace,  fron^iwhcncef 
iki$»S^^  tQbiim  ^oUei^iau  \nrj>y6fL  )The 
A%Ag^i9CioX€^rof  Pdydistus  sitQ  fQpoxiied>  bjf 
'li^jptpihmf^h^vi.da  .hi!onic,  and  pbcad.Ui 
thiexfftlftQe  qf  3?itu&,  ip(x^iguqus  t<»  the  f^bviaa 
^S^iiihosfsTfi^kc  3^Ue.iMtoj,ei6J:-of  .this  grpupe, 
Recording  fo  exadlyiwitj^  the  abwvc  weQtion-i 
S!di'i^i**kii4p^t>t^an  bc; efttertainpd  of  its  jxjing 
9i«§pef iJ:if)p  ^:  it,.  a$  priginpJly :  <:0nJ€<5lw«J  ^ by. 
lJ^jf^cl§<?feq^pn,  T,ii.  p.  196.  .;  :  -,' 
.  ^27.  A  groupe  of  a  Faun  and'.a  Nympbi 
teW  M^p  fwpi^ji77;?,!by  Dpmenicc^.de.i^n^ 
g^[^  jji  i  thCi  Pianura  di  Caflio,  niear.  Tivp).f| 
i^l^^mai^y  .ft^her^  ^  .valuable-  flaonun^cp^s,  jHqw 
^^4.^^^  the  Vatican,  and  mentioned  by  ViA 
ponti,  Muf.  Pio-Ckm.  T.  i.  p.  ig: 

t.:jg.  /^  groupe  of  a  Pog  and  Bitch  at 
pl§Ofw  aU^vit.  tw'o  feet  high.  A  groupe  nearly 
fimilar  to  thisi  now  in  the  Vatican  Muf^ucn, 
W|4^  foand  with  it,  .1774,  by  Mr.  G.  Hamilr 


.&  **  Polycletus  fecit  duos  piieros  talis  ntuio^  ludentes,  qai 
vacantur  Aflragaliz,onie$,  et  funt  ir^  Titi  iiicipcratoiis  atrip, 
gup  opere  nulluin  j^bfolutius  plerifl[^ue  jjiidicant."  ?!»«• 
t,  xxxiy. 

ton. 
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ton,  at  Monte'Cagnuolo;  whkh  ibands  witliill' 
the  prccinft  of  the  villa  of  iAntoninw  Piuj!^' 
at  Lanuvium.  \  .     '•    ''."  n     ,y^y»i 

2g.  A  terminus  of  the  bearded  Bacdlui^ 
in  his  Priapcid  charaifter.  The  whole  cip^htt 
with  the  head  is  intire,  and  of  ancient  OrOtk 
workmanfhip.  It  is  fix  feet  highj  was«fbudd 
near  Baice,  in  1771,  and  was  brought  to  £kig« 
land  by  the  late  Dr.  Adair. 
•  30.  A  head  of  Juno,  larger  than  life, 
crowned  with  an  indented  tutulus  or  diadem; 
peculiar  to  the  priefthood.  Brought  from 
Rome  1774.  " 

3 1 .  A  GoloiTal  head  of  Minerva,  fent  from 
Rome  1787.  The  ancient  eyes  had  bceA 
made  of  various  materials,  in  imitation  of  thne 
natural  eye,  the  fockets  only  of  which  ncm 
remain.  The  border  alfo  is  all  that- remditif 
0f  the  helmet,  which  wa3  of  J:he  clofe  fort, 
fuch  as  is  given  to  the  head3  of  Mit^erva  vpon 
the  mqft  early  medals  of  /Vthens. 

32.  A  head  of  Apollo  Philefius,  belonging 
anciently  to  a  ftatue  of  Apollo,  fimilar  to 
fhat  engraven  in  the  Muf.  Capitol,  T.  hi. 
pi.  13.  This  head  was  obtained,  in  1773, 
from  Cardinal  Alexander  Albani,  upon  hii 
fc  moving  it  from  a  ftatue  of  Bacchus,  upon 

w'hidj 


^i^ciriit  imd  bM»  improp«fl)i''pl«dbdriihi9nr 
lUndiwg  in  his  villas  h  r/^v.i  ^a 

9iiS3Ui  A^lmci  bf  Mdialina^mfir  nf  the-j^- 
jiiitir  .CIoRitiuL^    il;  head"  fimilakP  tag^itf; 

i^pk>€ikgra^ed  in  thi  fiifofltli^  Oi 

|Av:i4jaJcniirwfQimd  m  tlie  ViltoCdyir'^ 

-054.  ^  head  o£:  Aiatus ^.  thet6ifi(n6Em^  «r  *ho 
iMbronomcr^  r .  k  was  tonxtiA/b^iMrj^ti,  at  Mo* 
ami»  jamoQgft  >mns^ a£: ia.: YtUtLl bciaagit]^ 
to  Sulpitius.  Varro  Murasiiia, 'Whwfe  tai^ 
VknUhrai7ifaas.be6iir  recorded,  laocbwhoowas 

fiinUv  imadffftresm  the:  imife\DX)a>oi  the:0iH 
|H|i$)JU 'Mid  ^inb  tbD.  collcdioA>jQf  ^Mfj^  T^^ 
Ktdghtsi/riFbcgrare  all  in  the  :M  %^e^^«f 

^^  WinckefmahYi.  M6n.  Incd'  t^t.  prelim,  prl^'}^''^  ''  ^ 
0!M  ?  Tiaiclttis,  t;4ii  Jimnal.  Sat.  vi.  Stietonltis  ih  (^6£ 
:;^r  Aratus  jwas  born  ati  Soli »,  h)  OUcia^  ^ind  fpeift>ititt 
Ipcaljur.part  of  ^s li/e  in  the  court  of  Antigonus-G^i^tait 
who  reigned  in  Syria  about  the  i26tb  Olympi^^.^  I^i;( 
Poem  called  the  Phenonemous,  was  commented  by 
Thalcs,  '  Zcno,  CalHmachus,  Calliftratus,  Crates,  and 
Theon,  and  was  tr&nflated  !>y  Cicero  and  ^rermanic^s; 
]£ufe^  in  Chrom    Sutdaa  tt-  Vpfius  de  Hift.^  Onto.    > 

Grecian 


Giv^^aoilmlpturcy  correfpooding  iwith  tbeagf 
he  lived  in.  ^*sU 

3j;.  a  terminus  head  df  Ifomcr,  iA.thc 
younger  of  the  two  charaders  of  heads^  whkli 
have  been  found  ifi  marble,  and  are  fuppcifed 
to  rcpcienjt  the  father  of  Poetry,  becaqfe  thqr 
rcsfembk  the  heads  which  appear  infciibod 
with  his  name  upon  the  medals  of  Ansaflxb, 
fmd  other  cities,  whoie  inhatdtants,  to  do  |io^ 
uoor  to  thepafelv^s,  claimed  hini  9Sr  a  feUcm 
citiiexu  This  terminus  was  with  the  hica4 
above  mentioned. 

.36.  A  head  of  Julia  Sabina,  the  daughter 
of  Matidia,  whoie  mpthei  was  Marciana>  the 
fifter>of  Tnyan.*  Sabina  was  married  to  Ha* 
dlian,  in  the  jeae  100  of  our  sera,  ieventeoa 
years  before :  ho  was  declared  emperour;  Shit 
died,  as  is  fuppofed,  by  poiibn,  in  138.  Thf 
elaborate  ^and  intricate  falhioa  of,  plaiting*  the 
hair,  which  appears  in  thb  head,  prevail^ 
chiefly  in  the  reigns  of  thefe  two  emperoun^ 
and  it  is  exactly  repeated  upon  the  niedaJ^jV 
this  cmprefs.  „ 

37.  A  head  of  Apollo  Muiagete8»\ar  Ifadf 
er  of  the  Mufes,  refcmbUng  ini.ldbe^lMiit 
and  charader  of  the  fact   the  head'  of  ft 

Mule. 


IffUb:"'.  <it  bdottgedi  tc»>^  ihtty^^fAA polio, 
iHilafi  to  tha&rengntvcn  m  Muf.  Capitol; 

iiiMat<^itlift-.  Lyde^^wA*.  ^'^q  *   ^i:^«i«5 

fco|^8f.  A  head  of  Minerva,  found,  iit  1 78^/Sn 
m  V'ilte'Cklldt,)  am^^  Hiin^,'>'«ip^c#  to 
kiMreibeibnged  to  chb«ba£6^«f'OI}'Wii^Moji^: 

i6^il'6t'o$  ^trified  ^ iwittrt','  -  Itt'  iiVRt«{^i6*'?tf 
tb^  ilfttfaM  eye.  The  helmet  and  thg^HBSft 
l0owxiWM>^<m  bt^e(}4y^Albachtii  ^firoM'an 
antique  buft  of  Minerva,  diligrtiVcn^ifl^'tlWJ 
&ttb  >*<*i*n©  of 'th«i  Vatie^itr  MuftiUm^  ^^^ 
iiix^^i  ^M'he4d'"dP  eliii  Ateai^  4n^  tHP^eM^ 
A^  »f  CireciMi'  <<M!il)»«iik'.'  -  It  iMfkm^'^k 
ftwuit  Jfihiil^  J»^' that  %hich-i&  ekgfav^rf-itt 
Muf.  Capitttl;  T.'li.  pi:  4.6,  and  to  tHatfof- 
tfldrly  in  the  Mattei  colle<?tion,  now  in  th<i 
flWKliJcfiH. '  Brought  from  Rome  by  Mr.  Lyde 
lft(W**re;'  •   ■  ■  ■ 

^o^Oi*  A  head  belonging  t6  a  ftatUcT  of  one  of 
^0  Diofeurl,  a  charafter  frequently  repeated. 
Found  near  Rome  by  Mr.  Gavin  Hamilton. 

V'^Talis^^rat  cuUA  fac?ier»  qwam  dicere  vere 

"1  Vifgtnc:jmin  puero,  f)nenlem  in  vlrgine  poflics. 
.;       r  Ovid.  Met.  1.  viii.  v.  324. 

41.  A  head 
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fculptuK/ ending  in  a  termiauiB.  :  ItiJmA 
fau]:i4i'^y  Mr«^Gavin  HaniUton^  in  tbe.rBaiii^ 
tanella,    a    part   ^  ,M$dmsxi  -ffin^ij^hiM 

..43v^.jicad-of  Diiaa^  The  rhjifslif)^  ihll 
Ticks  15  tied  in  a^kxkot  on  the  top^  o£  tMl^A^ 
aAd4)a^Q  ]back  part  it  forms  a  bjufti  v^bi<!ti 
pjojeds^  xffembliug  flames,  or  as  a*  {ymhtJhdi 
virgii^tyi^^  r,-f  -•  r^  ,..  »  »^*  ■:•'  cRn  oril 
J..;  4^,  A  head  of  Atis^  withtthe  Phrygian-jM 
n*yfticaL conic  bonnet.  Found  near  Rome  jjt 
44.  A  head,  bearing  a  /  helmet, .  and  ending 
ia,^  terininiLs  with  the  name  ofP/^riclesthus 
infcribed  upqn  it,  ".  n£PlKAH£.7;  .The  pi»iH 
trait:  of  this  great  warrior .  ajnd  legiflatori  iWM 
not  knowia.  in  thefe  days,  until  thif  t^rioniiuK 
and  another  iinular  to  it,  butqf  a  lcfs«ancieii| 
though  of  a  mpre  finiihed.  jftyie  of  fculptur«i( 
were  difcovered,  in  1780,  at  the  Pianur^r*4f 
Caffio.     Muf.  Pio-jClem.  T.i.  p.  .43,oan4 


mmimat^ 


ut  faces  fplendidas 


Quatiunt  comas.  Catullus. 

*"  Diodorus  Sic.  1.  iv«     Catullus  Galliambk:.  .Ovid. 
Met.  I.  X.  ▼.  104.. 

T.vL 


^.  s*ii  p.  4^.    If  Is  engraVett  SK'BSirer'Hifa- 

*«teW*Athftftitf«Letter».'  -'■'''■'»  '^"'^  ^'^^'^^ 

•q^j.  A-tirnlilkis'ft«ad  6!^«(Alt6^  i^jiffcAtt^ 
fed^ift  ft  i»or)l'ildyMAdftdttgii;'!lfili>»  g"hta 
fablitne  atui  tmlmated  ch^^a^  ^ite^t^- 

ttot^eaii  k  iA  tht  ^Ifev^Ad  of'^^'agft'^HF 
fttociteles,  when  grace  ind''ftifttM!fi^W  iii^ 
fttSSoh  wer«   added  to  trutibt'^d^  i^M^ 

"47*  An  animate^  head,-  latgeif*  tifeul^fifc, 
teiikittg  upwards  in  great  iigttirtiorif'^'^t' Was 
feurid,  in  1771,  bjr  Mr.  Gavitt  Hatoiltbftf  ik 
tkat  part  of  Hadrian's  ^lla,  ntar  ti^Ii^^fi^^ 
called  the  Pantanella,  along  with  leverif  pieces 
<#  the  flatue  or  grOupe  to  which  k  belon^if cT. 
A  repetition,  or  copy  of  this  head,  but  irt'aii 
Ul£srior-  ftyle  of  fculpture,  was  foutld  flekf't?, 
which  was  placed  in  the  Vattcati  Mufeuiii. 
48.  A  head,  formerly  in  the  VilUi  Mon- 

'  ^    ^  hominum  fator  atque  dcoruth 

Vollu^  quo  coelum  tcmpcftaics  qtrc-feitihlit;'*    :- '-  - 

ViRG.  iEn.  i.  y.  is$. 

talto 


talto  «t  |U>mc^ .  Xtt  i«  covered  with  rwbot  Ji 
called  the  Phrygian^  or  fytamidfil  kcxMr:  tlMi 
cbi^.witb  gi^.pfift  of- the  cheeks^ife  wv^^p- 
|icd..up  i«  ck^rjTF  r^nd  tb^r  phareSer  of  the 
faoe^p^U^qsk  of  the  jro\ith6)l  bedntjof  either 
^:^.,^^hi4^.;^^  that  it  :im 

preicnts  Bacchu%  i^Hth,  •  hi$r  inak  and  icfmAt 
i^^^ties^  a9(d  iinder  his  denomination  of  Adai^ 
t^s  4ali)fcriv  f^^^c  hood  os  veil  placed  iipon 
t|u;  zpy{^(;^%lirea  by  the  ancieats,  conftaqitl^ 
aljljo^^,  t^^  inadtye  ftate^of 

the  animating  fpirit'J. 

.  0^  .^ ,  he^  ceoiiderahly  larger  than  }^{c, 
with^diihc^ypUed  hair  and  the  upper  lip  u»it 
ihavi^n.:  Jt;was  found  in  Trajan*s  Forum: ^al 
Roi^>:  and  is  fuppoied  to  be  the  portrait  i$f 
DecebaluSt  the  famous  leader  of  the  Dac^iMi 
who  was  fi4>dued,  by  Tr^^.  .  Dec;ebalus  :^tfi 
attacked  the  Homans,  in  the  year ,  oo  of  ovlx 
aqra^  ai;ul  was  £nal^  defeated  abput  ioa«;;  JHte 

NETlf.    Aufon.  Epig.  IX* 

Pluurcb.  S^fipp.  &¥«  p«5ll«  Macrobiiiif  L  iii.  e;  SL 
Clemens  AIfBi9fi^}iijBU[^ 


[.  ■  J.:    ';.  X'"    •   '     ^ " 


t  i- 


waa 
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Ikras  then  58*  years  old»  which  is  tJi^  Age  ftt<^ 
||Mfled  lA  this  head  ^ 

"'50.  The  head  of  a  BaccM  ^Nrwiied  wMii 
abroad  fillet  diadem.  The  hMi"  ii  fiuiti^i^ 
^paily  diipofed  in  krge  mafleft  befine  rad  h^ 
iund.  It  was  found,  in  1776^  >ia  the  viUi 
«f  the  Chevalier  Giraude^  near-  the  gite/of 
ftm  Pancrazio  at  Rome.  ;  .;    v  •' 

n  51.  A  head,  coniiderably  larger  than  J[i£sf 
^FAntinous  deified,  in  the  chamdUr  of  fiac^ 
khm,  being  crowned  with  a  wreath  of  i?]^  \ 


. » 


>^  Dion  Caflius  defcribes  the  raige  an^i^ifappointmetit  by 
WIrlch  Decebalus  was  aduated  at  thcr  moment  of  lih  fiitf« 
liiii&on,  and  which  are  ftrongly  marked  in  the  counttnanci 
11^  this  head>  and  coincide  with  Milton's  Fallen  Ai^^ 

'  tod  cire 

Sat  on  his  faded  cheek,  but  under  brows 
'Of  dauntlefs  Courage  and  coAfidefate  pride 
Waicing  fCfenge. 

.  •.  The  two  moft  noted  buds  for  preCervation  and  worW 
manfhip  (though  not  fuperior  to  this)  are,  one  in  the 
Muf.  Capitol,  with  the  chlamys  on  the  left  flioulder,  and 
another  in  the  Villa  Albani,  alfo  with  the  breaft  naked. 
Thf  two  coroffal  heads  of  this  emperonr  in  the  Capitol, 
Smd  in  the  Farnefe  Palace,  being  much  mutilated,  their 
chief  merit  cohfifts  in  their  fizc.  Pliny  in  Panegyr.  c.  22. 
**  Dum  fjlens  adftat,  flatus  eft  vultufque  diferti." 

L    .  This 
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This  htaai  \Vith  fcvetaVparts'of  the  ftkttfd  to 
Vhich  it  belonged,  wefe  fBtjfid;'1h^5f7^o/ift 
fMH\  '|5ieife%? -Yridfife  tffe  of  is  ftohes  hi  a  ^11, 
etWfitf'  dtir?rig^  the^  bartfdrddjf  *  ages,   in    thfe 

gfdukas  ^aflfca^ra"t<^ftufe^adiid^tdaefca,  w^i^ 

^V  ^2^r> A  ftfead' W  Hfcreul6^,  ymiiig^  and  li^g^ 
than  life,  formerly  in  the'  Barbafi^i  Palace; 
The  Hfcttds'^of  Hetctdes  tipott  the  i^lcl  medals 
of  P'hJfrpi^hfeTiffeher  of  Alejcartder,  cxaitt/  rc- 
febibl6  tMky  ereii*  to  the  fmall  Ibck  of  hait  be- 
tween the  ear  and  cheek. 

53.  A  hea(i  of  Caracalk,  placed  upon  a 
modern  buft.  It  was  found,  in  1  yy6^  in  the 
garden  of  the  Monache  delle  quattro  fontahe, 
on  thd  Quirinail  Hill,  twenty  Roman  palms 
below  the  furface. 

^4.  A  coloiTal  head  of  Jlerculesy  in  a  very 
ancient  ftyle  of  fculptiirc,  the  hard  and  mi- 
nute manner  in  which  it  is  Worked  having 
been  abandoned  in  the  70th  Olympiad,  nearly 
500  years  before  our  a^ra.  It  was  found,  ia 
1770,  in  Hadrian's  Villa,  where  it  was*  pro- 
bably placed  by  that  emperour  as  an  example 
of  the  moft  antique  Greek  fculpturc.  . 

S^.  A  head  of  Periander,    tyrant  of  Co- 

Y  rinth. 
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lindi,  and  one  of  the  ieven  &ge9  of  Greece. 
|t  belonged  to  Pope  Sixtus  V.  but  remained 
fH  the  VUla  Montalto,  as  an  unknown  por- 
|nut,  tin  a  head  exa^ly  fefembliiig  it  was 
Ibund^  in  1 776^  ^  the  {uanuta  (^  Caffio^  nc«r 
Tivoli^  with  the  name  of  Periander  mfcribe^ 
which  b  engitaren  in  the  Mu£  Pio-Ckm. 

56.  A  buft  of  Ifis-Aphroditey  plwcd  upon 
th«  flower  of  the  Lotus^  It  b  the  fi^e  of 
large  life,  and  was  purchafed  of  the  Lauren- 
*ano  family  at  Naples  in  I773f  in  whofe 
poileilion  it  had  remained  many  years^ 

^j.  A  btift  of  Trajan  of  the  fize  of  large 
Mfe,  with  the  breail  naked.  It  was  found  in 
the  Gampngtxa  at  £ome  in  i  yy6,  and  added 
to  this  coUcAion. 

58  #  A  buft  of  Lucius  Verus,  larger  t|>an 
lifcy  in  the  military  drefs^  covered  with  the 
imperial  paludamentum.  It  was  formerly  in 
the  Mattei  Villa,  and  in  engraven  in  the  Muf. 
Matteianum^ 

59.  A  bull  of  Marccllus  %  the  nephew  of 

*  Seel  firons  Issta  parum  et  dqe£lo  lumtna  Toltn. 

Viae,  M.  I.  vi.  V.  863. 

^  Augullus, 
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Auguftus,  draped  with  a  toga.  On  the  plinth 
is  the  following  infcription^ 

"  DECEMVIRI.  STLITIBVS  IVDICANDIS." 

which  indicates  that  the  decemvirs,  appointed 
to  judge  in  law  caufes,  erefted  this  buft, 
"  Stlitibus"  is  a  corruption  of  dc  Litibus, 
which  took  place  during  the  republic  of 
Rome,  and  was  continued  to  the  later  times 
of  the  empcrours.  This  bull  was  found  bjr 
Mr.  Gavin  Hamilton  in  1775. 

60.  A  buft  of  Hadrian  larger  than  life, 
with  the  breaft  naked,  formerly  in  the  Villa 
Montalto.  Abbate  Vifconti,  fpeaklng  of  the 
coloffal  head  of  Hadrian,  Muf.  Pio-Clem. 
T.  vi.  pi.  45,  enumerates  the  five  moil  valua-* 
blc  buds  of  this  cmperour  that  arc  known, 
namely,  the  coloiTal  one  before  mentioned, 
lately  removed  from  the  Caftello  Sant.  An- 
gclo ;  one  of  the  three  preferved  in  the  Mui; 
Capitol.  (T.  ii.  pi.  34.) ;  one  in  the  Ruipoli 
palace ;  otte  in  the  Colonna  palace,  with  tht 
bread  naked  excepting  the  belt  of  the  para* 
2onium,  which  ctoSc4  it ;  vnd  tli6  buft  now 
in  this  colleftiori. 

61.  A  head  much  larger  than  life  of  Mar* 

Y  9  9us 
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cus  Aurelius,  reprcfcntcd  as  Ponttfex  Max.  In 
the  lacrificing  robes,  veiled  and  crowned  with 
chaplets,  and  the  ccrea:!  wreath.  His  coun- 
tenance exprcffes  the  calm  benevolence  of  his 
mind,  and  the  dignified  gravity  which  his 
jihilofophic  purfuita  had  rendered  habitual' to 
him ".  This  head  was  obtained  from  the 
Mattei  coUcflion  in  lyy^- 

62.  A  head  of  Nero,  larger  than  life, 
brought  from  Athens  in  1740,  by  Dr.  Af- 
kew. 

6j,.  A  head  of  Annia  Fauftina,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Antoninus  Plus,  and  the  wife  of  his 
fucccflbr  Marcus  AureUus.  Purchafed  at 
Pozzuolo  1777. 

64.  A  buil  of  Hadrian,  found  in  the  grounds 
of  Cav.  Lolll,  on  the  fite  of  the  Emperor's 
Villa  atTivoli,  purchafed  in  1768. 
■  S^.  A  head  of  Epicurus,  found  in  1775,  in 
the  Villa  Cafali,  near  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore  in  Rome.  It  is  exaftly  re- 
femblant  of  the  head  of  that  philofopher, 
found  with  the  name  upon  it,   and  joined  in 

-..«  "  Studium  philofophi^  (eriumque  et  gravem  reddidit, 
non  tamen  prorfus  abolita  in  eo  comitate."  Jul.  CapitO' 
linut. 

the 
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the  Janus  manner,  with  the  head  of  Mctro- 
dorus.     Muf.  Capit.  T.  i.  p.  5. 

66.  A  buft  of  a  middle  aged  man.  .  The 
hair  of  the  head  and  beard  are  (hoit  and 
bulhy.  The  left  (houlder  bears  part  of  a 
chlamys  faftened  with  a  round  buckle.  On 
the  bafe  is  the  following  infcription. 

L.  ^MILIVS  FORTVNATVS. 
AMICO  OPTIMO.  S.  p.  F. 

The  initials  S.  P.  F.  ftands  for  ^*  fua  pecu- 
nia  fecit."  It  w^as  found,  in  I//6,  amongft 
the  extenfive  ruins  within  the  grounds,  be- 
longing to  the  Cefarea  fg^niily,  near  Gcn- 
zano. 

69.  An  Eagle  *  about  twenty  inches  high, 
fent  from  Rome  to  the  late  Mr.  Beaumont. 
The  head  is  modem. 

70.  A  fountain  compofed  of  the  ftcm  of 
the  Lotus,  regenerating  three  times  from  its 
calyx.     The  lower  diviiion  is  apparently  fur- 
rounded  with  the  branches  and  fruit  of  an 


"  The  feathered  king 
With  ruffled  plumes  and  flagging  wing.'* 

Gray's  Odes. 

Y  3  olive 
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olke  treie.  Jlpupd  the  middle  diy'dUm  ^< 
l^fWjches  of  ivy  and  ^  ferpenjt ;  t^e  upper  p*lt 
PiffBl^m^tts  In  a  pyramidal  bud  fpriQgiQg  from 
;gB|[id{|  its  leavf^s.  This  Gurio^$  myii^c^ 
©og^pofijtipn  was  4ifcpycrcd,  in  17716,  by  l!^if 
€fi^  La  |!^colaf  near  ^hf^  Toa4  betw^cp  Tivoli 
^id  Praencj^  Six  fe^t  fix  inchisf  in  hei^t. 
See  Mnf.  Capitol,  pi.  10,  of  a  Serpent  twin- 
ix^  round  a  Ciila. 

71.  A  bas-reliefs  reprcfenting  4  Candela* 
bi:um,  compofed  of  the  ftem  of  a  Lotus« 
fringing  froni  a  tripod  altar,   ornamented 


7  When  Candelabra  ferved  to  faoM  the  re:|l  fire  in  tem-» 
pleSy  a  metal  grate  or  diih  containing  combuftibles  was  oc« 
caiionally  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  flower^  which  was  flat- 
tened for  that  purpofe.  Sometimes  lamps  were  placed  on 
the  top  in  (lead  of  fire.  Of  this  fort,  was  that  given  by  An- 
tiochus  II.  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  It  is 
defcribed  by  Cicero  (in  Verrem.  1.  iv.  564  and  71),  "  cu-' 
gus  fulgore  colluccrc  atque  illuftrari  Jov.  opt.  max.  tem-^ 
plum  oportebat.  Solomon,  in  the  fecond  book  of  Kings, 
C,  vii.  V.  491,  defcribes  this  kind  of  Candelabra  with 
lamps  placed  upon  them*  ^*  candelabra  aurea  quafi  lilii 
flores  et  lucernas  defuper  aureas."  This  platform  is  called 
by  Pollux  Onomaft.  1.  x.  115,  and  1.  vi.  109,  "  U^vaxio*/* 
and  "  nivaxKTHioK/*  and  by  the  Latins  **  fupcrficies."  Plin. 
J.  xxxiv.  5,  6. 

with 
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with  Rams  heads  at  the  angles,  and  fupport- 
cd  upon  the  legs  of  Lions.  On  the  lx)p  of 
the  ilem  is  the  flower  fhapcd  like  a  b^ 
which,  by  the  handles  which  are  added  to  it/ 
takes  the  form  of  a  vaie,  and  contains  the 
fire.  Thi»  bas-relief,  about  two  fbet  iquut^ 
belonged  formeriy  to  the  Mattei  family,  aiui 
is  publifhed  in  the  Muf.  Mttteianum  *. 

72.  A  Vafe  three  feet  high,  with  handle. 
Its  form  is  oval,  and  it  is  oraamented  Witk 
many  Bacchanalian  figures  and  fymb6]B  tcla^' 
tive  to  the  Eleufinian  myileries.  It  Wad  dug 
up  at  Monte  Cagnuolo,  the  fite  of  the  villa  ol 
Antoninus  Pius,  near  the  ancient  Lanuriutt^ 
before  noticed. 


D.M. 
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-:.T:y3.  A  bas-relicif  fevcn  feet  fix  inches  longi 
'tttid  two  feet  fix  inches  high,  reprefenting  the 
unbe  Mufes,  placed  within  five  arcades,  fup- 
ported  by  fluted  columns,  and  richly  oma-? 
mcdted  with  feftoons  of  foliage.  E^ch  Mufe 
bas  her  charaderifHc  attributes,  i .  Clio,  the 
Mufe  of  hiftory,  holding  a  tablet  on  which 
flic  is  writing  with  a  ftylu5.  a.  Calliope,  the 
Mufe  of  hiftoric  poetry.  3.  Erato,  her  left 
hgffii  refting  pn  the  Pfalteriunj,  with  which 
ib«.  accompanifss  her  erotic  ibngs.  4.  Melpo- 
QAene,  the  Mufe  of  tragedy,  with  her  attri- 
%|^S  of  dcftrudion,  the  club  and  the  tragic 
m»(k.  5.  Euterpp>  who  holds  the  double 
tibia  as  prefiding  over  mufic.  6.  Thalia,  the 
Mufe  of  paftoral  comedy,  holding  the  triapeid 
mafk,  and  the  pedum  of  the  fatyrs.  7.  Terp- 
fichore,  who  pre(i4cs  oyer  dancing,  and  holds 
|:he  lyre.  8.  Urania,  the  celeftial  Mufe 
pointing  to  a  globe,  held  in  her  left  hand. 
9.  Polyhyrpinia,  who  prefides  over  myftery 
and  fable;  (he  leans  over  a  column,  and  is 
wrapped  up  in  drapery.  All  thefe  figures, 
with  their  attributes,  are  entire. 

74.  A  bas-relief,  the  front  of  a  Sarcopha- 
gus, feven  feet  four  inches  long,  reprefenting 
a  Bacchanalian  choral  proceffion  compofed  of 

thirty 


t 


sculpture; 

thirty  figures  of  Fauns^  Satyrs,  Silem, 
chant  Nymphsi  and  other  myftical  attendant 
upon  Bacchus,  who  is  fitting  with  Ariadne  m£ 
a  car  drawn  by  two  Centaurs.  It  was  fof^ 
merly  in  the  Villa  Montalto,  and  is  eiigravea^ 
by  Sertoli  in  the  Admirand^  Boman.  Ant»|. 
Veflig.  pi.  48.  » 

y^.  The  front  of  a  fepulchral  Cippus,  foiBud' 
in  the  Villa  Pelluchi,  near  the  Pincian  Gate' 
at  Rome,  with  an  infcription  %  of  a  fingilhtf 
conflruftion.  '^ 

.   y6.  A  pedeflal  with  a  fepulchral  infcrfp-* 


J- 


♦  D.M. 

DASVMIAE  SOTERIDI.  LL 
BERTAE.  OPliMAE.  ET.  GON 
IVGI.  SANCTISSIMAE.  BENE. 
MER.  FEC.  L.  DASVMIVS.  CAL 
LISTVS.  CVM  QVA.  VIXIT  AN 
XXXV.  SINE  VLLA.  QVE 
BELLA.  OPTANS  \'T  IPSA 
SIBI.  POTIVS.  SVPERSTES.  FV 
ISSET.  aVAM.  SE.  SIBI  SVPER.     . 
STITEM.  RELIQVISSET. 

By  this  infcriptioh  we  ^  reminded  of  that  of  Shenftone 
\o  the  nienjory  of  bis  &ir  friend  at  the  Leafowes. 


Quanto  miaut  eft  com  rel^ait  vfrTariy 
Quam  tni  mtjfomfk,. 


tion. 
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tiQa^  yfhkh  wns  founds  in  1776,  near  Net^ 
tgoOf   the  Antiiun  built  by  the  Emperour 

4^77.  The  front  of  a  fepulchral  Ctppus,  with 
^€hc€k  infcripiion,  and  the  figure  of  a  fkele- 
twu  It  was  purchafed  from  the  Burioni 
viila^  near  the  Salarian  gate  at  Rome,  and  is 
dt»d  by  the  Abbate  GiovenazEo,  in  bis  trea- 
tiff  upon  the  fragments  o(  LAvy,  pubUfiied  in 
l^fZs  as  an  example  of  the  ancient  Greek 
u^e  of  not  ieparating  words  in  inicriptions^. 

■j^  78.  A  fmall  infcription  ^  nine  inches  long, 
ffiund  in  the  Villa  Perucci, 

79.  The 

*  WnEIN  TICATNATAI 
CK£NOC  AraOCAPKON. 
AePHCAC  EinEPTAAC 
H0EPCJTHCHNa 
DAPOAEJTA. 

«  MAPCIA.  ML  CORAGIO 
CONCVBINA,  RVFIONIS. 

*  DIS  MANIBVS 
M.  CLODIO 
HERM^. 

CONGVGI  OPTIMO 
ET  ANNIO  FELICI  FRATRI.  FECIT, 
ANNIA.  AVGVS  TALIS. 
ET.  TYRANNO.  CARISSIMO. 

This 
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79.  The  front  of  a  votive  Cippw,  two  feet 
{ev^n  inches  bi|^>  w^ith  an  InfcnpUon,  vrkkh 
probably  related  to  Geta,  who  was  miu:(}eKd 
by  Caracalla,  and  whofe  name  was  by  that 
emperour  ilruck  out  of  all  public  mona^ 
ment3.  It  belonged  to  the  late  Mr.  Topham 
of  Windfor. 

80.  A  fepulchral  Cippus^  two  feet  niiig 
inches  high.  On  the  front  is  a  tablet  with 
an  infcription  ^ ;  above  it,  in  the  centre^  is  tfac 
head  of  Medufa,  on  either  iide  <^  which  is  n 
Ibis  and  a  Ram's  head>  from  whence  hangs  a 
fcfloon.     Beneath  it  is  reprefcnted  the  rapo 

This  infcription  with  (bme  variation  U  puUiihed  hf 
Muratori,  in  his  Thefaur.  Infcript,  p.  1328.  It  then  (lop4 
in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  F^bretti  lik;9r 
wife  quotes  it,  ch.  v.  No.  aw.  on  account  of  the  oma^ 
ments  which  furround  it,  at  which  time  it  was  pbced  ia 
the  Villa  Negroni.  This  Clodius  Hernia  is  mentioned  ia 
gn  infcription  in  the  MuC  Capit.  publi(hc4  by  Mttrawit 
p.  604. 

«  VIPSANIA  M.  VIPSANII- 
MVSEI  L  THALASSA 

SIBI  ET 
T.  CLAVDIO.  AVG.  L.  EPICTETO- 

This  infcription  is  engraven  by  Boiflart,  I.  iii.  pi.  8tf, 
when  it  ftood  in  the  YiUa-fCeC. 

ol 
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trf  Profcrpittc,  who  is  carried  off  by  Pluto  in 
4  car  drawn  by  four  horfes,  guided  by  a  Ge- 
him,  and  preceded  by  a  Serpent,  Two  fpi^- 
fal  columns^  with  capitals  compofed  of  two 
flpyes^  border  the  edges.  -    ^       ^ 

ic8 1 .  A  Greek  inscription  upon  a  circular 
ihield  three  feet  in  diameter^  containing  the 
oames  of  t^e  Ephebi  of  Anthens  under  the 
iS^ofmetes,  Alcamenes^  and  of  the  tribes  to 
which  they  belonged.  It  is  the  jcommon 
ppiniouy  coUe Aed  from  the  ancient  authors^ 
th^t  the  Ephebi  were  fwom  foldiers  at  the 
9gp  of  eighteen,  but  were  not  to  (erve  out  of 
the  ftate,  till  they  had  attained  the  age  of 
twenty,  that  is  for  two  years,  whilft  in  train- 
big.  This  marble  was  brought  from  Athens 
by  the  late  DoAor  Anthony  Aikew,  and  the 
^fcription  publiflied,  though  incorredlly,  by 
Corfmi,  Faft.  Antiq.  T.  iv.  Proleg.  p.  1 1 . 
Several  iimilar  infcriptions  are  given  in  the 
Marm.  Oxen,  on  marbles  brought  fron^ 
Greece  by  Sir  George  Wheler. 

8^.  A  bas-relief  near  three  feet  high,   re- 

prefenting  a  bearded  elderly  man,  draped  and 

fitting  on  a  kind  of  throne.     In  his  right 

hand  he  holds  a  human  foot,  extended  for- 

6  ward 
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ward  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fitting  figures 
of  Jupiter  held  an  eagle  or  patera.  Tw6 
figures  of  women  of   a  much   inferior  fizc 

fland  near  him  in  a  pifture  of  veneration, 
and  in  the  margin  of  the  pediment  is  engraven, 
in  old  Greek  letters^  the  word  "HANeinnOZ." 
This  marble  appears  to  have  been  the  front 
of  the  fepulchral  cippus  of  that  great  Athe- 
nian general  whofe  name  is  infcribed  upon  it. 
The  fitting  figure  reprefents  Pluto,  the  Jupi- 
ter or  deity  who  prefides  in  inferis,  of  whom 
the  foot  is  the  well-known  fymbol.  One  of 
the  women  may  be  Ifis,  and  the  other  a 
myftes  (Monaldini  Thefaur.  Gemm.  No.  19. 
Gori,  T.  i.  pi.  igy. 

The  late  learned  Dr.  Afkew,  who  brought 
this  intercfling  marble  from  Athens,  fuppofcd 
this  figure  of  Pluto  to  be  a  votive  portrait  of 
Zanthippus  himfelf,  prefenting  a  foot  as  a 
vow  to  iEfculapius  for  the  cure  of  his 
wound,  which  hiftory  reports  him  to  have 
received,  at  the  battle  of  Mycale,  in  which 
he  commanded  the  Grecian  fleet  againfl  the 
Perfians,  479  years  before  Chrlft. 

83.    A   fragment   of  a   tefl:amentary    in- 
fcription,  fawed  from  the  front  of  a  Sarco- 
phagus, 


phdgus,  found,  in  1 776,  in  tbc  Puiieci  Vilb 
before  mentioned'. 

84.  A  cinerary  Urn  two  feet  high,  and 
cwbtcea  inches  wide.  The  front  and  the 
two  fides  arc  ornamented  with  feftoons  of 
fruit  haogine;  from  Rams  head=,  SparroWs 
ddhoring  »  Lizard,  a  Grafshopper,  an  Ea- 
rie  in  the  pediment,  and  an  infcribed 
tablet. 

8?.  APnteal,  on  which  are  rcprefcnted,  in 
■Ito  relievo,  five  groupcs  of  Fauna  and  Bac- 
chanalian Nvmphs.  It  is  a  hollow  cylinder, 
three  feet  high,  and  three  in  diameter,  was 
Ibund  in  the  ifland  of  Capria,  arid  flood  man^ 
years  in  the  Columbrano  palace  at  Naples, 
kehmging  to  tlie  duke  CaraSa. 

' JJCIVS 

MOKVUEN^TM  R£UQyi 

....JKOVE.  S^'ARVM  CVLTVTtAM 

T.  UBERT15  LIBERTABVSQVE   • 

....VIS-  VSVM  FRVCTVM.  LVSVLAE 
..  ..  AH7IANAI  PARTIS.  QVASTAE  £T. 
qVARTAE.  ET.  VICEKCIMAE.  QVAE  IVRIS 
SVl.  ISSET.  ITA.  ^T.  EX.  RilDDIl  V  IIVS.  ISSV, 
lAE.  Q^iOP.  A\NT«    TIE.  NATALIS.  SVl.  IT. 
ROSATIONiS  ZT.  VIOLAE  ET.  PARENTAUB. 
MEMORIAM.  SVl.  SACRIFICIS  QVATER  IN.  AKNVM 
PACns  CELEERENT.  ET,  PRAETEREA-  OMNIBVS  It 
NONIS  IDIBVS.  SVIS.  QyiBVSQVl  MENMBVS.  LVGERHA 
LTCEfS  SlBl.  PONATVR.  IXCENSO.  INTER  OSITO. 

d5.  A 
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86.  A  bas-relief,  about  four  feet  fquare^ 
reprefentlng  a  Bacchanalian  choral  procei^ 
{ion,  led  by  a  Myiles,  found  at  Gabia,  the 
capital  of  the  ancient  Gabit.  A  bas-rclicf 
(imilar  to  this  has  been  many  years  in  the 
court  of  the  Belvidere  in  the  Vatican,  and 
the  fame  figures  appear  on  the  celebrated 
Gaieta  Vafe,  which  has  the  name  of  a  Greek 
artift  Salpion  infcribed  upon  it. 

87.  An  ancient  Meniula,  three  feet  high, 
infertcd  into  a  pedeftal.  This  elegant  piece 
of  ornament  was  iawed  from  the  end  of  a 
long  block  of  marble,  found  in  a  mod  txten-^ 
five  and  magnificent  ancient  building  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Frafcati* 

88.  A  Labrum  of  Egyptian  Green  Bafaltes ; 
on  the  fides  are  carved  two  rings,  in  imita^ 
tion  of  handles,  in  the  center  of  which  b  a 
leaf  of  ivy.  It  is  fix  feet  four  inches  long, 
three  feet  broad,  and  as  many  high.  By  the 
will  of  Chriflina,  queen  of  Sweden,  the  for- 
mer pofTefTor  of  it,  it  pafTed  to  the  Mufeum 
of  the  duke  of  Odcfchalchi,  from  whofc  heir, 
the  duke  of  Bracciano,  it  was  purchaied  in 
1776. 

89.  An  oblong  fquare  Granite  baibn,  three 
feet  fix  inches  long,    twenty  inches    wide, 

3  eighteen 
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eighteen  deep,  and  two  feet  lix  inches  fiigh- 
This  kind  of  bafon  ferved  anciently  in  tem- 
ples, to  hold  facrcd  water  ufed  in  purifying 
the  hands.  Three,  fimilar  to  this,  have  been 
found  in  porphyrj- ;  one  in  Agrippa's  pantheon, 
now  placed  in  the  church  of  St.  John  Lateran 
at  Rome ;  another  is  in  the  Borghcfc  palace, 
and  the  third  was  in  the  colIetSion  of  Count 
Caylus,  who  has  engraved  it  in  his  Antiq, 
V.  vii.  pi.  66,  and  it  now  ftands  in  the  church 
of  St.  Germain  I'Auxerais  at  Paris,  adapted 
as  a  mauroleum  for  the  Count  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  modern  cover  to  it.  This  bafon 
was  procured,  as  the  lull  mentioned,  in  1 776. 

90.  The  triangular  vale  of  a  Candelabrum 
fifteen  inches  high.  The  three  fide  pannels  are 
ornamented  with  a  vafc,  a  lotus  with  felloons 
compofed  of  various  fynibolical  plants,  and  an 
Ibis.  The  Ardea-Ibis,  or  that  peculiar  to 
Egypt,  is  dcfcribed  in  Haifelquift's  Travels. 
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SECTION    Vll. 


THE  COLLECTION  OF  STATUARY  MADE  BY 
THE  LATE  MARQUIS  OP  MONTHERMER, 
NOW  IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF  THE  DUKE 
OF  BUCCLEUGH,  PRIVY  GARDENS,  WEST- 
MINSTER. 


!•  A  STATUE  of  Leda  with  the  Swan, 
4f.  6. 

2.  A  ftatue  of  Minerva.  The  head  is  mo- 
dern and  coarfely  finiflied. 

3.  A  ftatue  of  Cupid  fitting  on  a  rock 
afleep.  The  petafus  is  on  the  head,  and  a 
balkct  of  fifli  hanging  on  the  arm. 

4.  A  coloflal  head  of  Auguftus. 

5.  A  head  of  Alexander*  with  a  Helmet. 

6.  A  head 

*  The  genuine  head  of  Alexander  in  the  Capitol,  an- 
other in  the  Florentine  gallery  in  inferior  prefervation,  and 
a  fiatue  of  him  in  the  Rondonini  palace,  afford  a  more 

Z  perfect 
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6.  A  head  of  Hcphefticm  moiicns. 

7.  A  bead  of  Mercuiy,  or  rather  a 
caros^  as  the  cap  is  not  winged. 

8.  Dittos  the  Petaius  cotnpo^ed  of  the 
ihell  of  a  Tortoi£% 

9.  A  bronze  head  of  Baccha  or  Libera, 
ymth  the  eyes  hoUow.  Of  ray  fine  work- 
manfhip. 

10.  A  head  of  Venus,  entire  and  excel- 
lent. 

1 1 .  A  head  of  Jupiter,  much  reftorcd; 

12.  A  head  of  Juno,  or  rather  Hi»^  in 
black  balaltes  of  a  fine  Egyptian  ilyle  and 
charaAer* 

perfect  rqn-efeBtatiott  of  hinii  than  the  profile  on  his  coins 
with  which  they  correfpond,  in  every  feature.  The  rc- 
prefentations  of  the  Macedonian  hero  are  all  remarkable 
tor  the  inclination  of  the  head  to  the  left  (houlder,  and 
|he  turning  up  of  the  eyes.     Anthol.  1.  iv.  c  8.  p.  312. 

^  This  is  a  very  rare  inftancc  of  Mercury  fo  attired. 
It  is  of  Egyptian  mythology,  and  probably  of  the  fecond 
aera  of  fculpture,  under  the  Ptolemies.  Pococke,  the 
learned  Engtifh  traveller,  obfcrved  in  a  temple  at  Thebes, 
in  Egypt,  a  Mercury  with  the  petafus  or  winged  cap, 
formed  of  the  (hell  of  a  tortoife.  Abbate  Winckelmann 
notices  this  as  hating  belonged  to  Cavaceppi  the  fculptor. 

13.  A  head 
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13.  A  head  of -^fculapius ;  good. 

14.  An  unknown  head  with  its  own 
plinth. 

15.  Ahead  of  a  boy. 

16.  A  head  wreathed,  and  probably  a  por« 
trait. 

1 7*  A  termians  of  Hercules,  wrapped  in 
the  Lion*s  Ikin,  and  wreathed  with  ivy.  Of 
coniiderable  merit. 

18.  An  upright  cinerary  Urn.  On  the 
front  is  a  candelabrum  between  Gryphons 
with  Goats  horns. 

19.  Two  cinerary  marble  Vafcs.  One  with 
the  handles  doubly  encircled;  the  other  is 
fluted. 

20.  A  bas-relief  of  the.  Graces. 


/ 
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A     COLLECTION    OF    STATUARY     MADE    BY 
.     THE  MARQUIS  OF  LANSDOWNE^  AT  SHEL- 
BURNE-HOUSE^  WESTMINSTER. 


^  I.  A  STATUE  the  iize  of  life,  in  the  aftion 
of  faftening  his  fandal  to  his  foot,  ilmilar  to 
the  one  at  Verfailles,  fuppofed  to  reprefent 
Cincinnatus  preparing  to  take  the  command 
of  the  Romans ;  but,  according  to  Winckel- 
mann  *,  is  more  probably  a  Thcfeus  putting 
on  the  fandals  of  his  father  iEgeus,  Bought 
of  Mr.  Gavin  Hamilton,  and  found  by  him  at 
his  excavation  at  the  Pimtanella  about  the 
year  1771. 

2.  A  ftatue,  called  a  Paris;  the  head  not 
its  own.     Found  as  above. 

3.  A  ftatue,  in  black  marble  or  bafaltes. 
fuppofed  to  reprefent  Berenice,  the  queen  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  in  the  charader  of  Ifis- 
Found  as  above. 

c  Mon.  Incd.  T.  i.  p.  88- 

4.  Another 
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4.  Another  figure  in  the  fame  kind  of 
marble.  ' 

5.  A  ftatue,  above  feven  feet  high,  of  Mar- 
cus Aurelius**;  the  head  not  its  own;  found ^ 
in  the  Columbaro  by  Mr.  Gravin  Hamilton.  •  i 

6.  A  ilatue  about  ieven  feet  high,  being  a 
repetition  of  the  fine  ftatue  of  Meleager  m^ 
the  Belvidcre,  but  proved  to  be  Mercury  by 
the  Abbate  Vifconti.  This  excellent  figure 
is  in  good  prefervation,  and  was  found  by. 
Mr.  Gavin  Hamilton  at  Tor-Colombarb^ 
above  mentioned,  about  nine  miles  .difhmt 
from  Rome,  on  the  Appian  Way,  in  1771.    " 

7.  A  flatue,  neariy  fcven  feet  high,  of  a 
young  Hercules  bearing  his  club.  Found  in 
the  year  1790,  in  the  grounds,  the  former 
lite  of  Hadrian*s  Villa  Tiburtina;  now  be- 
longing to  the  Marefofchi  family  ;  originally 
to  the  Conte  Fede.     This  fine  flatue  is  ia 


•*  The  frequency  of  his  ftatues  and  buds,  is  aflferted  by 
Capitolinus  in  Vit.  M.  Aurclii,  c.  i.  *'  facrilcgus  judica- 
tus  efl,  qiit  ejus  imaginem  in  fua  domo  non  habuit,  qlii 
per  fortunam  vei  potuit  habere,  vel  debuit/' 

**  Incifa  notis  raarmora  publicis 

Per  qus  fpiritus  et  viu  redit  bonis 

?ott  mortem  docibas.**  Hot .  Od.  1.  ir.  ai,  %. 

Z3  liigH 
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high  prerervation,   and    was   purchaftd    by 
Mr.  Jenkins. 
..  8.  A  flatue  of  an  Amason ;  the  bead  not 
its  own.     Foimd  by  Mr.  G.  H*  at  the  Co* 
lumbal^. 

9.  An  Egyptian  ilatuc  of  CMiris  in  the  ^ 
oi  kneeling. 

10.  A  ftatue  of  Juno,  fitting  ;  in  the  pro- 
portion of  full  feven  feet;  bead  not  its  own« 
Much  reftored.  It  was  once  in  the  pofieflion 
of  Mr.  GL  Hamilton* 

1 1 .  A  ilatue,  fize  of  large  life,  reftored  in 
the  charader  of  Diomedes  taking  the  Palla- 
dium ;  but,  the  body  being  found  by  Mr.  G« 
Hamilton  in  1 778,  a  mere  Torfo  wanting  both 
head  arms  and  legs»  it  was  not  then  known 
to  have  been  originally  a  repetition  of  the 
Difcobolos,  lince  found  in  the  grounds  be- 
longing to  the  Maffimi  family  at  Columbaro. 

1:2.  A  ftatue  of  a  boy  in  the  charader  of 
Harpocrates  about  four  feet  high. 

There  are  feveral  other  ftatues  and  termini 
of  inferior  merit  and  authenticity. 

A  groupe  of  Cupid  and  Plychc%    about 

3  feet 

t  The  Pfychc  of  the  Egyptians,  one  of  their  favourite 
emblems  which  rcprefented  the  foul  or  a  future  life,  wa^ 

originally 
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3  feet  6  high ;  found  by  Mr.  G.  Hamilton  in 
the  Pantanella. 

A  groupe  of  Leda  with  the  Swan,  about 
the  fame  height,  bought  of  Mr.  G.  H.  and 
found  in  the  Villa  Magnani  on  the  Palatioc 
HiU. 

A  large  bas-relief  of  iSfculapius;  the  head 
is  modem. 

A  buft  of  an  Olympic  hero  found  at  the 
Pantanella,  finely  fculptured. 

A  head  of  Minerva  found  at  Roma  Vec* 
chia. 

A  head  of  Antinous  deified  as  Ofiris;  found 
at  the  Pantanella.  It  is  the  finefl  {tyic  of  the 
age  of  Hadrian. 

A  head  of  Mercury  found  as  above,  and  q£ 
equally  perfed  execution. 

Heads  of  a  Mufe  and  Mercury^ 

A  head  of  Antoninus  Pius. 

Heads  o£  Bacchus  and  Ariadne;  of  beaud* 
ful  fculpture. 

originally  no  other  than  aa  aurtlia  #r  butterfly.  la  fbe 
frogrt&ft  refinement  of  the  arts,  it  was  depided  at  an 
elegantly  formed  female,  with  the  wtngi  of  diat  intsSL 
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mK  COLLECTION  OF  STATUARY  HADE  Bt 
LOKD  VISCOUNT  PALMERSTON,  AT  BROAD- 
UhHDS,   NE4R    ROMSET,    HANTS. 

1.  A  STATUE  of  a  Mufe.  The  attitude 
is  the  fame  as  that  of  the  Melpomene,  once 
in  the  Farnefina  palace,  now  in  the  Mus- 
Ko-Clem.  iloopjng  forward,  and  the  left  leg 
raifed  on  a  ftone. 

z.  A  flatuc  of  Ceres.  Reftored;  the  head 
and  arms  are  wanting. 

3.  A  ftatuc  of  Hygcia. 

4.  A  ilatue  of  Cupid  fleeping  on  the  Lion's 
ikin,  with  the  club  and  two  lizards.  Of  good 
fciflptur^  and  a  repetitipn  of  a  frequent  fub- 
jea. 

5.  Ahead  of  Africa,  fmall  life,  with  the 
ikin  of  the  Elephant's  head. 

6.  A  head  of  Diana  with  the  double  knot 
on  either  fide  of  the  head,  as  remarked  in  that 
of  Mr.  Townley's, 

6  7:  A  head 
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7.  A  head  of  Juno>  nearly  perfeA,  but 
much  corroded  by  age. 

8.  A  head  of  a  female  Faun. 

9.  A  head  in  the  character  of  Mercury, 
with  a  Petafus^  probably  a  portrait* 

ID.  A  head  unknown^  with  a  corded 
wreath. 

1 1.  A  double-headed  Terminus  of  Fauns. 

12.  A  bas-relief  of  a  Mufc. 

13.  Another^  having  three  female  Bac* 
chanals  in  orgic  attitudes. 

14.  A  tripod  with  Bacchanals;  Silenus 
with  the  myftic  ceftus ;  in  which  is  a  Priapus 
and  fruits. 

15.  A  vafe  with  Bacchanals,  fragmented, 
but  the  figures  of  good  fculpture. 


TH£ 
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THE  COLLECTION  OF  STATtJART  MADE  BT 
MR.  MANSEL  TALBOT,  AT  MARGAM  IN 
GLAMORGANSHIRE. 


I.  A  STATUE  of  Lacius  Venis;  the  hea4 
hu  iiever  been  broken  off,  but  tibe  legs,  part 
of  one  thigh,  and  both  the  arms,  are  modeim 
workmanihip. 

a.  A  Vir  Confularis,  of  excellent  and  high- 
ly finiihed  drapery.  Jt  was  formerly  in  the 
Colombrano  palace  at  Naples  belonging  to 
the  duke  CarafFa,  and  was  purchafed  of  Mr. 
Jenkins.  A  fine  head  of  Tiberius  is  placed 
on  it,  which  accords  with  the  body. 

3.  A  ftatue  of  a  young  Faun,  holding  a 
pipe,  bought  of  Mr.  G.  Hamilton,  and  former- 
ly in  the  Barbarini  palace.  Repetitions  of 
this  pleaiing  figure  are  in  the  Capitol,  and  the 
Villa  Borghefc  at  Rome. 

4*  A  flatue 
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4.  A  ftatue^  of  Hercules  cbrius  eturcticus; 
bearing  the  club  negligently  on  the  left 
ihoulder;  the  other  hand  is  modem  and  im« 
properly  extended.  Figures  rcprefenting  this 
ftatue  of  Hercules,  with  various  circumftanccs 
of  dmnkenneis,  may  be  feen  in  the  Drcfdcn 
coUe^on,  and  on  antique  gems.  . 

5.  A  ftatue  of  a  Diofcuros. — Other  repcti«- 
tions  of  this  figure  are  fuppofed  by  fome  con- 
noiflcurs  to  reprefent  one  of  the  Ptolemies.  It 
was  found  by  Mr.  G.  Hamilton  about  the  year 
i  769,  at  the  Pantanella,  on  the  fite  of  Hadrian's 
villa  at  Tivoli. 

6.  A  ftatue  of  a  Boy,  lefs  than  life,  and 
draped. 

7.  8.  Toribs  of  very  fine  iculpturc,  being 
fragments  of  ftatucs  of  Ganymede  and  a 
Satyr. 

9.  A  very  excellent  and  well  prefervcd  buft 
of  Hadrian. 


'  Statiix  (Sylv.  1.  iw,  s.  6.  r.  58.)  defcribts  minutely  a 
fmall  bronze,  not  a  foot  high,  of  Hercules  Ebrius,  &c.  with 
a  cyatbus  in  one  hand.  He  details  the  biflory  of  this  fta- 
tue ;  that  it  was  made  by  Lycippus,  aod  had  belonged  to 
Alexander,  Hannibal,  and  Sylla.  Upon  a  fmall  gem  in  tha 
Verofpi  coUeAion  Hercules  is  fe  reprefented.  Spence^ 
Polymetis,  p.  161.  o.  71. 

J  10.  A  buft. 
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:  lo.  A  buft,  iuppofed  to  rcprefent  Solon,  on 
account  of  the  head  being  nearljr  bald,  of 
good  execution. 

1 1 .  A  buft  of  Sabina,  the  wife  of  Hadrian. 

12.  A  buft  of  Antonius  Pius.  The  three 
laft  mentioned  are  in  a  fuperior  ftyle,  and 
were  found  by  Mr.  G.  Hamilton  in  the  Pan- 
.tanella. 

13.  A  buft  of  Minerva ;  the  face  well  pre- 
fervcd  ;  the  back  part  of  the  head  is  wanting, 
but  is  covered  with  a  fine  ancient  bronze 
kelmet,  which  fuits  it,  and  the  breaft  bearing 
the  iEgis^  is  a  remnant  of  a  capital  ftatue  of 
tihat  goddefs. 

i  4.  A  head  of  Hercules  Agoniftes,  of  great 
•  merit.  It  was  bought  of  Mr.  G.  Hamilton, 
and  was  formerly  in  the  Mattci  coUeftion. 

15.  A  buft,  unknown  by  M.  Angclo. 

1 7.  A  bas-relief  of  Lcda,  modern. 

18.  A  Sarcophagus  fluted,  bas-relief  of  the 
Graces. 

19.  An  oval  vafe,  modern. 


•  E  The  -^gis,  which  was  the  fymhol  of  power  and  uni- 
Tcrfal  dominion,  was  frequently  placed  on  the  hurts  of  the 
emperours.  Flattery  could  give  it  to  the  portraits  of  fuch 
monftcrs  of  folly  and  depravity  as  Nero  and  Domitian. 

jjp.  Two 
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20.  Two  Do,  in  Roflb  antico^  by  Cardelli. 

21.  The  Borghefc  Bacchanalian  vaie,  and 
the  Medici  vafe,  of  the  facrifice  o(  Iphigenia^ 
by  Cardelli. 


rHE  COLLECTION  OF  STATUARY  MADE  BT 
THE  LATE  WILLIAM  WEDDEL/  ESQ.  AT 
KEWBY  IN  YORKSHIRE,  NOW  BELONG  • 
INO    TO    LORD    GRANTHAM. 


I.  A  STATUE  of  Venus,  five  feet  one 
inch  and  a  half  high,  in  the  attitude  of  the 
Medicean;  both  arms  and  the  right  leg  from 
the  knee  are  modem,  and  the  head  alfo  hav- 
ing been  loft,  is  replaced  by  a  beautiful  head 
of  a  Pudicitia  of  a  fuitable  fize ;  the  veiled 
part  having  been  worked  to  the  refemblanoe 
of  hair,  by  the  fculptor  Pacili.  This  fine  firag* 
ment  had  remained,  a  long  time,  in  the  vaults 
of  the  Barbarini  palace,  from  whence  it  was 
purchaied  by  Mr,  G.  Hamilton,  about  the 
year   1765^  who  exchanged  it  with  PacilL 

Mr. 
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Mr,  Jenkinis  ibon  after  gave  Pacili  oae  thou- 
fmd  Roman  Scudi  for  it.  including  the  ref- 
|)9ntion«  and  foon  after  fold  it  to  Mr.  Wed-* 
del\ 

:a.  A  flatue  of  Minerva.  The  head  not  its 
own^  but  beautiful  and  well  adapted.  Pur- 
chafed  of  Mr.  Jenkins. 

3.  A  Faun  dancing  and  half  draped,  fmall 
life. 

4.  S'denus,  with  the  uter  or  ikin  of  wixie^ 
ioiaU  life. 

.  5.  Mufe  fitting;  the  head  not  its  own^  . 

6.  A  ftatue  of  Apollo  kaning  hi&  right  arm 
behind  him. 

7.  A  ftatue  of  a  boy  playing  on  a  pipe. 

8.  A  flatue  of  Brutus,  naked ;  head  not  its 
own,  but  fiiitable. 

9.  A  ftatue  of  Fauftina  draped. 

10.  A  ftatue  of  a  Patrician  youth  with  the 
Bulla  aurea. 

11.  A  ftatue  of  Ganymede,  copied  from 
the  Florentine. 

*  I  am  obliged  for  this  information  to  a  gentleman  who 
received  it  from  the  report  of  Sig.  Pacili  and  Mr.  HamiU 

fOD. 

12*  A  ftatue 
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12,  A  ftatue  of  a  Nymph  reclining  on  one 

arm* 

13*.  An  Ibis  in  white  marble;  the  fizc  of 

life. 

14.  A  coloiTal  head  of  Hercules,  with  a 

Tripod  of  Bacchanals. 

15.  A  buft  of  Auguftus. 

1 6.  A  head  of  Minerva,  in  Parian  marble ; 
the  caique  and  back  part  of  the  head  are 
reftorcd. 

1 7.  A  buft  of  Caracalla. 

18.  A  head  of  Alexander  in  Paronazzo 
marble,  on  a  beautiful  tripod^  of  mafques  and 
boys, 

19.  A  buft  of  a  young  man,  unknown, 
^o.  A  female  buft;  intire. 

21.  A  large  Sarcophagus,  6f.  long  and  gf. 
high,  of  Pavonazzo  marble.  The  top  is  fluted, 
and  on  the  iides  are  lions  heads. 

22.  A  imall  Sarcophagus;    boys    plapng 


'  The  Ibis  is  a  bird  like  1  Stork,  peculiar  to  Egypt, 
where,  as  it  deftroys  ferpcnts,  it  has  been  worfliipped  as  a 
divinity.  Plin.  Hid.  Nat.  1.  viii.  c.  27.  Cicero  De  Nat. 
Deer.  I.  i.  c.  36. 

*  — — ««  Tripodas  pr«mia  fortium 
Graiomm.'*  Hoa.  Od.  1.  iv.  od.  9. 

with 
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ppikh  fniitt  Terniini  at  the  comers.  Upon  It 
fianda  a  large  upright  cenerary  urn  with  a 
teffiora. 

The  Romans  were  magnificent  in  their 
jleptilchres/  and  their  iktcpphagi  were  fre-* 
quently  compofed  of  the  mod  valuable  mar- 
bles>  and  enriched  yrith  the  moi):  elaborate 
iculpture.  The  fineft  bas  relief  known  is  that 
of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne^  nearly  feven  feet 
kmg,  which  was  found  perfect  in  the  Appian 
way ;  which  is  almoii:  rivalled  by  the  Sarco- 
fihagus,  with  the  ftory  of  Meleager  at  Pifa/ 
;  There  are  various  iymbols  of  diflblution 
which  are  common  on*  Sarcophagi ;  fuch  as  a 
lion  deihoying  a  horfe^  Cupid  burning  a 
butterfly,  and  feveral  others. 

A  frequent  fubjed  was  Apollo  and  the  nine 
Mufes.  He  was  only  blocked  out  roughly^ 
but  the  other  figures  completed;  and  the 
Sarcophagus  was  kept  by  the  fculptor  to  be 
adapted  to  any  purchafcr.  When  it  was 
bought,  the  head  which  remained  to  be 
finilhed  was  made  to  refemble  the  decealed. 

But  Sarcophagi  were  frequently  embellifli- 
cd  with  heterogeneous  ornaments,  fuch  as 
Bacchanalian  feafls,  and  facrifices  to  the  Bona 

Dea. 

The 
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The  ancient  artifts  following  the  rcccirod 
nipcrftitions,  may  ibmctimcs  appear  carelcd 
of  the  propriety  of  the  defign,  for  the  place 
where  it  was  to  be  employed. 

The  workmanfhip  of  the  Roman  Sarco- 
phagi is  feldom  very  excellent ;  becauft  the 
uie  of  them  was  in  a  great  .meafure  difcoiv- 
tinued  when  Sylla  dxcd^;  and  was  not  re- 
newed^ as  a  general  prai^tice,  till  alter  the 
Antonines.  The  interval  {orms  the  aera  of 
fepulchral  Vafcs,  Cippi,  and  cinerary  Urns, 
upon  which  the  fculptors  exerted  the  utmoft 

(km. 

The  cuftom*  of  burning  dead  bodies 
ceaied  about  the  aera  of  the  Emperour 
Alexander  Severus  and  Julia  Mammaea. 
The  Sarcophagus,  which  is  now  Ihown  in  the 
Capitol  at  Rome,  and  attributed  to  them, 
when  firft  difcovered,  contained  no  bones  in 
it.  The  Barbarini  (now  the  Portland  Vaft) 
only,  was  placed  within  that  receptacle,  and 
is  faid  to  have  contained  aflies.  As  for  the 
exfiema]  workmanfhip  of  the  Sarcophagus^  it 

^  Sylla  ordered  his  body  robe  burned,  a$  Pliny  (ays,  **  vo* 
ritus  talionem,"  1.  vii.  €.-54.  for  be  had  allowed  tiie  cprpfii 
of  his  riral  Marius  to  be  treated  with  the  bafeft  indignities. 
*  Nieopoort  de  Ritibus  KoxDanis,  p.  396. 

A  a  bean 
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bears  dccilivc  marks  of  an  age  much  anterior 

to  Severus. 


THE  COLLECTION  OF  STATDARV  MADE  BY 
THE  HON.  J.  SMITH  BARKV,  AT  BEAU- 
MONT   IN    CHESHIRE. 


I.  The  ftatue  of  Antinous  in  the  charafter 
of  Abundance.  The  head  is  not  its  own,  but 
the  body  is  uncommonly  excellent.  It  is  of 
the  fize  of  large  life,  and  was  difcovered  in 
the  Thermae  Maritime  of  Hadrian,  near  Oftia> 
by  Mr.  G.  Hamilton,  in  1 77 1 . 

a.  A  groupe  of  Paris  Equcftris,  much  re- 
ftored,  but  of  exccllcrit  fculpturc.  It  was 
found  at  Tor  Columbaro,  formerly  a  villa  of 
GalUenus,  by  Mr.  G.  Hamilton. 

3.  A  ftatue  of  Venus  Viiflrix.  Found  at 
.the  fame  time  and  place.     Much  reftored. 

4.  A  ftatue  of  Bacchus,  with  a  Faun. 

5.  A  ftatue  of  Apollo. 

6.  A  ftatue  of  Paris;  large  ViCe. 

7.  A  ftatue  of  Sabina,  draped, 

8.  A  female 


Pal 
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8.  A  female  ftatue;  unknown. 

9.  A  ftatue  of  Trajan,  when  young. 

0.  A  ftatue  of  Faunus. 

1.  A  ftatue  of  a  Patrician  boy  with  the 
ium.  u. 


13.  A  groupe  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne. 

3.  A  groupe  of  Bacchus  on  an  afs. 

4.  A  groupe  of  Hercules  and  A  ntaeus, 

5.  A  ftatue  of  Homer;  fmaU  life.  , 

6.  A  ftatue  of  Cupid;  Do, 

7.  A  Fountain  Nymph,  with  a  Vafe. 

8.  A  ftatue  of  Vcfpafian. 

9.  A  buft  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 
20.  A  buft  of  iElius  Verus. 

j2i.  A  buft  of  Antoninus  Pius;  large  life. 
2.2.  A  buft  of  Septimius  Se verus. 

23.  A  buft  of  Lucius  Verus.  The  Lucius 
Verus  in  the  villa  Borghefe  is  the  beft  impe- 
rial buft  known  to  be  now  exifting.  That 
formerly  in  the  Mattel  palace  is  now  Mr. 
Townley's.  One  in  the  Barbarini  is  highly 
eftimated ;  and  another,  found  at  Hadrian's 
villa,  was  fold  by  Mr.  L.  Brown  to  the  Em"* 
prefs  of  Ruflia. 

24.  A  buft;  unknown. 
2,^.  A  head  of  a  Satyr. 
26.  A  head  pf  Juno. 

A  a  3  27.  A  head 
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27.  A  head  of  Pindar. 

28.  Amedallioninfcribcd/'MENANAPOC/' 

29.  A  yafe  in  marble  compoied  of  an  tn- 
t^ue  Puteale  about  three  feet  in  diameter,  and 
As  many  high ;  formerly  in  the  Columbrado 
palace  at  Naples.  The  cup  at .  the  bottom 
and  the  cornice  at  the  top,  by  whieh  it  be- 
comes a  vafe>  were  added  when  in  the  pof- 
fcflion  of  Mr.  Jenkins,  about  the  year  i  y^jz. 
The  antiqiip  figures  are  in  a  very  fupcrior 
ftylc  of  jG^pture,  and  reprefent  the  myftical 
introduotton  of  Adonis  to  Venus  or  Proferpine. 
Under  the  border  of  this  Puteale  is  the  fol- 
lowing dedicatory  infcription. 

LOG.   H.  SPS.  GRAECEIA.    PF.  RVFA.  POMPON, 

DIANAE". 

This  vafe,  in  point  of  execution  and  curio- 
iity,  ranks  amongft  the  firft  in  England. 

30.  A  vafe  of  porphyry,  near  three  feet 
high,  elaborately  hollowed  out  of  an  ancient 
column  by  Cardelli. 


I  ^  * .'  - 


"  Locum  hunc  fepulturae  propriis  fumptihus  Gr'aecia 
pofteris  fecit.  Rufa  Pomponia  Dianse.  Putealia  figellata 
Paufan.  1.  i.  p.  94.        Cic.  Epift,  ad  Atticum,  1.  i.  ep.  lo. 


THE 
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THE  COLLECTION  MADE  BJ  HENRY  BLCJN* 
DELL,  ESQ.  AT  INCE-BLUNDELL,  IN  LA^IT* 
CASHIRE. 


1.  A  STATUE  five  feet  high  of  Minerva, 
holding  the  Owl  in  the  right  has^  One 
arm  and  part  of  the  other  are  momrn,  far« 
merly  much  admired  in  the  Lanti  palace  at 
Rome. 

2.  A  flatue  of  Diana  with  a  Tunic  fonocd 
of  the  ikin  of  a  hind,  five  feet  high. 

3.  A  ftatue  of  a  confular  figure,  with  th* 
"  Scrinium,"  in  good  prefervation,  nearly  re- 
icmbling  that  called  Cicero  in  the  Arundel 
coUcdion. 

4.  A  flatue  with  a  club  fuppofed  to  be  a 
Thefcus.  The  head  not  its  own.  Near  yf. 
high.     Formerly  in  the  villa  D'Efti  at  Tivoli. 

5.  A  ftatue  of  a  Matron  draped;  head  not 
its  own.     Height  6f.  6. 

6.  A  ftatue  of  Minerva;  the  left  hand  rett- 
ing on  a  ihield,  much  reftored,  6  feet  6  high. 

A  a  3  7.  A  ftatue 
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7.  A  ftatuc  fuppofed  to  rcprclent  the  pro- 
vince of  Mauritania,  6  feet  high. 

8.  A  ilatue  of  ^fculapliu,  nearly  7  feet 

high.  ^  . 

9.  A  female  ftatue  \vith  light  drapery  j 
head  and  arms  modern,  6  feet  high.  The 
bafe  is  infcribed. 

10.  A  ftatuc  of  Bacchus,  5  feet  high. 

1 1 .  A  ftatue  of  Jupiter  with  the  Eagle,  yf. 
high,  from  the  Villa  D'Efte. 

12.  A^groupe  of  an  old  Faun  and  a  Her- 
maphrodite; fmall  life,  of  a  proportion  of 
about  three  feet.  Found  by  Niccola  La  Pic- 
cola,  in  an  excavation  about  7  miles  from 
Tivoli,  on  the  Prasnefte  road,  1775. 

Mr.  Blundell  has  a  great  variety  of  bufts, 
heads,  bas-reliefs,  farcophagi,  cippi,  fepulchral 
urns,  and  curious  ancient  fragments.  The 
•whole  colledion  amounts  to  400  pieces,  an 
explanatory  catalogue  of  which,  illuftrated 
■with  engravings,  I  am  informed  that  Mr. 
Blundell  is  preparing  for  the  learned  world. 
The  iketch  I  offer  of  the  other  marbles  will 
excite  the  curlofity  of  virtuofi. 
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THE  COLLECTION  OF  MARBLES^  MADE  BT 
SIR  RICHARD  WORSLEY,  BART.  IN  THi 
ISLE    OF    WIGHT. 


1.  Bacchus  and  his  mythological  favourite 
Acratus,  winged  as  a  genius.  This  is  a  moft 
beautiful  groupe,  in  which  **  the  jMafculine 
energy  of  youth  is  blended  with  fenoiale  fbft- 
ncfs  and  virgin  delicacy." 

2.  Cupid,  found  fifteen  miles  diilant  from 
Rome,  in  1793,  under  the  Colonna,  where 
Varus  had  a  villa.  This  beautiful  ftatue  is 
fimilar  to  Mr  Townley's,  and  is  probably  a 
fine  antique  copy  of  the  bronze,  which  was 
obtained  by  a  ftratagem  from  Praxiteles,  by 
Lais. 

•  Thefe  marbles  were  colledled  in  Greece  during  the 
years  1785,-6,-7,  by  Sir  R.  Worfley,  who  brought  them 
to  Rome,  where  they  were  examined  and  defcribed  by  that 
celebrated  antiquary  Abb^te  Ennio  Quirino  Vifconti,  the 
Vatican  librarian.  Two  very  fumptuous  volumes,  with 
plates  and  defcriptions  in  Englifli  and  Italian,  were  publilh. 
ed  at  London  in  1798,  but  are  not  to  be  purchafed. 

A  a  4  3.  A  llatuc 


1 

3.  A  ftatuc  of  Venus,  draped. 

4.  Afclepias,  the  prieftefs  of  Diana,  draped* 
with  the  patera.  It  is  fmall,  and  of  tfiat 
defcription  of  ftatuary  called  *'  /ttovoXiSa,*'  or 
tanfifting  of  a  fingle  ftone.  The  head  ana 
ttfttis  are  reftored;  and  it  has  a  curious  in-? 
fcription  on  the  plinth,  demonftfadvc  of  her 
name  and  office. 

5.  A  groupe  of  Nilus,  in  fmall,  refembjing 
that  in  the  Capitol  at  Rome. 

6.  iyCnall  ilatue  of  a  youth,  as  a  genius^ 
^If  dr^pNHi. 

fk  A  iilitue  of  Hercules  Ebrius,  found  in 
Sgjrpti  and  in  the  ftyle  prevalent  under  the 
Ptolemies.  He  is  crowned  with  flowers  and 
ribbons  like  the  Hercules  of  the  Vatican. 

8.  A  ftatuc  of  a  boy  with  the  club  and 
lion's  fkin,  called  the  Genius  of  Hercules. 

p.  A  ftatue  of  an  Egyptian  prieft  in  bafaltes. 

JO.  A  fragment  of  an  Egyptian  Idol. 

11.  Cercopithecus,  or  Egyptian  Cynoccr 
phalus. 

12.  Canephora,  found  at  Eleufis. 

13.  14.  Antique  marble ,  chairs  which  ori-r 
ginally  belonged  to  the  celebrated  Fulviuii 
Uriinus,  and  were  afterward  placed  in  the 
Villa  Moritaitp  of  Sixtus  the  fifth. 

15-  An 
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15.    An   Henxuean  flatue  of  Sophodei» 
fotind  at  Athens^ 
%6.  Che  of  Alcibiades^  found  at  Athens. 

17*  One  of  Anacreon;  an  accurate  refem- 
blance  of  »  genuine  coin  of  Teios  in  thf 
Uriini  coUc^on, 

1 8.  Pberecy de$%  the  philoibpher  and  coa* 
temporary  with  Thalc3^  a  ixnall  Hennaean  ita^ 
tue. 

19.  Hercules  Juvenis^  with  filkts  filing 
down  on  either  iide  of  the  hcfi4^.^|lucli  is 
covered  with  a  lion  s  ikin.  A  ili0^tton^j 
charadcrized. 

2o*  Attilius  Regulus%  a  fine  buft* 

2 1 .  Achilles.     A  buft  refembling  the  fl»» 

tue  in  the  villa  Borgbefe,  and  one  in  the  cc4^ 

ledion  of  the  Duke  of  Nemi. 

Z2.  A  buft  of  Sappho%  of  &  manlike  air 

and  features^  as  ihe  is  uiiially  repreiented. 

23.  A  bufl  of  Jupiter,  finely  fculptured* 

24.  An  Hermaean  ftatuc  of  Hercules,  with 
a  clofe  beard,  and  the  lion*s  fkin  drawn 
pver  the  head  lil^e  a  peruke. 

25.  A  bafTo  relievo  of  Jupiter  and  Minerv» 

f  Athciueas,  1.  i«         ..  ^  AnthoL  Graec.  1.  ir. 

receiving 
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«eeiviog  the  v6w5  of  an  Athenian,'  dciigned 
by  Phidias,  and  taken  from  the  Parthenon:. 
It  is  in  the  flat,  low  ftj*Ie  of  fculpture.      • 
"*'  a6,  A  baflb  rcHcvo  of  Protefilaas  taking 
leave  of  Laodamia  as  deicribcd  by  Hqmer. 

27.  A  baflb  relievo  of  Hercules,  difcovered 
lit  Athens  iti  1785,  which  rcfemblcs  a  marble 
'in  the  Arundelian  colle<%ion. 

28.  A  baflb  relievo  of  an  antique  Syren. 
2g.  A  bafl"o  relievo  of  Telephus,  the  ion  of 

Hercules,  found  at  Mcgara. 

30.  A  baflb  relievo  of  Cecrops    king    of 
■    Athens,  and  his  three  daughters. 

31.  A  fragment  of  the  Eleufinian  myfteries, 
■found  at  Eleufis. 

--32.  A  baflb  relievo  of  an  anntial  proceflaon 
at  Megara. 

■  33.  A  baflb  relievo  of  Pluto  with  a  youth 
ftanding  near  him.  This  marble  is-cxtremely 
curious,  as  it  exhibits  three  kinds  of  cups  for 
■confecrating  wine,  the  cotyla,  the  crater,  and 
the  prochoos  or  arlballos. 

34.  A  fepulchral  fragment  of  Cherion, 
'found  at  Athens. 

35.  A  baflb  relievo  of  Mofchus  (not  the 
poet)  found  at  Athens. 

36.  A  baflb  relievo  of  a  man  with  three 

young 
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young  women,  wafliing  a  ilatue  of  the  deitf 
of  Lampfacus  with  a  fponge.  A  very  beau;* 
tiful  fpecimcn  of  the  antique  Terra  cotta. 

37.  A  baiTo  relievo  of  a  Bull,  the  *'  maxima 
viftima'*  of  Virgil,  found  in  Magna  Grascia, 
and  formerly  in  the  Columbrano  palace  be«- 
longing  to  the  Duke  CarafFa  at  Naples.  It  b 
of  fuperior  fculpturc,  anji  was  probably  the 
outfide  ornament  of  a  temple. 

38.  A  baiTo  relievo  of  a  yoi^^ii^woman 
careiBng  doves^  found  in  the  iilanJi  df ^aros, 
and  conje<^red  to  have  been  a  rdSai^sclt  the 
temple  of  Ceres,  and  the  work  of  Prakiteles. 

39.  The  Tripod  belonging  to  the  n:K>ntt« 
ment  of  Lyiicrates^  at  Athens* 

40.  A  fragment  found  at  the  Sigaea^  pro* 
montory,  rcprcfenting  an  Aunt  an4  Niece 
waiting  the  anfwer  of  the  oracle/  Several 
fragments,  &c.  of  inferior  merit,,b^rought  froni 
the  iflands  and  Ihores  of  thp  Archipelago.   ^  . 

*  See  xbfi  dclicriptioni  of  Aibens  by  Le  Roy  and  Stmxt. 


sEction 
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SECTION   vni. 

XXTKACTS   or    LETTEES    FROM    OA.TIBr    HA* 

■      MthTOS,  AT  ROUE,  TO   CHARLES  TOWN- 

I.EY,  ESQ.   RELATIVE  TO    HIS  DISCOVRRr 

OF  MARBLES  IN  THAT  V1CIMTY\ 


ly  the  year   1771,  upon  the  fite  of  Ha- 
drian's Tiburtine  villa,  now  called  the  Panta- 
Bcllo,  an  excavation  having  been  originRlIy 
made 

•  Mr.  Townley's  coHct^ion,  a  catalogue  of  which  I 
liavc  been  permirted  to  give  in  the  preceding  pages,  has 
been  formed  with  great  tarte  and  knowledge  of  the  fubjeft, 
fiMX>nded  by  fuccefsfui  acquirement.  His  fuperior  jndg- 
mcni  in  the  arts  may  be  tiH  to  have  been  inherited  from 
his  immciliate  maternal  ancellor,  the  great  ear)  of  Arundel, 
■who  was  the  father  of  vcrtu  in  England. 

Mr.  Gavin  Hamilton,  to  whofe  adiduity  we  are  indebt- 
ed Tor  fome  of  the  fined  antique  (latuary,  died  at  Rome 
in  I797t  where  he  had  palTed  the  greater  part  of  his  life. 
His  death  was  occaQoncd  by  anxiety  of  mind,  when  the 
'    French 
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made  by  Sig.  LoUi ;  the  fragments  then  dil^ 
covered  were  ibid  to  cardinal  Polignac,  and  at 
his  death  purchafcd  for  the  king  of  Praifii.. 
The  only  piece  remaining  in  Lolli*s  pofleifioOy 
was  the  buft  of  Hadrian,  now  Mr.  Townlcy's. 
In  lySgy  Mr.  Hamilton  employed  ibme  !&*» 
bourers  to  re-inveftigate  this  fpot.  They  be- 
gan at  a  pailage  to  an  old  drain  cut  in  the 
tufa,  where  they  found  an  exit  to  the  water 
of   Pantanello,    after  having    worked  ibmc 

French  took  pofleflion  of  the  imperial  drf.  He  was  z 
man  of  talents,  and  highly  eftcemed.  As  a  painter  of  hi(. 
tory  he  was  not  lefs  claiGcal  than  Pouffin,  with  clearer 
colouring,  and  graceful  attitudes.  One  of  his  chief 
works  is  a  feries  of  pictures  taken  from  the  Iliad,  which 
have  been  well  engraved  by  Cunego,  and  the  originals  dif* 
perfed  in  diflTerent  cabinets  of  Europe.  The  duke  of  Ha- 
mihon  and  Lord  Hopetoun  are  poflefled  of  (bme  of  them. 
In  the  Borghefe  villa,  near  Rome,  an  apartment  is  painted 
in  frefco  by  him,  with  the  hiftory  of  Paris.  la  1773  he 
publiflied  **  Schola  Italica  Pi£turae,"  from  the  moft  cele- 
brated pidures,  in  one  volume  folio. 

Mr.  Thomas  Jenkins  firft  vifited  Rome  as  an  artift,  bat 
having  amafled  a  conilderable  fortune,  by  favour  of  Pope 
Ganganelli,  he  became  the  Englifli  banker.  He  was  driven 
from  Rome  by  the  French,  who  confifcated  all  they  could 
find  of  his  property.  Having  efcaped  their  fury,  he  died  at 
Yarmouth,  immediately  on  bis  landing,  after  a  florm  tt 
fea,  in  1798. 

weeks 
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■weeks  by  lamp-light,  and  up  to  the  knees  itt 
(linking  mud  full  of  toads,  ferpcnts,  and  other 
vermin.  A  bcg;inning  of  a  cava  was  then 
made  through  the  drain,  which  was  filled 
with  trunks  of  trees  and  fragments  of  mar- 
ble. Here  were  found  a  head,  now  Mr.  Gre- 
villc's,  the  vafe  of  Peacocks  and  Fifh,  now  in 
the  Muf.  Pio-CIem.  a  CJrcyhound,  Ram's 
head,  and  fragments,  when  it  appeared  that 
Lolli  had  prcvioufly  difcovcrcd  the  more  va- 
luable relics.  Fortunately  meeting  with  an 
old  man  who  had  been  employed  by  Lolli, 
they  were  dlre<5led  to  a  new  fpot.  '*  It  is 
difficult  (Mr.  H.  remarks)  to  account  for  the 
contents  of  this  place,  which  confiflcd  of  a  vail 
number  of  trees,  cut  down  and  thrown  into 
this  hole,  prohiihly  tVrjni  dcfpite,  as  having 
been  a  part  of  feme  facrcd  grove,  intermixed 
with  ftatues,  &c.  all  of  which  have  ihared  the 
fame  fate."  He  obrerrcd,  that  the  jEgyptian 
idols  had  fuffcrcd  moft,  being  broken  int« 
minute  pieces,  and  purpofely  disfigured,  and 
that  thofe  of  Greek  fculpturc,  in  the  greater 
number,  had  fuffered  only  from  the  fall,  when 
thrown  into  this  rcfervoir  of  water  and  filth, 
not  having  been  equally  offenfive  to  the 
Goths,  or,  with  greater  probability,  to  the 
firft- 
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•  » 

firft-convcrted  Chriftians.  The  ftatues  firft 
thrown  in,  from  flicking  in  the  mud,  were 
confequently  the  Icaft  injured.  There  were 
hewn  blocks  and  fragments  of  white  marble, 
and  columns  of  alabafler  fufHcient  to  build  a 
palace,  with  a  coUedlion  of  giallo  antico,  and 
the  more  rare  kinds ;  in  fhort,  of  fomc  of  the 
fineft  parts  of  Hadrian's  villa.  This  hollow, 
in  time,  was  filled  with  water,  and  called 
Pantanello,  or  the  fmaller  lake  of  Pantano- 

Mr.  H.  gives  the  following  catalogue  of  the 
difcoveries  in  the  excavation  of  Pantanello, 
with  the  names  of  the  perfons  who  obtained 
them. 


IN  THE  MUSEO   PIO-CLEMENTINO. 

1 .  Head  of  Menelaus,  with  other  fragments 
belonging  to  the  groupe  of  Menelaus  defend- 
ing the  body  of  Patroclus. 

2.  Buft  of  a  Philofopher,  fingular  for  its 
high  prcfervatlon. 

3.  Head  of  Plato. 

4.  Do.  in  red  marble. 

5.  Do.  of  a  Mauritanian. 

6.  Buft 


6.  Buft  c^  Hadrian. 

7.  Antoninus  Pius. 

8.  Vafe  with  Pea/cocks  and  flfh,  Stc  a 
fimgment. 

9.  Head  of  a  Ram. 

10.  Statue  of  Ncmifis. 

11.  A  Stork  of  roflb  antico. 
l^.  A  Greyhound. 

13.  Column  with  ornaments. 


AT  THE  VILLA  ALBANI* 

14.  A  Sphy nx ;  green  bafaltes. 
15^  Antinous^  head^  in  the  chara6ler  of  an 
Egyptian  Idol. 

16.  Buft  of  Caracalla. 

1 7.  Head  of  Do. 

1 8.  Bull  of  Lucius  Verus. 


MARQUIS  OF  LANSDOWNE. 

19.  Statue  of  Cincinnatus. 

20.  Do.  of  Paris. 

a  I  •  Cupid  and  Plychc,  groupe. 

22.  Antinous. 

23.  Do.  as  an  ^Egyptian  Deity. 

3  24.  Buft 
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24.  Bull  of  a.  Vidor    in    the  Olympic 
games.  •  '» 

2$.  Pudicitia,  a  fragment 
^6.  Head  of  a  Mufc. 

27.  Two  Egyptian  Idols  in  black  inar* 
blc. 

28.  Bas-relief  iii  do. 


MR.  MiiNS£L  TALBOT*       • 

2g.  Statue  of  Ptolpmy* 

30.  Buft  of  Hadrian, 

31.  Dp.,  of  Sabina, 

*  ■  ■ 

^P4VALLI£ft£  PIRANE9I. 

A  great  number  of  fragments  pf  vafes,  ani-^ 
raals  of  different  forts,  fome  elegant .  orna- 
ments, and  a  coloffal  head  of  Hercules*  now 
in  Mr.  Townlcy's  coUedlion. 


GENERAL  SCHWALLOFF. 

.32.  Antinous,  head. 
^^  Sabioa,  do. 

Bb  34.  Buft 


^h  «C\Jt¥fURt. 

.  •  ,34*  Buft  tif  4i  youiijg  taah  afi  laigc  as  fife, 
being  part  of  a  ftatue. 


OF   RUSSIA. 


■.    .     «    — 


35.  Statue  of  Cupid. 
g6.  Head  of  Jmio. 


MR.  JENKINS  OF  ROME. 


4i     •'        »  V, .'.    .      I>  • 


^y.  Buft  of  L.  Verus,  purchafed  by  Mr.  L. 
Browne,  now  at  St,  Petcrfburgh. 

38,  39.  Hfeads^  of  AntincWB^Aftd  Pompey, 
in^the  duke  of  Dorfct's  colleftion  at  Knowle, 
in  Kent. 

40.  •  Lucilla. 

41*  Jtino. 

4Z.  Athlcta. 

43.  Jupiter. 

44.  Fauitina^  Junior,  &c. 


MR. 
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MR.  TOWNLET. 

45.  Greek  Hero,  head,  to  which  there  is 
one  fimUar  in  the  Mufeo  Pio-Clcm.  but  not 
in  equal  prefervation. 

More  than  a  dozen  bufts  and  heads  were 
fent  to  different  parts  of  Germany. 


Excavation  in  the  Tavuta  of  S.  Gregorh, 
then  the  property  of  cardinal  Ghigi,  and 
commonly  called  ^*  Tor  Columharo*^  Two 
fpots  were  fcle<fted,  one  upon  the  Appiaa 
Way,  and  the  other  about  a  quarter  of  ft 
mile  diftant.  The  firft,  Mr.  H.  foppofed  to 
have  been  a  temple  of  Domitian,  and  thp 
other  a  villa  of  Gallienus,  which  arc  defcribcd 
as  being  diflant  nine  miles  from  Rome.  The 
firfl  mentioned  was  defpoiled  of  its  orna- 
ments, retaining  only  a  large  colup^n  of  red 
granite,  and  fome  fragments  of  porphyiy  and 
giallo  antico. 

Thi§  temple  had  been  probably  robbed  by 

Bb  a  GallieniiSf 
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^^G^Iicnus,  and  the  ornaments  placed  in  his 
own  villa,  as  there  were  no  competent  artifts 
in  that  low  age.  Mr.  H.  is  confirmed  in  this 
conjcifture  by  the  number  of  duplicate  ftatues, 
which  he  found  in  this  excavation,  of  moft, 
if  not  all,  and  one,  in  every  inilance,  inferior 
to  the  other,  confequcntly  the  one  original, 
and  the  other  a  repetition  or  copy,  by  fome 
artiii:  in  the  reign  of  Gallienus.  The 
precious  columns  of  verd  and  giallo  antico, 
had  been  taken  away  by  the  early  Chriftians, 
and  applied  as  decorations  to  their  newly 
crefted  churches.  The  flatues  were  widely 
'^iiperfed^  ^  having  been  thrown  afide,  either 
Trom  ignorance  of  their  value,  or  religious 
prejudice.  •  Some  of  them  were  fcarcely  a 
"foot  beneath  the  foil,  and  in  many  inftanccs 
had  been  broken  by  the  plough.  The  firft 
valuable  difcovery  was  of  the  M.  Aurelius, 
larger  than  life,  now  at  Shelburne-houfc ;  near 
it  was  a  duplicate  of  poor  workmanfhip,  bro- 
Icen  into  many  pieces.  A  head  which  Mr. 
H.  placed  on  Lord  Shelburne's  ftatue  muft 
liave  belonged  to  one  of  them.  The  Melea- 
gcr,  the  ornament  of  the  fame  colledlion,  and 
one  of  the  fineft  ftatucs  in  England,  was  like- 
wife  found  there  j  and  the  "  Paris  Equeftfis," 

in 
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in   fmall,    which   paiTed  by  purchafe    from 
Mr.  Jenkins  to  J.  Smith  Barry,  Efq. 

The  Difcobolos  was  next  brought  to  lights 
in  good  prcfcrvation  in  all  its  parts,  although 
a  little  injured  by  time.  The  attitude,  in 
particular,  is  allowed  to  be  one  bf  thofe  happy 
productions  of  the  ancients  which  cannot  be 
improved  or  excelled,  and  now  attrafts  the 
notice  of  virtuofi  in  the  Muf.  Pio-Clem. 
where  the  buft  of  Serapis  holds  a  diftinguifh- 
cd  place;  a  piece  of  fculpture,  of  which 
Mr,  H.  never  difcovered  a  duplicate.  Of 
this  cava,  likewife,  are  the  Venus,  now  Mr. 
Corbet's ;  and  a  draped  Venus,  now  reftorcd, 
and  called  "  Viftrix,"  in  Mr.  Smith  Barry's 
colleAion ;  a  torfo  of  Apollo,  and  a  Faun  fit- 
ting, in  fmall  life,  fent  to  Mufcovy  by  M.  dc 
Coch,  of exquifite  workmanfliip.  Lord  Landf- 
downe's  Amazon  is  alfo  one  of  the  fortunate 
difco verier  at  the  cava  of  *'  Tor  Colom* 
haro^ 

After  opening  eight  different  excavations 
at  PortOy  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Campagna 
of  Rome,  during  the  courfe  of  one  winter, 
without  fuccefs  (excepting  the  Wolf  and 
fmall   Naval  Vidlory,   found  at  CornazzanOf 

Bb  3  now 
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ftow  in  the  Muf.  Pio-Clcm.)  Mn  H.  refblvcd 
to  explore  Alband.  There  he  difcovercd  a  fine 
itatue  of  a  young  man  without  a  head*  now  in 
the  Muf.  Pio-Clem.  a  fccnic  figure  claimed  by 
cardinal  Albano,  &c.  During  the  proceis  of 
thefc  fcarches  at  Albano,  he  was  advifed  by 
ibme  friends  at  Genzano  to  try  his  fortune  in 
feveral  fpots  in  that  vicinity.  The  greater  part 
of  them  had  been  previoufly  dug  up  by  order 
of  cardinal  LanccUotti,  and  th€  event  of 
tpurfe'  was  unfavourable.  Monte  Cagnolo  alone 
knfwered  his  expectations,  which  is  a  fmall 
hill  between  Genzano  and  Civita-Lavinia, 
the  ancient  Lanuvium,  commanding  a 
rich  profpcft  towards  Vcllctri  and  the  lea. 
From  the  extent  and  magnificence  of  the 
ruins,  and  the  many  relics  found  there,  it  is 
conjcAured  to  have  been  the  fite  of  the  villa 
of  Antoninus  Pius,  which  he  built  adjacent 
to  the  ancient  Lavinium.  This  fpot,  in  fuc- 
ceflSve  ages,  had  been  converted  into  a  vine- 
yard, and  confequently,  ftrippcd  of  its  orna- 
ments, fome  of  which  were  thrown  promif- 
cuoufly  into  one  room,  about  ten  feet  under 
ground.  The  moil  remarkable  were,  the 
two  Fauns  of  cxquifite  Greek  fculpturc,  with 
the  names  of  the  artifb ;  the  Vaic,  of  a  ge- 
neral 
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ticral  form  and  tailc,  inferior  to  none  extant ; 
and  the  groupe  of  a  Greyhound  Dog  care^ 
ing  a  Bitch;  in  Mr.  Townle/$  coiledtiojc^ 
The  companion  of  the  latter,  fbimd  at  the 
fame  time  and  place,  is  now  much  admired 
in  the  Muf.  Pio-Clcm.  Mr.  Townlcy  is  like- 
wife  poilefled  of  one  of  the  two  groupes  of 
A(^on  devoured  by  his  own  Dogs,  and  the 
two  fmall  Vidories  iacrificin^  a  Bull,  which 
are  fome  of.the  beii:  known,  in  relievo.  Two 
other  Dogs,  which  were  alio  diicovered  at 
Monte  CagnoJo,  Mr.  Jenkins  procured,  and  it 
is  a  iingular  co-incidence,  that  fo  many  Dc^ 
fhould  haye  been  found  in  a  place  which  ftiU 
retains  a  name  of  that  import.  It  belong;  to 
the  college  of  St.  Buonaventura.  Beiidet 
thefe  excellent  fpecimcns  of  ancient  art,  heap* 
cd  together  in  one  room,  Mr.  Hamilton  foun4 
a  head  or  bufl:  in  the  chacader  of  Meleager,  in 
the  highcft  prefervation,  now  Mr.  Townley'j^ 
and  only  one  large  ftatue  of  Paris,  which  wa^ 
placed  by  Lord  Temple  at  Stowe,  with  othen 
of  merit,  particularly  an  Adonis  of  uncommon 
beauty,  dug  up  at  the  Villa  Fonfega.  Mr.  H. 
cileemed  the  Monte  Cagnolo  to  have  been  one 
of  the  richeft  m'mcs  of  antiques  which  he 
opened  while  rcfident  at  Rome. 

Bb4  At 
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At  Netni,  which  had  been  already  explored^ 
he  found  the  young  Cupid  holding  a  vafe, 
and  difpofed  of  it  to  Mr.  Lydc  Brown. 


DiscoTEncD   IN   1793. 

Gffita,  a  buft  of  fine  fculpture  ;  a  ftatoe  of 
Sabina;  another  of  Germanicus.  Ahead  ofM. 
Agrippa  of  the  beft  workmanfliip  ;  another  of 
Tiberius  with  the  civic  crown ;  a  ftatue  of 
Caligula  with  a  cuirafs ;  Diana  faccin»Sa  of 
great  beauty  ;  Neraefis,  &c. 

Excavation  at  0/?/'a  on  the  fea  fhore.  By 
permifTion  of  cardinal  Surbelloni,  Mr.  H.  be- 
gan his  inveftigatioas  in  this  vaft  field  of  an- 
tiquity, at  a  fpot  called  Porta  Marina,  as  pro- 
itiifing  the  difcovery  of  many  objctls  of  taftc 
From  the  ground  plan  of  the  ruins,  it  became 
evident,  that  they  were  the  fite  of  public 
"  Thermae  maritime,"  and  from  many  in- 
fcriptions  which  were  found,  compofed  of 
ictters  of  an  unufual  fize,  we  may  coUeA 
that  they  had  been  frequently  repaired  dur- 
ing the  reigns  of  fucpeffivc  emperors,  as  low 

M 
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as  Conftantinc.  One,  very  elegant,  was  given 
by  Mr.  H.  to  cardinal  Albagine.  Thert 
were  proofs  that  Hadrian,  the  proteftor  of 
the  fine  arts,  had  embelliflied  thefe  baths  by 
many  magnificent  works.  The  firfl  flatue 
which  was  recovered  from  its  long  fepulture, 
was  the  fine  Antinous,  as  the  deity  of  Abun-^ 
dance.  Mr.  Smith  Barry  was  the  purchafcr, 
and  it  equals  any  flatue  of  that  fubjeft,  of  any 
coUcAion  in  Europe.  Near  to  the  Antinous 
lay  an  inferior  (tatue  of  iEfculapius,  and  an- 
other of  his  daughter  Hygeia,  very  entire, 
large  life,  and  of  confiderablc  merit.  The 
laft  noticed  was  fold  with  feveral  others  to  the 
Landgrave  of  Hcfs-Caffel.  A  torfo,  broken 
off  under  the  knees,  appeared  next,  of  which 
there  is  a  duplicate  at  the  Capitol,  the  head 
not  its  own,  the  whole  being  reflored  by 
Monfieur  Lc  Gro3.  Mr.  H.  reflored  this 
torfo,  as  Diomede  carrying  off  the  Palladium-, 
and  fold  it  to  Lord  Lanfdowne,  but  it  was 
a  duplicate  of  Myron's  Difcobolus,  fimilar  to 
that  in  Mr.  Townlcy's  coUedion. 

At  Porta  Marina^  which  had  been  prc-oc* 
cupied,  and  its  {lores  exhaufled,  Mr.  H.  de- 
clined farther  inveftigation,  proceeding  to  a 

bath 
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)l9t^  en  the  ihore,  having  a  pavement  of 
^l^d-antique.  He  icon  dug  up  a  fine  torio 
p£  n  young  man^  the  other  parts  much  muti* 
]/ftted^  and  the  head  not  to  be  found,  after  tho 
{aoit  diligent  fearch,  The  Pope  claimed  it 
for  the  Muf.  Pio-Clcm, 

■ 

Mr.  Townley's  fmall  Venus,  holding  a 
^irrour,  w^as  another  of  the  exquiiite  orna* 
ments  of  this  bath.  Four  of  the  Labours  of 
Hercules^  entire,  and  with  their  proper  em- 
blems, were  found  at  a  fmall  dif):ance,  which 
are  now  in  the  Muf.  Pio-Clem«  with  the 
clfsgant  Tripod  Apollo.  Near  them,  were 
j^rft  ieen  the  mother  of  Venus  and  the  Mufe, 
which  are  Mr.  Townley's,  and  coniidered  by 
}l4f.  H.  as  ionK  of  his  mod  happy  difca- 
veries.  The  "  mal  aria"  prevented  Mr.  H.'s 
men  from  working  at  Oftia ;  they  were  em- 
ployed during  its  prevalence  in  the  autumn, 
at  Roma  vecchia.  This  is  an  cftatc  belonging 
to  the  hofpital  of  St.  Giovanni  Laterano,  about 
£ve  miles  from  Rome,  upon  the  road  to  Al- 
bano,  and  that  of  Frafcati.  A  conuderablc 
juin  is  feen  near  this  laft,  upon  the  right 
hand,  which  is  generally  believed  to  be  the 
jremains  of  a  villa  of  Domitian's  nurle.     This 

opinion 
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of^nioti  Is  eonfinned  by  fra^enti  of  coloffil 
ilatues*  and  the  excellence  of  the  fcnlptoMS 
Mr.  Towiiley  has  the  two  buftt  of  Marcelh^ 
dedicated  by  the  DeceitiTiri^  and  a  CMnpankm^ 
with  the  deeping  Mercrny;  befide  whkA 
were  Lord  Lan^wne*s  i£&ulapius,  the  fifli 
of  liffe ;  the  iing^ilarly  beautiful  Bacchante^ 
once  the  property  of  the  Honourable  Chaikl 
Gre ville,  now  Mr.  Townley ;  and  die  faaA 
relievo  of  the  three  Bacchantes  lent  to  Mft 
Townley,  and  one  of  the  moft  eftimable  «f 
tboie  which  this  fortunate  ipot  produced,    /t 

Several  cavas  at  Fah  and  die  territoi^r  of 
Laricia  proved  fruitleis.  '  t 

At  Cq/ieUo  £  Guido,  Mr.  H.  was  more  fue( 
cefsful.  This  place  belongs  to  the  hofpitii 
of  S.  Spirito,  about  twelve  miles  from  Romc^ 
on  the  road  to  Civita  Vecchia,  and  was  ao^ 
ciently  "  Lorium/*  where  the  emperor  An^ 
toninus  Pius  finiihed  his  days.  The  ground 
had  been  fcarcely  broken,  when  an  enttHe 
fiatue  of  a  woman  appeared,  with  her  hefed 
veiled,  and  holding  die  patera  in  one  handt 
and  the  cornucopia  in  the  other ;  it  appeared 
to  be  a  Pietas.  Many  fmall  pieces  of  otdi>> 
nary  woricmanlhip  tollo wed,  moft  of  whiiii 
^cre  mutilated,  ooepting  a  diapcd  figun, 

imall 
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linall  life,  rcprefenting  Domitia  with  the  at- 
tributes of  Diana,  which  went,  with  the 
Pictas,  to  the  Muf.  Pio-Clem.  In  a  large 
yittina,  filled  with  earth,  was  found  a  Cupid, 
imall  life,  bending  his  bow  a9  Cupid  Con- 
queror of  Heroes,  which  is  cxprefled  by  the 
Lion's  ikin  on  the  trunk,  alluding  to  the 
fpoils  of  Hercules.  Thi9,  by  far  the  fincft 
known  fpecimen  of  the  fubjed:,  is  preferved 
in  Mr.  Townley's  cabinet.  It  has  a  fingula- 
rity,  that  of  the  hand  holding  the  bow  per- 
fect, which  all  the  others  want.  No  figure 
recurs  fo  often  in  the  antique  as  this  Cupid, 
and  from  the  numerous  repetitions,  it  mufi; 
be  judged,  not  only  to  have  been  a  favourite 
iubjetft  with  the  Greeks,  but  one  Hkewife  in 
the  completion  of  which  the  art  feems  to 
have  reached  its  higheft  point  of  excel- 
lence. 

Mr.  H.  difcovcred  a  Pericles  at  the  Olsveto 
of  Tfuoli  (now  Mr.  Townley's),  a  repetition 
of  that  in  the  Muf.  Pio-Clem.  found  at  the 
ijoke  of  Cajilglione,  with  the  helmet. 

The  ancient  city  of  Gabii,  remarked  to 
-have  been  defolate  in  the  days  of  Horace, 
-■(Frigidi  Gabii  and  Gabiis  defertior)  belongs 
.to  prince  Borghelc.  The  fite  is  contigu- 
I       •  ous 
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ous  to  the  Lacus  Gabinus,  four  miles  on  the 
Via  Praeneftina.  In  1780,  by  the  prince's 
command,  Mr.  H.  began  the  excavationt 
which  produced  many  very  fine  ftatues  and 
bufts.  Thefe  were  all  reftored,  with  great 
Ikill  and  efFe<ft,  and  are  now  placed  in  an 
edifice  in  the  gardens  of  the  Villa  Borghcfe, 
which  was  built  for  their  reception.  The 
moft  eileemed  are  a  Diana  and  Germanicus^ 
in  a  chara<fler  not  hitherto  known,  a  Pan, 
and  two  grand  columns  of  verdc  antique. 


.') 
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■f  ^t  .vl  ^  :  -1*  ai     ^;^r^i^  j«  / 
^  -'■'-  M'.  '^rtectifRCj 

Dispersed  in  the  refidcnces  of  feveral 
gentlemen  of  rank,  virtu,  and  opulence,  are 
'imall  numbers,  and  Cngle  marbles,  of  merit 
and  curiofity ;  equal  to  thofe  in  the  large  coU 
leiSions  already  recited.  It  would  be  doing 
injuftlce  to  the  taftc  of  the  polTetrors,  to  pafs 
over  them  without  notice  ;  and  I.fliould  tear 
for  the  patience  of  my  readers,  if  I  continued 
details  with  former  minutenefs. 

I  ihali  therefore  content  myfelf  with  a 
iummary  view  of  them,  omitting  none  to- 
tally, but  thofe  of  which  I  have-not  been 
hitherto  able  to  obtain  intelligence. 
•  About  the  year  1 740,  Mr.  Perry  brought 
many  bufls  of  antique  fculpture  from  Italy, 
which  are  now  fecn  in  the  venerable  manfion 
at  Penfhurft. 

At  Knowle,  in  Kent,  are  about  twelve  mar- 
bles, coUcded  by,  the  late  duke  of  Dorfet. 
-        -    ,    3  Amongft 


Amongft  them  arc  a  ftatixc  with  a  head  of 
Demoilhenes,  from  the  ColuinbftQb  palMe 
at  Naples ;  a  fountain  Nymph  afleep^  fomdl 
at  Roma  Vecchia,  by  Mr.  G.  Hamilton;  ^ 
bull  of  Brutus,  with  a  dagger ;  another  xjaII- 
^d  MarcrlUis ;  a  head  of  Andnous,  £nom  Ha*- 
drian's  villa ;  and  thoie  of  the  £rft  tnumvt^ 
rate,  excepting  CraiTus. 

At  Stowe,  arc  about  twenty  buds  of  vari^ 
ous  merit  and  authenticity.  Of  the  few 
ilatues,  the  NarciiTus  has  been  much  r^iloiec^ 
but  the  torfb  is  a  yttj  fine  and  genuine  Bii^ 
'tique.  There  are  Ukewife  a  Paris  Judex  nsote 
perfed:,  and  a  very  curious  iarcophagus,  famA 
at  Hadrian's  villa,  reprefenting  a  iacrificcy  ih 
a  groupe  of  iix  figures.  On  the  top  is  a  nak^ 
figure  lying  on  a  ferpent  *. 

At 

•  Infcription. 

D.  M. 
ANTONIO  PACVVIO  F.  FECIT  SVO 
ETERENNIO  FILIO  SVO  PI 
ISSIMO  IMP.  TRAIANI  CAE 
SARIS  AVC^VSTI  GERMANI 
G.  SERVO  DISPENSATORI  MONTANIANO. 

foe 
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At  Blenheim  are  a  few,  but  not  remark- 
able. The  boaft  of  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough's colledion  are  the  Arundellan 
gems. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  employed  Brettmgham 
to  procure  ibme  bulls,  which  are  in  ge- 
neral of  a  good  ilyle.  They  arc  now  at 
Houghton,  in  the  poiTeffion  of  Lord  Chol- 
mondley. 

Thofe  collci5lcd  by  his  Ton,  Horace  Wal- 
pole, now  at  Strawberry -hill,  are  greatly  fu- 
perior,  and  may  vie  with  the  belt  of  their 
defcription  in  England.  The  Jupiter  Serapis 
and  Caligula,  bulla  in  bafaltes  and  bronze, 
but  efpecially  the  Eagle  in  marble,  found  in 
1742,  in  the  baths  of  Caracalla  at  Rome,  arc 
very  excellent. 

*;'.Sir   Richard   Hoare's    antique    ftatucs   of 
Juno  or  Ceres,  at  Stourhead,  13  not  cclipfcd 

For  a  rimilar  purpofe,  a  fcrpcnt  was  wrapped  round  the 
large  hieroglypiiic  egg,  in  the  teniple  of  the  Diol'curi,  as 
an  emblem  6f  the  renewal  of  life  from  a  (late  of  t);;atli. 
Upon  the  fame  account,  the  ferpent  was  aci  attendant  on 
^fculaplus,  and  became  t Ik  mythological  figure  of  medi- 
cine. Bryant's  Mythology,  t.  ii,  309.  Bacon's  Works, 
?ofi  V.  p.  462.        ■ 

.;  by 
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by  the  Hercules  of  Ryfsbrack,  excellent  as 
it  is. 

At  Shuckborough,  in  StafFordfbire,  Mr.  An- 
ion has  a  confiderablc  collc<ftion  **. 
.    The  late  marquis  of  Rockingham  placed 
feveral  ftatues  and  bufts  at  Wentworth-houfc, 
in  Yorkfliirc. 

At  St.  Ana  s  hill,  are  the  bufts  of  Sappho, 
Trajan,  Cicero  in  gialla  Sienna,  and  Demo- 
critus,  which  were  brought  from  a  houfe  at 
Kingfgate,  in  the  iflc  of  Thanet,  built  by  the 
late  Lord  Holland,  as  a  corred;  imitation  of 
Cicero's  Formian  villa,  at  Baia5.  Mr.  Fox 
has  removed  them  to  his  prefcnt  refidcncc  at 
St.  Ann  s  Hill. 

Amongft  a  few  antiques  of  value  at  Lord 
Befborough's  houfe,  at  Roehampton,  is  the 
torfo  of  Venus,  which  its  former  poflcflbr. 
Baron  Stofch,  one  of  the  firft  connoifleurs  of 
his  day,  would  not  allow  to  be,  in  any  de-^ 
gree,  inferior  to  the  Venus  dc'  Medici. 

There  was  another  in  England  of  nearly 


^  Statues  of  Adonis,  Thalia,  and  of  the  emperoar  Tra* 
jan,  in  the  attitude  of  haranguing  his  army,  are  particu'* 
lorized  by  Mr.  Pennant.  Journey  from  t.ondon  to 
Cheftcr. 


C  c  equal 
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equal  pretcnfions,  which  was  reftored  by  Wil- 
ton^ when  the  duke  of  Richmond's ;  and  was 
unfortunately  burned  in  his  houfe  at  White- 
hall. It  had  belonged  to  Mn  W,  Lock.  A 
beautiful  head  of  Atalanta>  like  wife  from  Mn 
L.  was  deftrpyed  by  the  fame  accident. 

Lord  Yarborough  has  a  few  antiques,  and 
one,  a  head  of  Niobe,  is  acknowledged  as  the 
genuine  workmanfhip  of  Scopas.  It  is  muck 
fuperior  to  the  head  of  Niobe,  in  the  cele- 
brated groupe  at  Florence ;  and  was  a  prefent 
from  Lord  Exeter. 

A  fountain  Nymph  and  feveral  other  good 
ftatues  were  coUeAed  by  the  late  Lord  Ca- 
mclford. 

Sir  John  Macpherfon's  marbles  arc  more 
iblcA  than  numerous,  as  they  confift  of  about 
twenty  mutilated  heads,  and  two  fmall 
figures  which  are  imperfed.* 

Sir  William  Strickland,  near  Scarborough, 
has  about  twelve  pieces,  which  are  worthy, 
notice,  and  judicioufly  colledled. 

Mr.  Brand  HoUis,  near  Chelmsford,  in 
Eflcx,  poflefles  about  twenty  antique  mar- 
bles, amongft  which  are  figures,  bufts,  heads^ 
farcophagi,  fepulchral  urns,  &c.  of  confider- 
able  merit  and  variety. 

Of 
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Of  Etrufcan  vales,  excepting  thofe  fold  by 
Sir  William  Hamilton  to  the  Britilh  Mu- 
feum  in  1772,  for  8006/.  the  firft  collec- 
tion in  England  was  that  made  by  Lord 
Cawdor,  and  fold  by  auiftion  in  1800*".  Mn 
Greaves  has  lately  brought  fbme>  extremely 
beautiful  and  perfeft,  from  Rome. 

It  mull:  be  a  lubjetS:  of  general  regret  to 
virtuoli,  that  fome  of  the  Angularly  fine  col* 
leftion  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  made  duf- 
ing  his  long  rclidence  at  Naples,  with  fa 
much  tafte  and  judgment,  were  wrecked  in 
the  CololTus  man  of  war,  near  the  Scilly 
illands,  in  1798**. 

Of  fmall  bronzes,  Egyptian,  Etmfcan,  and  . 
Grecian,  the  moll  valuable,   both  for  fcience 
and  feleftion,  are  thofe  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr. 
R.  P.  Knight.      The  Jupiter  and  Mercury 
^re  unrivalled  in  England. 

*  A  large  nola  vafe  was  fold  for  47  /.  5  s.  and  another 
much  larger,  and  the  companion  to  one  in  the  Vatican, 
for  68/.  51. 

*  In  1791,  he  publiihed  the  firft  volume  of  a  "  Col- 
leiSion  of  Engravings  from  ancient  Vafes,  moftly  of  pure 
Greek  workmanihip,"  and  the  fecond  in  1795.  Eight 
large  cafes,  containing  antiques,  out  of  twenty-four,  were 
configned  to  the  Coloflus,  and  are  confequently  loft,  after 
having  been  buried  in  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum  and  Pom- 
peii, almoft  two  thoufand  years. 

Cc  2  Mf. 
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Mr.  J.  S.  Hawkins  has  lately  brought  from 
the  Levant  a  bronze  patera,  which  was 
found,  with  eleven  others,  at  Dodona.  The 
ftory  reprefentcd  is  either  Paris  and  Heleri 
Adonis,  with  Profcrpine  in  inferis,  or  Venus 
and  Anchifes.  The  execution  is  in  the  very 
firft  ftyle  of  excellence. 

A  bas-relief  of  Niobe  and  her  children, 
found  near  Naples,  and  intended  as  a  prefent 
from  his  Sicilian  majefty  to  his  brother  of 
Spain,  was  taken  at  fea,  and  purchafed  by 
the  late  Sir  Thomas  Robinfon.  The  fubjeft, 
as  we  learn  from  Winckelmann,  is  extremely 
rare  in  the  antique.  This  marble  is  beyond 
any  comparifon  with  that  at  Wilton,  or  any 
of  the  fame  fubjeft  ih  England.  It  is  npvr 
in  the  poffcflion  of  J.  B.  S.  Morritt,  Efq.  of 
Rokcby,  in  Yorkfhire,  the  able  inveftigator  of 
the  plains  of  Troy  *.  Lord  Cawdor  had  a  bas- 
relief  of  a  female  carrying  a  triumphal  wreath 
towards  a  temple,  formerly  in  the  Negroni 
colledion;   it  was  fold  for  113  guineas. 

During    the  laft    thirty   years,    fmce   the 

•  (Mon.  Ined.  T.  ii.  p.  iig.)  There  are  two  bas-rc- 
licfs,  fo  often  the  fubje£t  of  the  poets,  only  at  Rome,  in 
the  Albani  and  fiorghefe  coUcdions. 

taftc 
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tafte  for  antique  fculpture  has  prevailed 
in  England,  fevcral  colle6lions  have  un- 
dergone the  common  viciffitudes  of  pro- 
perty. 

Mr.  Lydc  Brown  ^,  whofe  marbles  were 
very  frequently  changed  by  fale  and  pur- 
chafe,  about  the  year  1787,  difpofcd  of  the 
whole  to  the  agent  of  the  emprefs  of  Ru{Iia# 
for  23,000/ 5.  There  is  a  fingularly  fine  buft 
of  Lucius  Verus. 

At  Mr.  Chace  Price's  audion,  were  a  Ve- 
nus Salutifcra,  and  feveral  vafes  of  coniidcr- 
able  value. 

Amongft  Mr.  Beaumont's  ftatues  were  a 
Cupid  and  the  Eaglet  in  marble,  now  Mr, 
Townley's.  There  were,  likewifc,  a  coloiTal 
Venus,  and  one  of  a  fmall  fize. 

When  Mr.  Jennings  difpofed  of  the  an- 
tiques he  had  procured  at  Rome,  a  dog, 
fimilar  to  that  at   Florence,    found  a   pur- 

f  A  catalogue  of  this  collcAion,  which  was  as  Wim- 
bledon, was  printed  in  1787. 

K  7  his  fum  was  to  be  remitted  by  the  emprefs  of  RufSa 
to  her  agent,  who  failed,  when  Mr.  Brown  had  received  only 
the  firft  inftahnent.  The  magnificent  Catherine  refifted 
every  felicitation  to  indemnify  him,  and  availed  hcrfelf  of 
the  pofleflion  of  the  marbles. 

C  c  3  chaflp 
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chafer  in  Mr.  I)ui\coinbe  of  Yorkfliirc,  for 

lopoA 

•  • 

:^*i  Athlete  of  the  early  Gr^ek  fculpturc 
was  fold  4t  the  faiqe  timcji    to  l^rd  Can 

The  former  gentlen^an  has,  li^ewifc,  ^ 
{>i^Cob<Jiis>  from  Mr.  W.  L^cVsi  coUe^on,^ 
oi  iyl^<^h  there  is  a  repetition  in  the  MuC 
"^^^ChQlem.  Mr.  Tov^ey's  liifcQbcJus  is  de^. 
yering  the  quoit  and  ftooping  forward*  with 
the  left  arm  thrown  back.  Mr.  Duncorpbe's 
has  juft  delivered  it;^  and  has  the  right  arm 
{till  extended  as  watching  ^t^  fuccefii,  with 
another  quqit  in  the  left. 
^  A  few.J^a^bles,  colleftcd  by  I<ord  Vcre,  at 
lianworth,  were  fold  in  1798. 

Lord  Batema,n  has  a  Mercury,  and  Lord 
Expter  a  Bacchus;  either  of  which  would 
er;ace  any  ccsllcftion,  even  in  Italy. 

I  mnft  not  .omit,  that  in  this  kingdom  are 
fome  v^fes  of  extraordinary  elegance  and  exe- 
cution.    The  Barbarini  vafe  ^,  now  the  duke 

of 

*  An  account  of  the  Barbarini  vafe  is  given  Ky  Lumif- 
4cn,  Antiq.  of  Rome,  p.  68;  M.  D'Hancarvilk,  Mr. 
"^y^dgcwood^  ai^d  iri  fcventcen  other  publications^     It  i« 
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of  Portland's,  is  admirably  defcribcd  by  Dr. 
Darwin.  One  at  Warwick  Caftlc,  extreme- 
ly large  and  fine,  was  fent  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton*  Lord  Cawdor  had  another  of  fu- 
perior  fculpturc  and  nearly  as  large^  found  io 
the  ruins  of  Hadrian's  palace,  and  brought 
from  the  villa  Lanti ;  at  his  fale  it  produced 
700  guineas.  The  Nuptial  vafc,  at  Wilton, 
and  thofe  already  noticed  in  the  catalogues  of 
Mr.  Townley  and  Mr.  Blundcll,  refleft  credit 
on  their  owners. 

Hitherto  I  have  confined  myfelf  to  the 
antique.  There  are,  moreover,  in  England, 
fcveral  fpecimens  of  the  arts,  after  their  revival 
in  Italy,  as  well  original,  as  bronze  calls  firom 
the  more  celebrated  ftatucs,  to  which  (as  I 
attempt  only  a  catalogue)  I  will  ilightly 
advert. 

When  the  gallant  and  accompliihed  Henry 
Howard,  earl  of  Surrey,  had  been  vidorious 
in  the  lifts  of  Florence,  the  grand  duke  pre- 

m 

compofcd  of  glafs,  the  figures  of  white  opake,  raifed  on  a 
ground  of  blue.  The  fubjed  evidently  refers  to  the  Eleu* 
finian  myfteries. 

**  Or  bid  mottaWtf  rgolce  and  mourn 

0*er  the  fine  forms  of  Portlands  myftic  am/* 

Da«wi«,  (•  ii,  L  si* 

Cc  4  fentcd 
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fcnted  him  with  a  Ihicld,  wrought  In  filver. 
It  was  the  work  of  Johannes  Stradcnus,  a 
celebrated  artift  of  the  Florentine  fchool.  On 
the  convex  part  is  reprefented  the  battle  be*- 
tween  the  Hetrurians  and  the  Romans, 
where  the  former  are  defeated  by  Cobles,  at 
a  bridge.  The  infide  is  embellifhed  by  two 
ftories,  thofe  of  Mutius  Scaevola  thrufting  his 
hand  into  the  fire,  and  Q.  Curtius  leaping 
into  the  gulf.  This  beautiful  piece  of  work- 
manfhip,  and  venerable,  on  account  of  the 
anecdote  attached  to  it,  is  twenty- four  inches 
in  diameter,  and  is  now  preferved  at  Norfolk 
houfe. 

Of  the  fame  aera  and  ftyle  of  execution  is 
a  Bell,  at  Strawberry-hill,  by  Benvenuto  Cel- 
lini. Lord  Befborough  has  a  buft  of  Dc- 
mofthenes,  by  the  fame  artift. 

King  Charles  I.  had  the  Gladiator  of  the 
Villa  Borghefe,  by  Bernini ;  which  produced 
300/.  at  his  falc,  and  is  now  at  Houghton. 
But  his  Neptune  and  Glaucus,  fo  long  the 
ornament  of  the  gardens  of  the  Villa  Ne- 
groni, at  Rome,  paflcd  from  Sir  Jofhua  Rcy-? 
nolds  to  Lord  Yarborough,  who  has  given 
them  to  Mr.  Aufrere,  at  Chclfea. 

Others  may  be  clafTed  together,  as  the 
3  bronze 
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bronze  Borghcfe  Gladiator,  which  once  ftood 
in  St.  James's  park,  now  at  Hampton  Court 
A  lleeping  Venus,  at  Holkham,  and  Hcy- 
culcs,  at  Wanftcad,  by  Delvcaux;  the  Ve- 
nus ;  the  Wreftlers ;  the  Whetter ;  and  the 
Faun  from  the  Medici  gallery,  by  Soldam 
Bcnzi,  at  Blenheim.  There  is  likewifc  th<? 
model  of  Bernini's  Fountain  in  the  Piazza 
Navona,  at  Rome,  the  original  of  which  Lord 
Arundel  offered  to  purchafe.  At  Sion-houfe  i4 
the  dying  Gladiator,  by  Valadier,  which  is  re- 
peated at  Wilton,  with  the  Farnefc  Hercules, 
by  Verepoil.  The  beft  caft  in  plaifter  of  Pai:ii 
in  England,  is  the  Venus  de'  Medicis  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Lock,  at  Norbury  park,  with 
fbme  others  by  Torenti,  at  Rome,  repetitions 
of  which  Mr.  Lawrence  has  likewife  pro- 
cured. The  Hercules  Farnefc,  at  Somerfet- 
houfe,  acquires  from  its  prefent  flation  \  an 
effed  equal  to  the  original, 

Defigns, 

1  Stataet,  from  the  antique,  by  the  artids  of  the  French 
academy,  are  the  Artcmifia,  NarciflTus,  and  Galatea,  at 
Verfailles,  by  Des  Jardins.  Hamadryad,  by  Leranberta 
and  Mile  of  Gfx>tona,  by  Puget,  the  Michelagnoulo  of 
France.  There  are  likewife  his  groupe  of  Pcrfcus  and 
Andromeda,  Maory't  Tritons,  Faunas,  Flora,  and  Venilt 

de 
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Defigns,  after  the  antique^  in  ilatuary  are  rare. 
Mr.  Wilton  has  finiihed  a  buil:  of  Milo  Crc^ 
tomates  at  Blenheim,  and  Mr.  ]%u:c»i  a  ftatuc 
oi  NarciiTus,  for  \i^hich  he  was  decreed  a 
pfcmium  by  the*  fociety  for  the  encourage-- 
ment  of  arts  and  fciences^  But  the  moft 
iiiq[>py  effort  of  this  art  in  England,  is  the 
Hercules  of  Rysfbrack,  already  mentioned. 
.  At  Rome,  there  is  now  flourilhing  in  great 
celebrity,  Antcmio  Canova,  a  Venetian  fcutp* 
tor,  who  has  completed,  after  the  antique^ 
Cupid  and  Pfyche,  Venus  and  Adonis,  and 
Hercules  and  Lycus  with  the  Neflkan  Shirt, 
The  two  former  approach  nearly  to  Grecian 
excellence,  both  in  character  and  fweetnefs ; 
and  the  latter  has  all  the  force  of  the  unfiniih- 
cd  torfos  of  Michelagnuolo,  Bernini's  groupc 
of  Apollo  and  Daphne,  in  the  Borghefc  villa, 
is  left  far  behind;  and  M.  Agnuolo  would 
have  found  a  competitor  for  fame>  had  hq 
been  contemporary  with  Canova. 

Lord  Cawdor  is  pofTefled  of  an  exquifite 


At  Medici  by  Coyfevox.  At  Marly,  arc  HIppomanes  and 
Daphne  in  marble  by  Couftou.  The  royal  gardens  are 
peopled  like  the  Elyfian  fields,  but  the  abovementioncd 
ipay  b<:  noticed  amongft  a  crowds 

ilatue 
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(tatue  of  Cupid,  which  amply  entitles '  dm 
Angular  artift  to  the  higheft  oommendatioiu 

In  purfuance  of  the  original  plan  of  theft 
pages,  the  modem  ftatuary,  now  to  be  iScem 
fit  Oxford,  wili  be  the  fubjedl  of  obfervatlon* 

About  the  year  1630,  Hubert  Le  Soeur^  m 
native  of  France,  who  had  iludied  under  the 
famous  John  of  Bolqgna^,  arrived  in  EnglandL 
If  he  was  a^ociated  with  Pierre  Tacca,  who 
finifhed  the  horfe  in  the  equefbian  fbitue  of 
Henry  IV.  in  1610,  left  incomplete  on  the 
death  of  his  mafter  John  of  Bologna,  two 
years  preceding*  he  muft  have  been  far  ad-« 
vanccd  in  life.  Three  only  of  his  works  in 
bronze  are  now  known  with  certainty  to 
i^xift.  The  equcftrian  ilatue  of  Charles  I.  a 
bufl  of  the  fame  monarch^  with  a  cafque  in 
the  Roman  ftyle,  and  a  ftatue  in  armour  of 
William  Herbert  Elarl  of  Pembroke,  Lor4 
High  Chamberlain  a^  Chancellor  of  Oxford. 
The  laft  was  given  to  the  Univcriity  by  T, 


^  The  Cain  and  Abel  by  John  Bologna  given  to  Chaiies  h 
by  the  king  of  Spain,  was  afterward  prefentftd  to  Villier|. 
Dokc  of  Bocking^m,  who  placed  it  in  the  garden  q£ 
York-houfe.  There  it  a  cafl  in  lead  in  the  quadraogk  o£ 
^Y^jjt'T\o(c  Cplle^,  probably  lakco  £pQm  this  ocigifiaL 
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Earl  of  Pembroke,  about  the  time  of  the 
reftoration.  The  air  of  this  ftatue  is  very 
iioble,  and  the  proportions  juft,  but  it  is  mow 
ieen  to  infinite  difadvantagCi  having  beeil 
cooped  up  in  a  part  of  the  pidhire  gallery^ 
Tcry  low,  and  of  a  few  feet  only  in  diameter. 
Surely  the  centre  of  the  quadrangle  had  been 
si  more  appropriate  flation.  It  was  intended 
to  be  larger  than  life;  but  it  is  now  placed  fo 
near  the  eye,  that  the  figure  is  gigantic. 

The  equeftrian  flatue  of  Charles  I.  was  ori- 
ginally made  for  the  Earl  of  Arundel  in  1633, 
aa  the  archives  of  that  noble  family  fliew. 
How  it  was  concealed  during  the  interregnum 
is  well  known;  and  that  it  was  ere6led  at 
Charing  Crofs  in  1678.  Le  Soeur  made 
likewife  a  model  6f  it,  one  foot  and  an  inch 
high,  which  was  in  the  royal  colleAion^ 
There  is  likewife  a  buft  of  Charles  I.  in  a 
Roman  cafque  by  Le  Soeur,  at   Stourhead. 

^  At  Gothurft,  the  ancient  feat  of  the  Digbys,  are  two 
bufts  in  bronze  which  cannot  be  attributed,  by  any  proof, 
cither  to  Le  Soeur  or  Fanelli,  although  there  is  no  doubt, 
that  one  or  both  thefc  artifts  were  employed.  The  ftyle 
of  thcfe  bufts  is  different;  in  the  antique,  and  the  Vandyke 
or  diefs  of  the  times.  They  rcprefent  the  Lady  Venctia, 
the  beloved  wife  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby. 

: .    :  Franccfco 
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Francefco  Fanelli,  a  Florentine,  Iharcd  tlw 
royal  patronage.  The  lofs  of  one  eye  did  not; 
prevent  his  attaining  to  excellence  as  a  fculp- 
tor;  though  evidently  inferior  to  Le  Soeuf,» 
Archbifliop  Laud  employed  him  to  caft  thcf 
ftatues  of  Charles  and  Henrietta  to  decorate 
the  newT  colonnade  which  he  had  built  at 
St.  John's  College,  after  a  defign  of  Iniga 
Jones.  Fanelli  was  paid  400/.  for  them.; 
Others  of  his  works  have  confiderable  merit; 
particularly  the  figure  of  Lord  Cottington, 
and  the  buft  of  his  lady  in  Weftminftcr 
Abbey. 

In  the  Cathedral  at  Gloucefter,  are  two 
recumbent  figures  in  white  marble  of  uncom-' 
mon  excellence.  They  reprefent  Alderman 
Blacklcach  and  his  wife,  and  are  dated  1639: 
apparently,  they  are  moft  minute  copies  from 
Vandyke,  and  are  fo  much  in  the  ftyle  of  the 
abovementioned,  known  as  the  works  of 
Fanelli,  that  I  cannot  hefitate  to  attribute 
them  to  that  fculptor.  Judge  Bridgeman*s 
effigy  at  Ludlow,  in  the  drefs  of  the  age  of 
Charles  the  firft,  may  poffibly  be  like  wife  by 
his  hand.  Neither  of  thefe  monuments  are 
claimed  by  Nicholas  Stone,  in  his  own  lift 
given  by  Mr.  Walpole,    and  are  indeed  of 

workmanihip 
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IK^orkthaildiip  Vefjr  fupcnor,  in  point  of  tttLth 
ind  eleganc^.  Several  fmall  copies  firoth 
the  antique  are  mcntiondd  in  Vanderdort** 
Atdogue  of  the  royal  colle^oh,  whidi  hortf 
lieen  difperfed.  He  was  a  contemporaty  with 
Algardi^  but  it  docs  not  appear  that  they  ftu-* 
died  in  the  fame  fchool  of  fculptufc.  By  the 
taiverfal  fame  of  Bernini,  king  Charles  Was 
mduced  to  procure  the  bufts  of  himfelf  and 
the  queen,  by  his  hand.  The  king's"*  buflf 
was  fold  by  the  parliament  in  165a  for  800L 
Bernini  had  received  looa  Roman  crowns  fof 
it ;  but  the  civil  wars  prevented  his  beginmng^ 
that  of  the  royal  confort.  Having  been  re- 
placed in  the  palace  at  Whitehall,  it  wa^ 
ifud  to  have  been  conilimed  in  the  fire  wMchf 
happened  there  in  1697.     There  are  conjee* 

"  This  bufl  was  taken  from  a  pi£lurc  by  Vandyke,  ro 
which  the  full  faoe*  the  three  quarter,  and  the  profile,  are 
exhibited  together.  Bernini's  obfervation  upon  the  firll* 
fight,  is  quoted  by  the  lovers  of  phyiiognomy .  Mr.  Baker^ 
who  took  the  pi£lure  to  Rome,  gave  about  150/.  for  his 
own  buft,  which  was  fold  at  Sir  P.  Leley's  fale,  and  is  nov^. 
Lord  Hardwicke's.  Rysfbrack  finifhed  a  huft  of  king 
Charles  in  marble  from  a  caft  of  Bcmini^s,  for  the  late  G. 
A.  Selwyn,  who  bequeathed  it  to  Mile.  Fagnani,  noW 
Countefs  of  Yarmouth .  Lady  Jane  Chey ney 's  monamedC 
at  Chelfea  is  likewife  by  Bernini,  for  which  he  received 
500/.  There  is  a  bronze  bud  of  C<  I.  in  Hammerfmith 
ciuipeL 

I  tureg 
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tures  to  the  contrary;  but  the  buft  has  difap- 
peared  from  the  time  of  that  event**. 

At  All  Souls  College  is  a  ftatue  of  Colonel 
Codrington,  the  founder  of  their  library,  in  a 
Roman  military  Sagum,  by  Sir  Henry  Checrc. 
The  rcprcfenting  an  Englilh  ibldier  as  a  Ro- 
man, is  a  facrificc  of  truth  to  tafte.  We  may 
fee  with  what  cfFeft  he  would  have  been 
car\'ed  in  full  uniform  in  the  equeftrian  efEgy 
of  William  duke  of  Cumberland,  in  Cavcndilh 
Square.  Although  omitted  by  Mr.  Walpolc^ 
probably  becaufe  a  living  artiil,  Cheere  has 
acquitted  himfelf  in  this  ftatue,  above  medio- 
crity. 

Of  the  works  of  Rysfbrack,  and  his  compe- 
titor Roubiliac,  Oxford  can  boaft  a  few  fpc- 
cimens ;  but  thofe  of  the  latter  are  infi^rior 
to  others  at  Cambridge.  Dr.  Radcli£fe*s  fta- 
tue, in  his  library,  by  Rysft)rack,  has  ftrong 
refemblance,  without  grace.  Mr.  Lock's  fta- 
tue at  Chriftchurch,  by  Roubiliac,  is  encum- 
bered with  drapery,  without  ftyle  or  charac^- 
ter,  cither  antique  or  modem.    In  what  fchoot 

<*  **  Charles,  to  late  times  to  be  tranfmitted  £ur, 
AfBgned  his  figure  to  Bernini's  care." 

Pope  Epift.  Hor.  ep.  i»  380* 

of 
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ef  fculpturc  Rysfbrack  was  formed,  Mr.  Wai^ 
pole  has  not  Specified.  His  firft  appearance 
ia  Eiigland  was  about,  the  year  17^,  when 
the  ftatuarics  of  Paris,  particularly  Lc  Pkutrc^ 
Yancleve,  Bouchardon,  and  Lc  Gros^  enjoyed 
the  fird  reputation,  and  had  many  icholars^ 
whofe  invention  was  exhaufled  in  the  daffi- 
cal  fopperies  of  the  royal  gardens.  Wherc- 
eyer  he  acquired  the  elements  of  his  art,  the 
talents  of  a  mafterly  artift  were  expanded  in 
England,  to  our  honour,  as  a  nation.  His 
bronze  equefhian  ilatue  of  King  William''  at. 
Briftol,  and  his  monument  of  Bifhop  Hough, 
in  Worccftcr  cathedral,  I  would  felcifl  as  his 
Superior  works.  Rysfbrack,  in  his  principal 
figures,  was  generally  happy  in  the  choice  of 
his  attitudes,  and  eminently  fo  in  this  prelate's; 
if  it  be  not  rather  theatrical,   the  only  fault 

•  The  bcft  in  England.  Two  antique  cqucflrian  (la-. 
tuc8  only  renaain.  The  M.  Aurelius  in  bronze  at  Rome, 
and  that  in  marble  of  Marcus  Nonnius  Balbus  at  Naples. 
France,  before  the  revolution,  iwflefled  Henry  IV.  by 
John  of  Bologna,  at  Paris.  Louis  XIV.  by  Girardon,  ia 
the  place  de  Vendome  ;  the  fame  at  Dijon  by  Le  Hongre, 
at  Renncs  by  Coyfevox.  Louis  XV.  at  Paris  by  Bouchar- 
don,  and  at  Bourdcaux  by  Le  Moyne.  There  is  an  equef- 
trian  ftatue  of  George  III.  in  bronze,  by  Wilton,  place  j 
in  Berkeley  Square. 

which 
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vrhich  can  be  found  in  Mrs.  Nightingalc*s 
monument,  or  that  of  General  Wade,  in 
Wcftminftcr  Abbey.  The  attention  is  feldom 
diverted  from  his  principal  figures  to  accom- 
paniments, as  in  many  modern  inftances; 
and  the  high  finifliing  of  his  draperies  is  ad- 
mirable. 

The  bufts  by  his  hand  are,  John  Balliol^ 
king  of  Scots,  at  Balliol  college;  Alfred  at 
Univerfit)%  finiflicd  by  Wilton;  Gibbs  the 
architect,  in  the  RadclifF  Library;  Dr.  R, 
Friend,  Archbifliop  Boulter,  and,  1  pre- 
fume,  the  bufts  of  George  I.  and  II.  at  Chrifl-% 
church. 

Roubiliac  was  a  native  of  Lyons,  a  city 
which  had  given  birth  to  feveral  of  the  mod 
famous  French  fculptofs:  to  A.  Coyfcvox^ 
N.  Couftou,  and  L*Amoreux,  the  contempo- 
rary of  Roubiliac,  and,  with  fome  probability, 
his  fellow-fcholar,  under  Couftou.  There  is 
a  want  of  fimplicity,  and  a  certain  French  air, 
in  all,  the  works  of  this  artift;  from  which 
the  celebrated  ftatue  of  Newton  at  Trinity 
college,  Cambridge,  is  by  no  means  exempt. 

At  Chriftchurch  are  fine  bufts  of  Dr.  Ma- 
thew  Lee,  Dr.  R.  Frewen,  and  one  of  the 
founder  at  All  Souls. 

Dd  la 
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In  fculpturc,  as  well  as  in  painting,  this 
tingdom  had  amply  encouraged  the  ingenious 
of  other  countries,  without  producing  any 
artifts  of  equal  merit,  till  the  appearance  of 
Grinling  Gibbons%  whofe  ftatue  in  bronze  of 
James  II.  now  in  Scotland  Yard,  is  in  a  true 
Roman  ftyle.  In  minute  ornaments  carved  in 
Wood,  Gibbons  has  no  equal  •  His  works  in 
that  manner  are  frequent;  but  the  beft  are  at 
Lord  Egremont's  at  Pctworth,  Windfor,  and 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  at  Holm  Lacey.  In  the 
chapel  of  Trinity college,Oxford,  arc  forac  ftrik- 
ing  proofs  of  his  genius.  But  the  works  of  Ba- 
con, Banks,  Nollekins,  Wilton,  and  Flaxman,. 
will  refcue  the  prefent  age  from  being  totally 
indebted  to  foreigners  for  perfciftion  in  ftatuarJ^ 
His  prefent  m^efty  at  Chriftchurch ',  a  buft, 

•  As  ftatuaries,  and  natives  of  England,  the  names  of 
Nicholas  Stone  and  Francis  Bird  (hould  not  be  palTed  over 
in  total  filence.  Their  vtrorks  at  Oxford  however  exhibit 
Kttle  more  than  the  imperfe6lion*  of  fculpture  m  England, 
when  they  were  confidercd  as  the  beft  artifts. 

'  There  are  others  at  Somerfet  place,  in  the  apartments 
of  the  Royal  Society  and  Academy,  and  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries. 

It  is  faid  of  Le  Moync,  fculptor  to  Louis  XV.  that  during 
the  interval  from  1730  to  1773,  in  each  year,  he  iinilhed' 
three  or  four  bufts  of  that  monarchy  which  were  fent  to 
different  parts  of  France. 

by 
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by  the  firft-mentioncd,  has  the  llrength  of 
Bernini. 

In  the  hall  at  All  Souls  is  a  ftatue  o£ 
Judge  Blackftone^  fitting  and  habited  in  his 
magiilratical  charader,  which  is  indeed  full 
of  fpirit  and  dignity.  It  commands  attention, 
and  expreffes  importance.  But  the  queftion 
refpefting  the  coftume  will  occur  to  moSt 
fped:ators;  and  Bacon  impofed  a  hard  tafk 
upon  himfelf  when  he  undertook  filch  a  pro- 
fufion  of  wig  and  ermine*  Perhaps  fo  rigid 
an  adherence  to  verifimilitude  may  be  in  moft 
inftances  relaxed,  with  happier  efFed:,  if  not 
totally  difpenfed  with.  Nothing,  however, 
between  an  exaft  reprefentation  of  the  drcfs 
of  the  times  and  the  true  antique,  Ihould  be 
admitted  in  ftatuary.  Kent's  fancy  drcfs  fot 
Shakfpeare  in  Weflminfler  Abbey,  and  of  the 
Duke  of  Somerfet  at  Cambridge,  habited  as  if 
he  had  lived  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  firft,  are 
incorre6l.  In  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  the  flatues 
of  Johnfon  and  Howard,  both  by  Bacon,  arc 
in  oppofitc  flylcs.  The  Philofopher  is  in  the 
habit  of  an  Athenian,  gigantic,  rather  than 
colofTalP,  whilflthe  head  of  the  Philanthropifl 

is 

^  Jean  Baptide  Pigalle  was  famous  for  the  anatomical 

D  d  a  accuracy 
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is  drefled  like  that  of  a  gentleman  of  our  own 
times. 

When  we  would  tranfmit   to  poftcrity  a 

durable  reprefentation  of  eminent  perfons  in 
brafs  or  marble,  we  fliould  follow  the  exam- 
ple and  cuftom  of  the  ancients.  It  is  their 
genius  or  their  virtue  which  are  brought  for- 
ward to  our  minds  by  the  femblancc  of  life ; 
and  fo  trifling  and  changeable  a  circumftancQ 
as  the  drefs  of  the  times  they  lived  in  can 
make  no  imprcffion.  The  Romans  paid  no 
attention  to  it,  and  frequently  gave  to  the 
ftatues  of  mortals  the  habits  and  fymbols  of 
their  deities,  ftill  prcferving  the  likenefs  of  the 
individual* 

We  fiiould  confult  likcwifc  the  nature  of 
the  materials,  as  well  as  the  power  of  the  art. 
The  *'  eternal  buckle  in  Parian  Stone,"  may 
be  traced  to  the  Emperour  Otho,  the  firft  who 

accuracy  of  his  figures,  and  chofc  the  following  opportunity. 
It  was  propofed  to  cre£\  a  monument  to  Voltaire  in  his  life- 
time; and  Pigallc  undertook  the  ftatue,  provided  it  were 
diverted  of  drapery.  He  executed  a  figure  fcrupuloufly 
frorti  the  life ;  the  leaneft,  the  uglieft,  and  the  moft  dif- 
gufting  that  could  he  imagined.  In  the  ftatue  of  Johnfon 
wc  difcover  the  athletic  author,  who  felled  a  bookfellcr  with 
a  folio,  before  we  think  of  the  Rambler. 

wore 
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wore  a  peruke ;  and  the  falfe  hair  piled  ovcj. 
the  forehead  of  the  Emprels  Fauftina,  may- 
vie,  for  uglinefs,  with  the  wig  of  Sir  Clou- 
defley  Shovel,  in  Weftminfter  Abbey  In 
the  fimplicity  of  the  antique  we  have  an 
unerring  model ;  but  the  ambition  of  novelty, 
and  the  afFeftation  of  the  French  fchool,  and 
even  of  Bernini  himfelf,  have  done  great  vio- 
lence to  fculpture.  The  ecclcfiaftic  coftume^ 
as  far  as  is  confined  to  broad  folds,  without 
the  minutiae  of  plaits,  flowing  wigs,  and  lace, 
is  the  beft  of  modern  ufage,  attempted  by  the 
chiflcl.  Many  of  the  ftatucs  of  the  Popes  at 
St.  Peter  s  are  in  a  chafte  and  grand  ftylc, 
particularly  that  of  Rezzonico  (Clement 
XIIL)  by  Antonio  Canova;  who  has  judi- 
cioufly  departed  from  the  famencfs  of  the 
others,  all  of  whom  are  pontifically  leated. 
Rezzonico  kneels,  and  his  fine  countenance 
exprefles  the  humblcft  adoration.  But  the 
full  drefs  of  an  Englifh  judge  has  infuperable 
difadvantages ;  and  few  artifts  would  have 
fucceeded  fo  well  as  Bacon. 

At  Chriftchurch  are  bufts  of  General  Guife, 
Archbifliop  Robinfon,  Bifliop  Barringtoq, 
&c.  and  at  Pembroke  College  one  of  Dr. 
Johnfon,  ^il  by  ^acon,  and  elaborately  finifhed. 

D  d  ^  For 
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For  a  very  memorable  improvement  in  ft, 
pulchral  ftatuary  we  are  indebted  to  him. 
The  idea  of  reprefenting  the  virtues  of  the 
deceafed  by  fymbolical  figures,  if  not  origitiaU 
\s  well  applied.  It  has  been  confidered  as 
derogatory  to  a  Pope,  to  give  any  eulogium 
ppon  his  tomb,  but  his  character  is  defcribc4 
by  fymbolical  ft^tues.  This  cuftom  originat- 
ed in  the  fixteenth  century  upon  the  revival 
of  the  arts,  and  has  been  frequently  repeated. 
Of  thefe  numerous  perfonifications  of  the 
virtues,  the  beft  is  that  of  "  Juftice"  on  the 
monument  of  Paul  the  third,  by  Guglielmo 
Delia  Porta.  Others  of  great  fame,  are  the 
figure  which  reprefents  ''  Painting'*  on  the 
tomb  of  M.  Agnpulo  in  the  church  of  S. 
Crocc  at  Florence^  by  Battifta  Lorenzo,  and 
that  of  Cardinal  Richlieu  in  the  church  of 
the  Sorbonne  at  Paris,  upon  which  is 
f*  Science,''  by  F.  Girardon» 

Bacon  has  adopted  this  mode  very  happily, 
though  not  without  repetition  of  his  firft 
thoughts  J  and  has  attained  to  nearly  an  equal 
degree  of  perfection  in  feveral  of  his  emble- 
jnatical  figures,  which  are  fecn  in  ^Weftmin- 

'  The  monument  of  Mifs  Whyttcl. 
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ftcr  Abbey,  the  Abbey  church  at  Bath ',  and 
Briftol  cathedral,  where  his  monument  to 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Draper  {Steme*s  Eliza)  is  ex* 
<jui{itely  fimple.  In  the  fame  place,  is  one, 
defigned  by  the  Athenian  Stuart,  for  Mrs. 
Mafon,  the  wife  of  the  poet,  to  w  hich  I  give 
the  preference,  merely  for  its  more  ftri^ftly 
<:lailical  form. 

One  of  Bacon's  laft  works  was  a  monu- 
ment for  Mr.  Whitbread,  which  is  a  beauti- 
ful compofition.  His  figure  of  Benevolence 
is  again  introduced,  with  a  variation  only  in 
the  attitude.     It  is  well  wortliy  tlie  antique. 

We  muft,  however,  in  candour,  confcfs 
that  the  merit  of  the  defign  is  not  Bacon's. 
The  principal  figure,  fainting,  and  liipportecj 
by  Religion,  is  almoft  a  repetition,  with  the 
difference  only  of  coflume,  of  F.  Girardon's 
groupe  above  mentioned.  Benevolence  is 
fubflituted  for  Science.  Girardon  finilhed  his 
figures  much  higher  than  Bacon,  who,  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted,  had  never  vifitcd  Italy; 
and  appears  to  have  been  not  very  fufceptiblc 
of  ideal  beauty.  His  female  figures  are  faith- 
^1  models  from  elegant  life. 

r  Of  Lady  Miller. 

Dd4  But 
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But  another  marble,  fcarcely  finifhed  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  will  fecure  him  a  laft- 
ing  fame  for  originality  and  clailical  tafte. 
It  is  the  Coenotaph  lately  ereftcd  at  Weft^ 
minfter  Abbey  to  the  poet  Mafon.  A  Muie 
holding  his  profile  on  a  medallion,  reclines  on 
an  antique  altar,  on  which  are  fculptured,  in 
relief,  a  lyre,  the  tragic  mafque,  and  laurel 
wreath ;  all  of  the  moft  correft  form,  as  lecn 
pn  ancient  farcophagi  of  the  piu-c  ages. 

To  return  to  the  ftatuary  at  Oxford. — * 
Francis  Bird's  ftatues  at  Chriftchurch  are 
inferior,  and  it  could  fcarcely  be  imagined  by 
the  fame  hand  as  that  of  Dr.  Bufby  in  Wcft- 
minfler  Abbey.  In  the  Pi<5lure  Gallery  are 
the  bufts  of  Newton  and  of  Sir  Chriftopher 
Wren,  by  Edward  Pierce  the  elder,  his  fcholar 
and  affiftant,  which  evince  a  proficiency,  con- 
iidering  the  ftate  of  the  arts  at  that  time. 

A  head  in  the  flyle  of  the  antique  of  a 
young  Bacchanal,  lately  prefented  to  this 
gallery,  is  fingular,  not  only  for  its  beauty, 
but  as  the  work  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Darner*. 
Amongft  the  ancients,  no  female  fculptor 
had  attained  to    excellence  fufficient  to  be 

•  It  is  ir>fcribcd  ANNA  SEIM0PI2  iikAMHP  EnOIEI." 

recor4ed  j 
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tccorded;  but  on  the  revival  of  the  arts>  we 
have  one  very  extraordinary  inftancc. 

Propertia  de'  Roffi  was  born  at  Bologna^  at 
the  clofc  of  the  fifteenth  century.  As  her 
hiflory,  no  lefs  than  her  talents  as  an  artift^ 
are  interefting,  I  will  relate  it^ 

The  mallet  and  chiflcl  arc  not  ulually  fecn 
in  the  hcadi  of  the  Graces.  Propertia  was 
not  only  vcrfed  in  fculpture,  but  profefled 
painting  and  mufic,  in  both  of  which  ihc 
had  reached  no  common  excellence.  Her 
firft  works  were  carvings  in  wood,  and  on 
peach -ftones,  eleven  of  which  were  in  the 
mufeum  of  the  Marquis  Grafli  at  Bologna, 
each  reprefenting  on  one  fide  one  of  the 
apoftles,  and  on  the  other  feveral  faints.  In 
theic  minute  attempts  having  gained  univerfal 
applaufe,  flie  then  gave  a  public  proof  of  her 
genius  in  two  angels, which  Ihe  finifhed  in  mar- 
ble, for  the  front  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Pc* 
tronius.  A  buft  of  Count  Guido  Pepoli  was 
equally  admired.  The  rules  of  pcrfpedlivc 
and  architefture  were  not  only  familiar  to 

<  Vafari.  V.  I.  p.  171,  edit.  1568,  in  which  is  a  por- 
trait engraved  in  wixxl,  and  of  uncertain  rcfemblance. 
No  mention  is  made  of  her  in  Pilkington's  Didtionary  of 
jPalnten. 

her. 
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her,  but  fhe  is  known  to  have  fkctched  many 
deiigns  in  thofe  arts;  yet  with  all  thefe  talents, 
and  a  fame  unrivalled  by  her  fcx,  Propertia  was 
moil  unfortunate.  In  early  life  ihe  had  been 
married  without  fympathy,  and  had  fixed  her 
affeAions  on  one  whofe  heart  was  totally  in* 
ienfible.  As  her  health  was  daily  yielding 
to  defpair^  ihe  undertook  a  bas-relief  of  the 
ftory  of  Jofeph  and  Potiphar*s  wife,  which 
ihe  lived  juft  long  enough  to  finilb,  and  died 
young  in  1530.  It  was  at  once  a  monu^ 
ment  of  her  hopelefs  pailion  and  of  her  ad* 
mirable  Ikill ". '  Who  does  not  envy  the  pof- 
feflbr  of  fuch  a  relicjue,  if  it  ftill  exifls^  with 
fuch  a  tale  belonging  to  it  ? . 

Mrs.  Darner  firfl  fludied  the  elements,  and 
wai  inftrufted  by  Ceracchi,  who  has  rcprc* 
fented  her  as  the  Mufe  of  Sculpture,  and 
jeceived  farther  afliflancc  in  the  fchool  of 
Bacon. 

Two  Kittens,  in  white  marble,  with  the 
ihock  dogs,  and  the  ofprey  eagle  in  terra 
cotta,  at  Strawberry-hill,  now  her  own  re- 
sidence, have  merited  the  elegant  encomium 
pf  Horace  Walpole  *. 

•  "  Infandum  fi  fallerc  poflit  amorcrn,"     JEu.  4.  v.  85. 

*  *?  Non  mc  Praxiteles  fecit  at  Anna  Damer." 

Thefe 
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Thefe  firft  mentioned  are  amongft  her 
early  performances,  and  promifed  the  future 
excellence  to  which  flie  has  attained  y.  A 
llatue  of  his  prefent  majefty,  larger  than  lifi:, 
at  Edinburgh;  thofe^  of  admirable  refem- 
blance  and  grace^  of  Lady  Melbourn  aad 
Lady  Elizabeth  Fofter ;  of  Mrs.  Siddons  in 
the  charafter  of  the  Tragic  Mufe ;  the  heads 
of  Tame  and  liis,  for  the  bridge  at  Henley ;  a 
beautiful  Greyhound  %  and  the  Bacchanal 
above  mentioned,  are  works  upon  the  merit 
of  which  a  profeffional  artifl  might  fecurely 
reft  his  fame.  Thefe  lingular  proofs  of  gc* 
nius  will  command  the  admiration  of  pofte* 
rity,  as  well  for  grandeur  as  elegance ;  nor 
will  the  obfervation  of  Quintilian  upon  Poly- 
cletus  be  applicable,  even  to  a  female  fculp- 

7  "  Long  with  foft  touch  fhall  Darner's  chiilel  charniy 
With  grace  delight  us,  and  with  beauty  warm — • 
Fofler's  fine  form  fliall  hearts  unborn  engage, 
And  Melburne's  fmilc  enchant  another  age. 

Darwik. 

*  Exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy,  1799,  with  the  fol- 
lowing infcription. 

«  ANNA.  2ELM0PI2.  EnOIEI.  AAMHP.  TOTTIi.  niS- 

TON.  ATTHI.  KTNAPION. 

tor. 
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tor.  *'  Quin  aetatcm  graviorem  dicitur  rcfu* 
jj^fle^  nihil  aufus  praeter  Icvcs  genas  *.** 

As  a  llatuary,  Mrs.  Darner  is  unrivalled, 
liut  in  modelling  in  terra  cotta  ^,  not  an  in* 
ferior  branch  of  the  art,  as  it  rcfpefts  deiign, 
but  only  in  point  of  difficulty  as  to  execu- 
tion, ihc  has  feveral  competitors  of  her  own 
iex. 

The^firft  tragedian  of  the  Englifli  ftage, 
Mrs.  Siddons,  has  executed  the  bufts  of  her- 
felf  and  her  brother,  Mr.  John  Kemble,  with 
aftonifhing  tmth  and  efFeft.  Mifs  Boyle, 
now  Lady  E.  Fitzgerald,  Mifs  Ogle,  the  late 
Mrs.  Wilmot,  and  Mifs  Andrafs,  have  merit- 
ed the  approbation  of  the  public  by  various 
exhibitions  of  their  genius  for  fculpture  and 
lUodcUing. 

It  has  been  the  objeft  of  this  compilation, 
by  detailing  fo  circumftantially  the  collec- 
tions of  the  virtuofl  of  England,  to  give  an 
authentic  accoimt  of  the  trc^fures  of  anti-- 

*  Lib.  xii.  c.  X.  p.  A2^. 

*  Andrea  Verocchio,  who  died  in  1488,  was  the  firft 
^ho  inventetl  and  pravStifed  the  method  of  taking  ofF  the 
features  of  any  face  in  plaflcr. 

;  quily 
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qalty  pfefcrved  in  this  country,  rather  than 
to  enumerate  the  works  of  modem  fculp-- 
tors. 

The  great  fepulchral  repofitory  at  Weft«* 
minder  is  equally  obvious  to  infpeftion  and 
criticifm,  and  there  is  too  wide  a  fcopc,  both 
for  praifc  and  blame,  to  be  comprehended  ia 
thefe  curfory  pages. 

Upon  a  general  view  of  thefe  muititudi-* 
nous  fpecimcns  of  fculpturc,  the  admirer  of 
the  pure  antique  will  be  greatly  difappointed; 
Bacon  in  defign  and  execution,  and  Stuart 
in  deiign  only,  have  dared  to  deviate  from 
the  French  manner,  fo  fiiccefsfuUy  intro- 
duced by  Rylsbrack  and  Roubiliac,  in  whofc 
works  theatrical  perfbnifications  abound,  and 
the  attempt  to  embody  metaphyiical  ideas, 
is  much  more  frequent  than  happy. 

Bacon's  monument  to  the  poet  Gray,  is 
due  to  the  claffical  deiign  of  his  friend  Mafon. 
That  to  Lord  Chatham  certainly  difplays 
a  very  grand  groupe.  The  Britannia  is  the 
Urbs  Roma,  and  the  Thames  is  the  Tiber  of 
the  Capitol,  copied  with  the  appropriate  va- 
riation of  the  attributes.  The  monument  to 
I-^rd  R.  Manners  exhibits  the  antique  Nep* 

tune. 
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tunc,  and  the  ftatue  of  Catherine  Lady  Wal- 
pole,  was  finifhed  at  Rome,  by  Valory,  fronn 
the  celebrated  Livia  or  Pudicitia,  in  the  villa 
Mattel. 

Stuart's  defign  for  the  monument  of  Ge- 
neral Watfbn,  is  original;  and  cx>mpofed 
with  admirable  fimplicity  and  taile. 

The  ftriking  defeft  of  many  female  figures 
is  not  only  in  grace,  but  anatomy,  whilfl  the 
unfavourable  attitudes  of  others  required  more 
ikill  than  the  iculptors  evidently  poiiefled. 
But  the  Genii  are  ftill  more  unclaiiical,  as 
they  are  heavy  with  the  charafteriftics  of 
aerial  lightneis,  and  the  wings  are  almoil:  uni- 
serially  overcharged. 

With  the  Englifh  fchool  of  fculpture, 
founded  by  Bacon,  Banks,  NoUekins,  and  Wil* 
ton,  no  nation,  excepting  Italy,  will  offer  a 
fuccefsful  competition.  Amongft  many  mo- 
dem iepulchral  monuments  which  I  obferved 
at  Rome  and  Florence,  few  appeared  to  have 
that  degree  of  merit  which  every  viiitant 
would  expert  to  find.  Thofe  in  the  pan- 
theon at  Rome,  erefted  to  Winckelmann 
and  Metaflafio,  are  not  fuperior  to  many  in 
England,  for  iimplicity  or  elegance.     This 

obfervation 
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obfcrvation  applies  only  to  the  monuments 
of  private  perfbns,  not  thofe  of  the  pontifis 
and  cardinals. 

We  have  a  rifing  artift  of  uncommon  me^ 
rit.  Flaxman  *  has  acquired  the  very  fpirit 
of  the  antique^  but  rather  of  the  Etruican^ 
than  of  the  Grrecian  ftyle.  He  is  the  Pouffitt 
of  fculpture,  and  will  add  grace  to  correft- 
nefs,  and  execution  to  boldnefs  of  deiign, 
as  he  advances  in  his  profeflion.  A  more 
claffically  conceived  bas-relief  is  feldom  fccn 
than  that  which  commemorates  the  poet  Col^ 
lins  in  the  cathedral  at  Chichefter. 

But  have  wc  a  national  claim  to  iniifl  on, 
that  in  the  honourable  acquiiition  of  fb  many 
of  the  fineft  works  of  ancient  fculpture, 
every  admirer  of  the  arts  will  avow  his  obli- 
gation to  thofe  gentlemen  who  have  dedi- 
cated {o  much  of  their  opulence  and  atten- 
tion to  form  coUeAions,  little  inferior,  either 

*  He  has  made  a  fcrics  of  dcfigns  from  ^fchyJus  and 
Homer,  which  are  publifhed.  Mr.  Hope  is  in  poflfeflioci 
of  another  taken  from  Dante.  All  thefe  are  unrivalled 
for  ftrengtii  and  originality.  His  monument  for  the  poet 
Collins,  in  Chichefter  cathedral,  exhibits  the  true  charac- 
ter of  the  antique,  without  (ervility  of  imitation. 

6  in 
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in  extent  or  merit,  to  thofc  of  the  Itatistti 
princes.  Nor  are  the  Gallic  fpoilers  to  be 
envied  for  their  bafe  pofleflion  of  fo  many 
of  the  invaluable  relics  of  ancient  art. 

That  infuperablc  vanity  which  charac- 
terizes their  nation  will  ever  render  them  in- 
fenfible  to  the  iimple  beauties  of  the  antique. 
Pcrfedion  itfelf  can  have  no  model  to  offer, 
which  fuch  ambition  of  excellence  will  not 
attempt  to  improve.  The  clailical  fopperies 
with  which  their  public  reforts  were  crowd- 
ed at  the  beginning  of  this  centuxy  will 
icarcely  be  correftcd  in  their  future  works  of 
iculpture,  unlefs  a  total  reformation  of  tailc 
ihould  be  effeded  by  a  more  judicious  appre- 
ciation of  the  antique  examples^  of  which 
they  are  become  maftcrs. 


PART 
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Sum  ex  lis  qui  mirer  aotiquof,  non  tameD,  at  qaidam  tem^ 
porum  noHrorum  iogenia  defpido. 

Plin.  Epift.  1.  V.  ep.  21. 

Li  Poete  di  piogono  con  le  parale;  li  pittori  parlano  coa  1* 
opere.  Avwibale  Casacct. 
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SECTION   I. 

1  HE  late  Lord  Orford,  better  known  io 
the  literary  world  as  Mr,  Horace  Walpolc, 
made  the  hiftory  of  painting  in  England  in« 
terefting  to  common  readers,  and  decorated 
a  fubjeft  barren  in  itfelf  %  by  the  novelty  of 
his  remarks,  and  by  an  animated  and  peripiT 
cuons  flyle.  He  allows,  that  our  national 
claims  to  more  than  barbarous  attempts  in 
the  arts,  were  not  fiiperior  to  thofe  of  our 


quae 


Defperes  tradbita  niccfcere  pofle.  Hor. 
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northern  neighbours  at  the  fame  period.  To 
trace,  however,  the  progrefs  from  fuch  rude 
efforts  to  eventual  perfeftion,  required  that 
a  certain  aera  of  the  original  introduAioi^ 
(for  invention  we  have  no  proof)  fliould  be 
afccrtained  with  preciiion.  With  his  ufual 
ingenuity,  ht  has  combated  fome  proofs  of 
their  cxiftencc  in  this  kingdom,  which  the 
zeal  of  George  Vertue  induced  him  to  confidcr 
as  authentic,  and  with  equal  judgment  has  dif- 
criminated  others  which  were  no  lefs  deci- 
fivc  of  what  can  be  termed  painting,  than 
of  the  age  to  which  they  may  be  pofitivcly 
afcribed. 

We  learn,  that  in  the  early  reigns,  after 

ft 

the  conqueft,  Greek  enamellcrs,  upon  the 
pofleflion  of  Conftantinople  by  the  Croifadcrs, 
were  induced  to  follow  them  into  Europe, 
and  found  an  ample  patronage  in  England. 
They  were,  at  firft,  employed  for  emblazon- 
ing of  arms  on  fcpulchral  monuments,  as  in 
Weftminfter  Abbey ;  perhaps  of  thofc  which 
were  borne  on  the  fhields  of  the  heroes  of 
chivalry,  but  of  this  conje<fture  there  is  no 
abfolute  proof.  Cups,  either  for  the  fervice 
pf  the  altar  or  the  banquet,  were  moll  richly 
fjnilhed  by  thofe    artifts.     Two  of  greater 

celebrity^ 
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celebrity,  which  are  ftill  prefcrved,  arc  of 
very  curious  workmanlhip,  -  The  more  an- 
cient is  that  given  by  king  John,  with  their 
charter,  to  the  corporation  of  Lynn,  in  Nor- 
folk;  the  other  from  a  cypher  with  a  mitre, 
which  is  engraven  on  it,  traditionally  belong- 
ed to  Thomas  ^  Becket,  and  is  now  in  the 
cabinet  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  Of  chalices 
which  vmcre  ftill  more  elaborate  and  fplendid^ 
and  of  which  there  are  lufficient  notices  in 
the  inventories  of  plate  given  to  monafterics, 
the  devaftation  comnftitted  upon  their  fup- 
preffion  has  left  us  only  the  verbal  dcfcrip- 
tion. 

The  crolicr  of  William  of  Wykcham  be- 
queathed by  him,  and  now  in  high  preferva- 
tion  at  New  College,  is  rich  in  ornament, 
and  cxquifitely  wrought.  Thofe  of  other 
prelates  were,  probably,  not  inferior  to  it  in 
value  and  beauty  ^. 

The  art  of  painting  in  freico  upon  walls 
and  ceilings,  with  colours  compounded  of  re- 

•>  Bequeathed  by  the  founder  in  1403.  It  is  fix  feet 
to  the  crook,  and  fix  inches  more  to  the  top ;  and  is  accu« 
racely  given  in  Carter's  Antient  Scnlpturc  and  fainting. 

Ee  3  finous 
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iinous  gums,  is  very  ancient  in  England,  and 
being  confined  chiefly  to  ecclefiaftical  build* 
ings,  it  was  frequently  praftifed  by  the  more 
ingenious  monks. 

In  the  chapel  of  our  Lady,  behind  the  choir 
of  Hereford  cathedral,  are  many  beautiful 
firefco  defigns,  not  unlike  the  early  iketches 
of  Cimabue  or  Giotto,  and  a  fpecies  of  large 
naofaic  work,  flill  perfect.  They  arc  of  the 
age  of  Edward  I.  when  icveral  Greek  and 
Italian  artifls  had  fettled  in  England.  Thefe 
frefco  paintings  on  the  walls  were  made  in 
cxaft  imitation  of  the  veneered  marbles^ 
which,  from  being  fo  eafily  procured,  were 
ufcd  even  as  an  external  ornament  in  Italv. 

The  outfide  walls  of  the  Duomo  and  Cam- 
panile at  Florence,  are  faced  w^ith  three  kinds 
of  marble,  red,  white,  and  black,  difpofed  in 
fmall  oblong  fquares.  The  fame  artifts,  who 
were  once  employed  in  applying  the  real  ma- 
terial, introduced  this  imitation  of  it,  as  tlic 
richeft  decoration  in  countries,  where  it  could 
not  be  found. 

Buildings  in  the  north  of  Italy,  were  imi- 
tated in  the  reigns  of  Henry  III.  and  Ed- 
ward I.  as  far  as  their  fhrine  work,  and 
more  ornamental  architcdlure,  which  appears 

from 
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from  tnany  now  to  be  fcen  there  in  unperHh- 
ing  inarbk,  inftcad  of  friable  (lone  and  evanc* 
fccnt  colours.  It  is  <aid,  that  even  in  the 
more  early  ages  of  the  monaftic  inftrtution, 
its  votaries  were  encouraged  to  acquire  leve- 
ral  of  the  liberal  arts.  In  writing,  then  con- 
fined to  a  few,  they  were  ambitious  to  excel, 
and  the  miflals  were  illuminated  by  them. 
We  may  lairly  conjefture,  that  they  acquired 
all  that  they  were  capable  of  learning  and 
praftifing  from  profcffional  artifts,  ib  that,  in 
procefs  of  time,  they  fupplied  their  place,  and 
the  interior  embelliihments  of  churches  were 
"finiflied  by  the  Monks  themfelves.  The  por- 
celain tiles  for  the  pavement  of  the  high  al- 
tar, were  certainly  prepared  for  the  kiln  by 
them,  and  they  difcovered  neatnefs  in  the 
penciling  of  the  armorial  bearings,  and  fancy 
in  the  fcrolls  and  rebus,  which  were  the  more 
common  fubjefts. 

A  very  curious  MS.  of  the  lives  of  the  Ab- 
bots of  -Gloucefter,  throws  much  light  oq 
this  fuppofition.  Abbot  Wygmore,  who  pre>- 
fided  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  is  reported  ^^ 

not 

c  In  the  MS.  hefavt  cite*  (p.  23)  "  quod  in  divcrfis 
anibus  multum  dtledbtntur,  ut  ipfe  (sepiffiuie  operetur,  et 

£e  4  multos 
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not  only  to  have  encouraged  the  liberal  and 
mechanic  arts  in  his  monaftery,  but  to  have 
excelled  in  them  bimfelf,  and  to  have  em- 
broidered doves  of  iilver  upon  a  green  fatin 
cope,  for  the  ofHce  of  Pentecoft,  with  his 
own  hands. 

In  his  great  dining  room  were  portraits  of 
all  the  kings  of  England,  prior  to  Edward  II. 
to  whom  he  gave  a  fiimptuous  feaft  ^.  Judg- 
ing only  from  what  yet  remains,  we  are  apt 
to  fix  the  true  sera  of  the  introdudion  of 
icveral  of  the  fine  arts  into  this  country  per- 
haps feveral  centuries  below  the  true  date. 

A  leries  of  figures  in  diflemper  were  once 
near  the  altar  at  Morton  College''.  Before 
the  dofe  of  the  fourteenth  century,  many 
portraits  of  princes  and  eminent  men  have 
been  executed,  which  were  defaced  by  the 
indifcriminating  zeal  of  the  reformers. 

One  of  the  moft  authentic,  and  of  the 

multos  diverfos  openrios  in  di£ta  arte  percoleret."  At  the 
high  altar  of  the  cathedral  of  Gloucefter  is  a  beautiful 
pavement  of  painted  bricks,  placed  there  by  Abbot  Sc- 
broke. 

d  Id.  MS. 

«  A.  Wooi  Antiq.  Oxon. 

;  greatcil: 
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greatefl  merit  as  a  paintings  is  the  portrait  0f 
Richard  IL  in  Weftminfter  Abbey,  faid  to 
have  been  retouched  by  Vandyke.  Frcwa 
the  circumilance  of  the  general  obliteratic^ 
of  colours  from  the  walls  of  churches  at  the 
reformation,  this  fpccies  of  painting  is  now 
rarely  feen  in  any  degree  of  excellence. 

The  art  of  illuminating  on  vellum  is*  of 
high  antiquity  in  this  kingdom.  MiiTals 
were  made  fplendid,  according  to  the  dignity 
of  the  pofleflbr,  by  the  moft  delicate  limn- 
ings  in  miniature,  which  were  not  confined 
to  fcriptural  fubjeds,  but  frequently  exhibited 
the  portrait  of  the  owner,  and  his  immediate 
relatives  ^  There  are  feveral  in  the  cabi- 
net at  Norfolk-houfe  of  extreme  curiofity  and 
value. 

In  the  later  centuries  fimilar  embellifli- 
ments  were  added  to  chronicles  and  tranfla- 


^  The  Sherborne  MiflS!,  one  of  tl|||{po{l  curious  ex- 
tant, was  compiled  by  John  Whas,  a  monk,  in  1339.  It 
is  a  large  folio,  containing  very  numerous  and  beautiful 
illuminations  of  portraits,  6cc.  It  was  taken  into  France, 
bought  by  M.  De  Calonne,  and  became  the  property  of 
G  Mills,  Efq.  at  whofe  fale  it  produced  210'.  given  by  the 
duke  of  North umbei land. 

tions 
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>lidiift  of  the  -difficB  irhen  tbcy  were  i^ompil^ 
^  l^  command  of  a  noble  patron.  A  ma-- 
ifeMfeript -of  the  fourteenth  century^  now  m 
tte  Bodleian  library,  is  probably  the  moft 
MMcient  in  England  of  equal  merit  <.     It  is  a 

chronicle 

>  Afoongft  the  MSS.  gtren  by  archbilhap  Laud,  is  a 

fclio  fnigment,  containing  eleven  beautiful  dlutainations, 

entitled  **  Cy  commence  le  fecond  volume  dos  Chroniques 

13*Angleterre»  8cc."  chap.  xxix.     It  is  fu^tpofed  to  be  part 

%Ftihe  Chrtmitle  mentioned  hy  Bale,  as  liaving  been  com- 

^Aled  by  WiHiam  Fakit^tbn,  fecFOtary  to  ^Edward  the 

<bbck  prince,  and  prebendary  of  Mapelbury.    As  no  po- 

count  has  appeared  of  this  curiofity,  I  iball  add  a  defer ip- 

^on  of  its  embellifbments.     i.  A  portrait  of  Philip,  king 

of  France.     2.  A  Bifhop  and  courtiers  kneeling,  each 

4i«¥ing  a  fqoare  black  patch  over  the  right  eye.     3.  Th^ 

aflault  of  the  caftle  of  Sallehrun  by  the  Scots,  and  their  re- 

polfe.     4.  (which  is  the  mod  curious)  **  De  la  raaniere 

et  ordonnance  de  la  grand  Felle  et  Jou(\es  que  le  noble  ray 

d*Angleterre  fait  pour  Tamour  dc  la  contcfle  de  Salefburie, 

&c.'*  chap.  xl.     The  king  is  rcprefentcd  as  fitting  under  a 

canopy  of  ftate,  between  five  l^j^ics,  who  have  high  (ugar- 

loaf  bonnets,  widFflowing  veils.     The  point  of  time  is  the 

overthrow  and  confequent  death  of  John,  eldcll  fon  of 

Henry  Vifcount  Beaumont.     The  ladie§,  excepting  the 

countefs,  are  all  fplendidly  dreflcd,   **  cxceplce  Madame 

Alys,  comtefTe  de  Salefburie,  qui  fut  le  plus  fmiplement 

atournee,  pour  quel  ne  vouloit  que  le  roy  s*ahandonnoit 

trop  fort  a  la  rcgarder.     Car  cllc  n'avoit  volunte  ne  penfcr 

a  nul 
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chronicle  of  the  wars  of  the  ri^lWidtrii  Ed-^ 
ward  III.  In  the  Britifh  Mufcum  i^  ptefefV^ 
ed  a  manufcript  Froiffart,  with  numerous  Atid 
highly  finiihed  illuminations  \  The  MiffsJ' 
given  by  Jacquetta^  duchfeis  of  Bedford,  to 
her  nephew  Henry  VI.  was  in  the  pofleflioil 
of  the  late  duchefs  of  Portland  K  Books  pfe- 
fented  to  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford  by  Hum- 
phrey duke  of  Gloucefter,  and  John  Tiptoff^ 
earl  of  Worcefter,  as  well  for  general  liteWl^ 
turc  as  the  fervice  of  the  church,  abouilddd 
in  thefc  exquillte  fpecimens  of  ancient  art* 
Biihops  Grey  and  Fleming  in  particular  prtH 
cured    many  for   the   libraries   which  they 

a  nul  vilain  cas,  qui  en  obciflant  le  roy  peuft  torner  a  def* 
honeur  a  fon  mari  ne  a  elle."  5.  Siege  of  Calais.  6.  Rojr 
d'Empire.  7.  Edward  the  black  prince  and  his  followers 
in  battle.  8.  Battle,  views  of  Coutances  and  Guienhe. 
9.  A  norm  overtaking  the  EngliQi  at  Chartres.  10.  A 
pacification  and  treaty.     11.  Tlie  battle  of  CrefTy. 

'^  MS.  marked  4380. 
2  This  Miflal  is  eleven  inches  long  by  (even  and  a  half 
wide,  with  gold  clafps,  and  defcended  from  the  earl  of  Ox* 
ford  to  his  daughter,  the  late  duchefs  of  Portland.  At  the 
fale  of  her  mufeum  (May  24,  1786}  it  was  purchafed  by 
Mr.  Edwards*  bookfeller,  for  213/.  his  majeAy  declining 
the  competition.     Gough*s  Sep.  Mon.  v.  ii»  p.  114. 

founded 
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fpfondcd  in  tlie  colleges  of  Balliol  and  Laix^ 
Qoin^  moft ,  of  which  are  now  known  only 
«|xmreoord^        ^ 

M  •  m  ' 

I  ^  The  only  rel!que  of  duke  Hnmphrcy^t  donttioii  19  a 
Valerius  Maximus,  very  finely  illuminated,  Warton'ji 
Eng.  Poet.  V.  ii.  p.  45-50 »  and  in  v.  ti.  p.  400»  is  an  ac- 
count of  Engliflimen  who  tranfcribed  the  MSS.  at  Rome 
ini  Florence.  The  Florentines  were  the  moft  excellent 
iUoaunatorSy  of  which  there  are  innumerable  fpecimens  in 
tiieir  librariest  particularly  of  their  own  poet  Dante^  in  the 
Xaurentian*  Michel^noulo's  genius  was  (o  fimilar  to  that 
(^  Dante,  that  he  filled  the  margin  of  his  copy  with  de- 
fignSy  which  invaluable  book  was  loft  between  Livonto 
and  Civita  Vecchia.  The  Princeps  editio  (Ferrarai  1485) 
Ae  only  copy  in  England,  was  bought  for  the  king»  at 
Dr.  Aikew's  fale,  for  85/.  Don  Giuiio  Clovio,  who  died 
in  1578  at  80  years  of  age,  was  the  moft  celebrated  illumi- 
nator. In  the  Vatican  are  many  MSS.  ornamented  by 
him  with  portraits,  retouched  by  Padre  Ramelli,  which  be- 
longed to  the  dukes  of  Ferrara. 

At  Strawberry-hill,  Mr.  Walpole  had  RafFacUe's  Miflal, 
and  the  book  of  Pfalms  by  Giuiio  Clovlo,  which  latter  be- 
longed to  Lord  Arundel,  and  was  purchafed  at  Tarthall  by 
the  late  earl  of  Oxford.  It  is  dated  1537,  and  was  bought 
at  the  duchcfs  of  Portland's  fale  by  Mr.  Walpole,  for 
169/.  This  admirable  artift  fpent  nine  years  in  finiftiing 
a  pi£ture  of  Nimrod  building  the  tower  of  Babel ;  and  an 
ant  fo  incredibly  fmall,  that  the  moft  minute  member  was 
as  perfedl  as  if  drawn  of  the  full  fizc.  General  Oglethorpe 
gave  to  Corpus  College,  Oxford,  a  bible  in  French,  finely* 
Uluminated. 

At 
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At  Lambeth  is  a  MS.  with  the  portraits  of 
Edward  IV.  his  queen,  and  fon,  earl  Rivers, 
and  Caxton  the  printer.  When  thefe  MSS« 
contain  the  likeneiTes  of  their  royal  or  noble 
proprietors,  it  gives  them  a  confiderable  va- 
lue, as  no  other  portraits  of  equal  authenticity 
cxifted  at  that  time,  and  there  is  fufficient 
evidence  that  they  were  genuine.  Nor  were 
they  confined  to  MSS.  In  the  TuUy's  EpLC- 
tles,  printed  by  John  Fauft,  the  inventor, 
now  in  the  library  of  Emanuel  College,  Cam* 
bridge,  are  portraits  of  Henry  VIII.  when  a 
boy,  and  his  preceptor.  That  of  Richard  IT. 
at  Wcftminfter,  and  another  given  by  James  II; 
to  Lord  Caftlemaine,  now  at  Wilton,  are 
probably  the  moll  ancient  and  genuine. 

When  portraits  have  been  ftained  on  glafi, 
although  many  have  been  demolifhed,  they 
have  had  a  better  chance  for  prefervation. 
In  fevcral  churches  a  genealogical  feries  of 
their  bcnefa<5lors  was  placed,  fome  of  w  hich 
have  furvived,  in  an  imperfcd:  ftate,  the  de-» 
cays  of  time  and  the  rage  of  fanatics.  Mn 
Walpole  denominated  two  crowned  heads, 
which  he  procured,  Henry  III.  and  his  queen ; 
and  many  with  curled  hair  and  forked  beads 
^re  faid  to  fcprcfcnt  the  Edwards,  Richard  II. 

and 
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tod  Jimxy  TV.  from  that  ^ihioii  provaltent 
y»  their  tcxgp$,  and  remarkabb  on  theic 
q^ins^  which  circiunilance,  on  a  curibry  vicw» 
may  juitify  the  furmife.  Generally  fpeaking* 
the  whole-length  figures  with  crowm  and 
jGbqptres  are  imaginary  Jewi0i  monarcha^  coa^ 
neded  with  fbme  fcriptural  hiftory;  they  are 
^iveFfally  fo  when  exhibited  in  profile. 
Biihops  and  abbots  may  be  fuppofed  to  be 
portraits  by  fair  conje<9n2re ;  they  are  diilin-* 
gttiihed  by  their  holding  the  croifier  in  their 
fight  or  left  hand,  the  former  only  perfbrm- 
iog  the  office  of  benedidion. 
.  A  difficulty  occurs  in  fixing  with  fatisfiic* 
tion  the  true  aera  of  hiftorical  fiibjed^  on 
ibdned  glafs,  which  are  not  abiblutely  fcrip- 
tural. 

In  the  Bodleian  Library  are  two  pieces  of' 
a  very  early  date,  given  by  Mr.  Fletcher,  a 
late  mayor  of  Oxford.     One  of  them  repre- 
fents  a  penance  performed  by  Henry  11.  for 
the  murder  of  Thomas  a  Becket  ^  and  the 

other 


1  In  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury  is  a  frefco  painting  of 
the  martyrdom  of  Becket,  aqd  ilained  on  giaft  in  the  pa- 
riih  church  of  Brereton,  in  Chefliire.     Carter's  Ancient 

.  Sculpture 
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other  is  merely  a  royal  marriage,  whicb^ 
though  the  difpofition  of  the  figures  agrees 
with  that  of  Henry  ^1.  and  Margaret  of  An* 
jou,  at  Strawberry- hill,  cannot  pofitively  be 
faid  to  be  that  of  Edward  III.  Henry  IV. 
or  of  his  £bn ;  at  leaft:  there  is  nothing  appro- 
priate to  either  of  thcfe  fovereigas-  It  was 
once  in  the  church  at  Rollright,  Oxfbrdlhire. 

Mr.  Fletcher  was  likewife  poflcfled  of  the 
portraits  of  Henry  V.  and  cardinal  Beaufort; 
removed,  according  to  tradition,  from  the 
prince's  chamber  at  Queen's  College,  to 
which  fociety  he  has  generoufly  reftored 
them.  Amongft  the  feries  of  portraits 
known  to  have  exiflcd,  or  {till  remaining, 
are  thoie  o£  the  Clares™  and  Defpencersy 
earls  of  Gloucefter,  at  Tewkcfbury;  the 
firft  knights  of  the  garter^  at  Stamford "",  m 
Lincolnihirc ;    the   Fitzala4a3,    at  Arundel''; 

&ulptare  and  Painting.  Acchaeolog.  t.  x.  p.  51.  In 
the  north  tranfept  of  Chrift  Church  is  a  fragmented  Tub- 
je&  of  T.  a  Becket.  Fitziurfe,  one  of  the  aflafCns,  bears  a 
fhield  with  his  arms. 

■  Engraven  in  Cartcr^s  Ancient  Sculpture  and  Painti> 
ing. 

•  In  AfllmoIe*s  Hift;  of  the  Garter. 

^  Vifil.  SuBbi.  1634.    CbIL  Ana%  MSS. 

3  and 
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end  the  Beauchamps  p,  at  Warwick.  Thcfe 
confift  of  many  individuals,  each  of  whom 
is  charaAerized  by  an  efcocheon  or  furcoat  of 
arms.  For  iiich  information  we  arc  chiefly, 
indebted  to  Dugdale  and  other  ingenious  he- 
ralds, who  did  not  omit  to  delineate  all  the 
armorial  portraits  which  they  found  in  the 
courfc  of  their  provincial  vifitations. 

In  the  old  church  at  Grrcenwich,  was  the 
Hkenefs  of  Humphrey,  duke  of  Gloucefter, 
with  his  furcoat  of  armorial  diftin<ftions.  No 
other  marks  can  pofitively  afcertain  the  re^ 
lemblance  of  other  founders  and  benefadlors^ 
ibmetimes  feen  at  parochial  churches. 

At  Balliol  and  Queen's  are  fbme  of  the 
moft  ancient  figures  of  ecclefiaflics  in  Ox- 
ford, and  at  All  Souls  are  fbme  fmall  whole- 
lengths,  well  executed,  and  certainly  of  the 
aera  of  the  founder,  archbifhop  Chichcley  ^. 

In  the  church  of  the  Priory  of  Little  Mal- 
vern, in  Worceflcrlhirc,  are  the  portraits  of 

P  Dugdale's  Warwickfliire. 
^  The  portraits  originally  placed  there,  were  thofe  of 
Edward  III.;  Henry  IV.  V.  and  VI.;  John  of  Gaunt ; 
John  Stratford  and  Henry  Chichely,  archbifbops  of  Can« 
tcrbury.    A.  Wood,  p.  4^6.  ^it.  Gutch,  ^    , 

I  Edwan} 
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Edward  IV.  his  queen,  Elizabeth  of  York, 
and  her  fifters,  which  arc  likcwife  fecn  in  a 
window"  contributed  by  that  monarch  to  Can- 
tcrbury  cathedral.  Sir  Reginald  Bray,  a  fa- 
vourite of  Henry  VII.  and  a  connoiflcur  in 
architedlure,  who  fuperintended  his  chapels 
at  W^eftrainftcr,  and  St.  George,  at  Windfor, 
built  likcwife  the  church  ef  Great  Malverne, 
where  he  placed  the  portraits  of  Henry  VII. 
his  queen,  prince  Arthur,  J.  Savage,  T.  Lo- 
veil,  and  himfelf,  all  in  furcoats  of  arms,  and 
very  richly  executed,  as  we  may  judge  from 
thofc  of  prince  Arthur  and  Sir  R.  Bray,  which 
only  have  efcapcd  demolition. 

The  w  indow  of  St.  Margaret's,  Weftmin- 
ftcr,  the  fubjed:  of  which  is  the  crucifixion, 
was  intended,  by  the  magiftrates  at  Dort,  as  ^ 
prefcnt  to  Henry  VII.  whofc  portrait  and 
that  of  his  royal  confort  are  introduced.  So 
excellent  is  this  performance,  that  five  vcars 
were  fpcnt  in  completing  it.  Having  been 
firlt  placed  in  Waltham  Abbey,  and  removed 
in  1540,  by  Henry  VIII.  to  the  chapel  of  his 
palace  at  New-hall,  in  Eflcx,  it  was  rcftorcd 
by  W.  Price,  for  Mr.  Conycrs,  of  Copthall, 
near  Epping,  and  purchafed  for  400/.  in  1758. 
The  fcries  of  windows  in  the  chapel  of  King's 

F  f  College, 
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College,  Cambridge,  each  of  which  exhibits 
a  parallel  ftory  from  the  Old  and  New  Tcf- 
tament,  are  likewife  of  this  age  ^  At  Bal- 
liol  College  are  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine (1529),  and  the  paffion,  refurreftion,  and 
afcenfion  of  Chrift,  by  an  unknown  artift, 
but  of  fufficient  merit  to  induce  the  founder 
of  Wadham  College  to  offer  200/.  for  them. 
Single  figures  of  faints  and  ecclefiaftics  were 
introduced  into  England  from  Normandy, 
and  executed  principally  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. Stained  glafs  was  brought  from  Rouen, 
in  13 1 7,  for  Exeter  cathedral,  the  weft  win- 
dow of  which  was  put  up  in  1390'.  The 
cathedral  of  Salifbury  is  laid  to  have  been 
furniflicd,  both  with  painted  ^  and  plain  glafs> 


'  111  Walpolo's  Anccd.  v.  i.  p.  173,  James  NIcholfon 
is  faid  to  covenant  for  eighteen  new  windows  at  King's 
College,  as  Bernard  Flower  had  done  at  Weftminfter. 
'J  he  rtory  of  Ananins  and  Sapphira  appears  to  have  been 
copied  from  Raffaellc's  Cartoons. 

^  Account  of  Exeter  cathedral,  publiflied  by  the  Society 
of  Antitj. 

'  S^^nincd  or  painted  glafs  was  anciently  called  **  royal," 
as  in  LidiMtc. 

**  In  her  oryall-wher  flic  was 
Clofyd  MTcll  with  roi:«l  i;ljs/' 

even 
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even  in  the  thirteenth  century,  foon  after  the 
ereftion  of  that  fplendid  pile,  and  the  win- 
dows at  New  College  and  Mcrton  are  cer- 
tainly contemporary  with  Edward  III. 

The  great  eaft  window  at  York  was  the 
work  of  Thomas  Thomplbn  of  Coventry,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  when  it  is  probable, 
that  the  art  had  exifted  in  Eiigland  at  leaft 
for  one  century ".  Glafiers  (if  they  deferve 
not  the  name  of  artifts),  who  compofed  figures 
and  hiftories,  were  cftabliflied  in  London, 
Southwark,  Coventry,  Briftol,  and  York,  of 
whom  there  arc  various  notices  adduced,  and 
cigrccments  with  them  recited  by  Mr.  Wal* 
pole,  in  his  Anecdotes  of  Painting. 

I  am  inclined  to  think,  from  the  contract 
made  between  benefaftors  to  ecclefiaftical 
buildings  in  the  middle  centuries  after  the 
conqueft,  that  the  glafiers  fumilhed  the  ftain- 
ed  glafs,  which  was  cut  into  various  fliapes, 
and  inclofed  with  lead  as  the  colours  were 
required  \     The  pattern  or  defign  from  which 

the 

u  Drake's  Eborac.  p.  527. 
^  Dugdale  recites  the  prices  of  ftaincd  glafs.     In  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  arms  and  poefies  put  up  in 
Chriftchurch-hall  coft 

F  f  2  Forty 
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the  windows  were  compofed,  were  firft  givca 
by  the  fame  artifts  who  painted  the  walls  in 
frefco. 

The  ftained  glafs  in  the  church  of  Fair- 
ford,  in  Glouceftcrfliire,  has  long  been  the 
boaft  of  that  county.  About  the  year  1492, 
John  Tame,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  London, 
took  a  Spanifli  veflel  bound  from  a  Flemifh 
port  for  South  America,  laden  with  this  trea- 
fure  ;  and  according  to  the  expenlive  piety  of 
thofe  days,  founded  a  church  of  very  regular 
Gothick,  for  its  reception.  There  are  twen- 
ty-five of  thefe  highly  embcllilhcd  windows, 
the  beft  of  which  is  the  third,  in  the  north 
aifle.  The  fubjeift  is  the  falutation  of  the 
virgin,  in  which  is  a  fine  architecflural  per- 
fpeftive  of  the  temple.  The  great  windows, 
both  eaft  and  weft,  retain  their  original 
perfection  :  of  the  firft  mentioned,  tlie  fubjc<^t 
is  Chrift's  triumphant  entry  into  Jcrufalem, 
in  which  the  effeft  of  the  crimfon  velvet  and 
gilding  is  truly  furprifing ;  and  the  ftory  of 
the  other  is   the  laft  Judgment.      Gothick 

Forty-fevcn  Arms. 15  13     8 

Two  hundred  and  forty-fix  Devices.  .12     6     o 

27  19     8 
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fancy  has  been  indulged  to  the  extreme  in 
thefe  defigns,  which  arc  at  once  horrible  and 
hidicrous.  So  brilliant  are  the  colours,  and 
fo  delicate  the  drapery  of  the  fmaller  figures 
in  this  aflemblagc,  that  an  equally  interefting 
fpecimen  of  ancient  art  will  rarely  be  found 
in  England,  or  on  the  Continent. 

We  can  trace  the  Invention  of  flained  glafs 
to  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries.  In 
Italv,  the  walls  of  their  churches  arc  adorned 
with  mofaic  or  paintings  in  frcfco,  and  the 
windows  are,  in  general,  fmall,  and  a  minor 
part  only  of  internal  architefture :  but  in 
that  ftylc  which  the  Italians  denominate  '*  il 
gottlco  tedeico,"  they  occupy  a  principal  di- 
vifion  of  the  whole  ftruAure ;  and  therefore 
were  made  the  receptacles  of  the  moft  fplen- 
^-lid  ornament.  I  negleded  no  opportunity 
in  my  tour  on  the  Continent,  of  examining 
Cxothlck  churches  as  they  occurred.  At 
Bruifels  and  Ratifbon,  the  ftalned  ghifs  is  par- 
ticularly fine.  Neither  at  Rome,  nor  in  other 
Italian  cities  could  I  difcover  anv  ^  decorations 

of 

y  There  is  fomc  flained  glafs  in  the  Duomo  at  Florence, 
and  welearn  that  the  great  window  in  the  choir  of  the  Duoitjo 
at  Orvietto,  was  painted  by  Francefco  di  Autonio,  a  Cif- 
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of  this  kind,  which  had  a  great  degree  of  me- 
rit, excepting  in  the  convent  of  Santa  Maria 
Novella,  at  Florence,  where  they  nearly  re- 
femble  thofe  at  Fairford,  both  in  delign  and 
execution.  There  is  a  tradition  that-  the  fa- 
mous Albert  Durer  fumifticd  the  latter  draw- 
ings, which  will  not  bear  the  teft  of  chrono- 
logy, for  he  was  not  twenty  years  old  when 
thefe  windows  were  put  up,  nor  it  is  proba-. 
ble  that  he  had  then  attained  to  fucb  profi- 
ciency. 

In  the  parifh  church  of  Buckland,  near 
Campden,  in  Gloucefterfhire,  are  three  well- 
preferved  compartments  of  ftained  glafs,  re- 
prefcnting  the  feven  facraments  of  the  Ro- 
milh  religion.  The  firft  compartment  con- 
tains fix,  the  fecpnd  two,  and  the  third  nine 
figures. 

It  will  be  deplored  by  the  lovers  of  ecclefi- 
aftic  magnificence,  that  during  the  civil  com- 
motions in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  to 
prevent  the  facrilegious  deftruAion  commit- 
ed  by  Cromwell's  foldiers,  whofe  rage  againft 

tercian  monk  of  that  city,,  in  1377.  **  Fra  Francefco  mo- 
naco  Cillercienfe,  per  mano  del  quale  dovcvano  deplngcrfi 
i  vetri  del  fincftrone  del  coro."  Storia  del  Duora.  di  Or- 
vicUo,  p.  J 26,     Qto.  1 791, 

painted 
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painted  windows  was  infatiablc  *,  that  fo  little 
opportunity  or  ikill  was  found  by  many  who 
wiflied  to  prcferve  thefe  valuable  decorations, 
after  the  reftoration.  Some  care  was  taken 
to  replace  the  fra^ftured  pieces,  or  fuch  as  had 
been  concealed  in  a  more  perfect  ftate,  in 
their  original  ftations,  fo  as  to  complete  their 
dcfigns.  But  it  muft  be  confefTcd,  that  the 
perfons  employed  either  defpaired  of  fuccefs, 
or  were  extremely  incompetent ;  and  there- 
fore fitted  the  pieces  together  in  hafte,  and 
without  arrangement.  Fortunately  for  this 
venerable  art,  more  tafte  and  more  patience 
have  been  exerted  in  our  own  times,  and  ar- 
tifts  have  been  found,  who  under  the  direc- 
tion of  connoiflcurs  have  foccecdcd  admirably 
in  reftoring  them  to  their  priftine  beauty. 

Dr.  Lockman  in  1774,  made  up  of  frag- 
ments the  great  weft  window  at  Windfor ; 
and  two  of  fingular  efFed:  have  been  dcfigncd 
and  finifhed  at  Cirenceftcr  in  Glouccftcrfhire, 


*  The  foldicrs  were  particularly  rcandaHzed  by  figures 
at  Magdalene  and  Trinity  Colleges,  which  they  broke  by 
jumping  on  them  in  their  jack- boots. 


nee  fan  a  rurfusy  nee  fcneftram 


C.iucafix  hanc  maculeoc  volucrcs!  Mus.  Anclic. 
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by  the  prefent  ingenious  director  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Antiquaries,  who  has  fuperintendcd 
their  completion  with  equal  induftry  and 
judgment. 


\ 

I 

> 
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After  the  reformation  in  England,  wc 
may  trace  a  new  a^ra  of  ftaincd  glafs,  which 
may  be  faid  to  have  commenced  with  the 
ieventeenth  century.  The  prejudices  of  the 
fir  ft  reformers  having  relaxed  in  certain  points, 
relative  to  the  internal  decoration  of  churches, 
the  introduction  of  fo  fplendid  a  mafs  of 
ornament  and  of  one  fo  con^jenial  with  the 
architecture  ftill  remaining,  was  no  longer 
profcribcd  by  a  pofitive  injunction.  Our 
commercial  intercourfe  with  the  low  coun- 
tries, where  the  arts  had  bccran  to  flourifli, 
and  where  a  fchool  of  painting  had  been 
eftabllfhed,  facilitated  the  acquirement  of 
ftaincd  glafs,  which  emerging  from  its  former 
rudenefs,  now  exhibited  a  certain  regularity 
of  dciiixn.  Durln'ji;  the  reiecns  of  Elizabeth 
and  James  I.   'armorial  bearings   and   *'fmall 

portraits 

*  The  Enrl  of  Shrev/fbury's  hoiifc  In  Bro.id  Street, 
Loiulon,  was  fo  ornaLncntcd  in  the  rci^n  of  Q.  Elizabeth. 
Lodge's  Illuftrations,  v.  ii.  p.  209. 

^  There  arc  fmall  portraits  of  Charles  I.  and  Henrietta 

(•633) 
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portraits  in  circles,  were  the  ufual  decoration 
of  the  bay  windows  in  the  great  manerial 
halls;  but  complete  fcriptural  hiftories  in 
which  the  figures  were  well  defigned  and 
grouped,  were  rarely  feen  excepting  in  the 
private  chapels,  in  the  houfes  of  nobility^. 

About 

{ 1^33)  ^^  Magdalene  and  Wadham  colleges ;  and  thofe  of 
founders  at  Brazenofe  and  St.  John's.  Archbifhop  Laud 
in  1634  fct  up  painted  windows  at  Lambeth  and  Croydon, 
Rufliworth,  V.  ii.  p.  273. 

^  Mr.  T.  Warton,  in  his  life  of  Sir  T.  Pope,  8vo.  p. 
J 6,  mentions,  that  James  Nicholfon  was  a  glafs  (lainer, 
much  employed  in  the  i6th  century  ;  and  Mark  Willcms 
who  died  in  1561,  is  recorded  in  Walpole's  Anecdotes,  as 
fupplying  the  glafs  (lainers  and  arras  makers  of  that  time 
with  defjgns  for  their  feveral  works. 

The  mod  eminent  ftaincrs  in  glafs,  in  Germany,  France, 
and  the  low  countries,  have  been  Luca  Van  Leydcn,  1530. 
John  Poft  of  Harlaem,  1520.  Dirk  and  Wouter  Crabeth, 
who  jointly  finifhed  a  window  at  Gouda  in  Holland,  1567. 
Peter  Matfys  and  John  Van  Bronkhorft,  1630.  Jacob 
Vander  Ulft,  1630.  Abraham  Diepenbeck,  a  pupil  of 
'Rubens,  is  mentioned  witli  great  praifc  by  Sandrart.  Peter 
Kouwhcrn  and  Peter  Holllcin,  1650.  In  France,  Jean 
Coufin,  in  1580,  ftaincd  the  windows  in  tlic  chapel  of 
St.  Gervais,  Paiis.  Pinegrier,  in  the  Orleans  chapel  in  the 
church  of  the  Cclcftines  at  Paris,  has  painted  in  the  windows 
a  feries  of  the  kings  and  queens  of  France  in  the  habits  of 
the  times  from  Charles  V.  (1363)  to  Henry  II.  (1559). 

"Edward  Rowe,  glafs  painter,  died  in  London  in  1763. 

John 
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About  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  James  L 
Bernard  Van  Linge,  a  Fleming,  is  fuppolcd 
to  have  fetted  in  England;  but  was  at  all 
events  the  father  of  glafs  painting,  in  its  re- 
newed and  improved  ftate,  in  this  kingdom. 

Mr.  Walpole  remarks  concerning  the  po- 
pular notion,  that  the  art  was  totally  loft  to 
us,  was  founded  in  ignorance  of  the  true  faft ; 
it  was  indeed  dormant,  but  never  cxtin^l. 
For  there  is  no  great  interruption  in  the 
chain  of  its  chronological  hiftory  to  the  pre- 
fcnt  day. 

The  moft  ancient  work  of  Bernard  Van 
Linge  which  I  have  been  able  to  authenticate 
by  his  name,  and  a  date  i6z2f  exhibits  the  t^'pes 
and  hiftory  of  our  Saviour  at  Wadham  col- 
lege, for  which  the  donor,  according  to  a 
tradition,  perhaps  amplified,  is  faid  to  have 
given  150Q/.  There  is  reafon  likewife  to 
fuppofe  that  fbme  figures,  dated  161 6,  were  by 

John  Stephen  Liotard  painted  on  glafs  which  could  be 
viewed  only  in  a  darkened  room ;  the  cfFe<^  of  the  light  and 
fhade  was  furprifing,  but  a  mere  curiofity.  Monf.  Perra- 
che  finifhed  fniall  pieces  moft  beautifully.  The  late  H. 
Key,  Efq.  of  Hatfield-houfe  near  Wakefield,  in  Yorkftiire, 
praf^ifcd  ftaining  on  glafe  very  fuccefsfully.  He  excelled 
in  minute  fubjects,  fuch  as  flowers,  butterflies,  &c. 

the 
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the  fame  artift.  Vertue  collected  no  notices 
of  Bernard  Van  Linge,  nor  have  we  proof 
that  he  redded  in  England,  Notwithftanding, 
from  internal  evidence,  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  the  fevcn  windows  at  Lincoln  col- 
lege given  by  Archbifliop  Williams,  dated  in 
1629,  30,  and  31,  and  faid  to  have  been 
brought  from  Italy,  were,  in  fa<ft,  the  work  of 
Bernard  Van  Linge.  A  good  effcS:  of  glafs 
windows  in  the  archite<fture  is  often  repeated. 
Induftrious  and  accurate  as  Vertue  is  in  his 
refearches  after  painters  in  oil,  he  is  ftill  filent 
refpeAing  Abraham  Van  Linge,  who  was 
probably  the  fon  of  the  former,  whofe  numer- 
ous and  extenfivc  works  muft  have  required 
his  refidcnce  here;  and  it  is  a  fair  conjefture, 
that  we  owe  to  him  the  continuation  of  this 
moft  fafcinating  art,  under  the  aufpiccs  of 
Charles  the  firll,  who  gave  a  charter  to  the 
artifts. 

At  Chrift  Church,  he  finiflicd  the  fubjcd:s 
of  Jonah,  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  Chrift 
with  the  doctors,  with  the  fcvcral  dates,  163 1, 
1634,  and  1640;  Philip  and  the  Eunuch  at 
Balliol  in  1637;  twelve  compartments  of  a 
window  at  Hatficid,  and  a  window  at  Wrox- 
ton  ;   Lord  Guildford's,   in  Oxfordfhire ;    the 

llcfurrcdlion 
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Rcfurrccllon  at  Queen's  college  1635,  and 
w  indows  at  Univcrfity  college  and  Lincoln's 
Inn  chapel  1641,  with  another  at  Petcrhoufe, 
Cambridge.  In  this  enumeration,  a  fcries  of 
his  works  is  merely  attempted;  many  were 
probably  deilroyed  foon  after  they  were  fi- 
nifhed;  and  fome  which  ftill  remain  and  arc 
duly  authenticated,  may  have  cfcaped  mjr 
notice''. 

Upon  Van  Linge's  leaving  England,  or  his 
death,  the  art  was  dormant.  Thole  who  were 
employed  to  refit  the  mutilated  windows 
after  the  reftoration,  were  incapable  of  any 
original  work ;  and  the  firft  evidence  that 
occurs  of  any  good  artift  is  of  Henry  Giles  of 
York,  who  appears  to  have  eftablifhed  a  fchool 
of  glafs  painting  there,  which  continued  its 
reputation  for  more  than  a  century.  He 
finifned  a  window  -at  Univerfitv  collccrc  dated 
1 687.  William  Price,  the  elder,  was  his  moft 
able  fcholar  and  fucceflbr,  who  firll:  acquired 

<*  The  portraits  of  J.  King,  the  laft  prior  of  Ofcncy  and 
£;il  Ei(hop  of  Oxford,  with  a  view  of  Ofeney  in  ruins, 
taken  from  a  print  in  the  Monailicm,  were  probably  by  the 
elder  Van  Linge.  There  are  faints  with  very  rich  cano- 
pies, wiiich  were  certainly  brought  from  that  abbey  .when 
deftroycd. 

fame 
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fame  by  his  nativity,  after  Thornhill,  at  Chrift 
Church,  in  1696.  He  then  ftaincd  the  life 
of  Chrift,  in  fix  compartments,  at  Mcrton  in 
1702*;  which  performance  lofes  much  of  its 
beauty  and  cffcA  by  having  each  compart- 
ment inclofed  in  a  frame  of  glaring  yellow 
glafs,  which  was  a  mere  conceit,  and  certain- 
ly an  unfuccefsful  experiment.  His  brother, 
Jolhua  Price,  reftorcd,  with  great  fucceis,  the 
windows  at  Queen's  college,  originally  done 
by  Abraham  Van  Linge,  which  had  been 
broken  by  the  Puritans.  The  prcfent  date  is 
1715.  The  Chiaro-fcuro  figures  of  apoftles 
and  prophets  in  the  chapel  at  Magdalene  arc 
by  his  hand. 

In  the  cathedral  at  Chrift  Church  is  a  fin- 
gular  curiofity;  it  is  a  fmall  window  repre- 
fenting  St.  Peter  and  the  angel,  dated  1700 ; 
and,  as  the  infcription  imports,  ftained  by 
P.  Oliver,  when  feventy  years  old.  Asa  work 
of  merit,  it  will  attrad:  notice,  and  there  are 
grounds  for  conjecture,  that  this  artift  was  con- 
ned:ed  with  the  inimitable  miniature  painters, 
who  were  patronifcd  by  Lord  Arundel,  and 

^  For  this  window  Price  received  260/. 

who 
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who  gave  fo  much  luftre  to  the  age  6£  Charles 
the  firft. 

William  Price,  the  younger,  was  employed 
for  the  windows  in  Wcftminftcr  Abbey, 
which  were  voted  by  parliament,  and  were 
put  up  in  1722  and  1735.  For  the  chapel  at 
Winton  college  he  ftained  a  window  of  the 
genealogy  of  Chrift,  and  feveral  at  New  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  which  he  had  procured  from 
Flanders,  originally  taken  from  dciigns  by 
Rubens  and  his  fcholars,  were  in  a  great  de- 
gree made  pcrfccl  by  him.  Bifhop  Benfon 
procured  by  his  hand,  the  fubjc<fl  of  the  re- 
furred:ion,  for  the  window  of  his  private  cha- 
pel in  the  palace  at  Gloucefter.  But  his 
chief  merit  was  in  his  defigns  and  arrangement 
of  mofaic,  of  which  there  are  many  fpccimens 
at  Strawberry  hill,  which  are  examples  of  fkill 
and  taffce.  The  Herbert  family  in  a  clofet 
at  Wilton,  after  the  coftumc  of  the  earlier 
centuries,  are  by  his  hand. 

Of  this  fchool,  eftabliflied  at  York,  was 
William  Peckitt,  whofc  proficiency  was  infe- 
rior to  that  of  his  predecclTors,  and  who  pro- 
duced only  an  extreme  brilliancy  of  colours. 
Between    the    years     J765    and    1777,    he 

finifhed 
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finifiicd  the  windows  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
chapel  at  New  College,  with  arbitrary^  por- 
traits of  the  canonized  worthies  of  the  church. 
In  1767,  he  put  up  at  Oriel  college  a  win- 
dow of  the  prefentation  of  Chrift  in  the  tem- 
ple, from  a  defign  of  Dr.  Wall  of  Worcefter, 
a  phyfician  who  amufed  himfelf  by  painting. 
In  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
he  painted  a  window  from  a  defign  of  Cipriani, 
the  fubjcft  of  which  is  the  Britilh  Minerva 
prefcnting  Bacon  and  Newton  to  his  prefent 
majcfty.  It  has  1 40  fquare  feet  of  glafs,  and 
coft  500/. 

In  this  reign  a  new  ftyle  of  ftaining  glafs 
has  originated,  which  is  the  boaft  and  pecu- 
liar invention  of  our  own  artifts, 

**  From  the  broad  window's  height 
"  To  add  new  luftre  to  religious  light, 
"  To  bid  that  pomp  with  purer  radiance  fhine/^ 

T.  Warton. 

The  deviation  from  the  hard  outline  of  the 
early   Florentine   or   Flcmifli   fchobls  to   the 

*"  Shapes,  tliat  witli  one  broad  glare  tlvj  gazer  flrikc — 
Kings,  hiiliops,  nuns,  apofilcs  all  alike,  &c. 
Ye  colours  tliat  the  unwarv  iiAn  amaze, 
i\nd  only  dazz.Ic  in  the  noontide  blaze. 

T.  Warton. 

correct 
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cotfcft  contour  of  Michelagnoulo,  or  the 
gorgeous  colours  of  Rubens,  is  not  more  de- 
cidedly marked,  than  the  defign  and  execu- 
tion of  the  Vanlinges  and  Prices,  and  the 
mafterly  performances  of  Jarvis.  A  ftriking 
deficiency  in  the  compofition  of  the  early 
artifts,  was  the  neceffity  of  furrounding  the 
different  colours  of  which  the  figures  confifted 
with  lead,  and  deftroying,  by  that  means,  the 
harmony  of  the  outline.  Harfhnefs  was  the 
unavoidable  efFe<5l  which  they  knew  not  ci-. 
ther  how  to  correft*,  or  obviate. 

Jarv4s,  who,  a  few  months  fince,  has  paid 
the  debt  to  nature,  was  firfl  diftinguifhed  for 
exquifitely  finifhing  fmall  fubjecfls.  At  Lord 
Cremorne's  villa,  Chelfea,  is  the  moft  com- 
plete colleAion  of  his  early  works,  confiding 
of  about  twenty  pieces.  The  interior  of  Go- 
thick  chapels  and  caftlcs  is  exhibited  with 
rays  of  funfhine,  producing  the  richcfl  efFc<ft. 

In  priority  of  excellence,  if  not  of  time,  the 
firfl  is  the  great  weftern  window  of  the  chapel 
at  New  College,  Oxford^. 

The 

1^  This  admirable  piece  of  art  was  completed  in  1787. 
The  total  expence  of  the  upper  compartment  was  11 08/. 
and  of  the  lower  820/.    £ir  Jofhna's  painting^  are  divided 

C  g  amongiV 
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The  defign  was  made  by  Sir  Jofhua  Rey- 
nolds, and  is  divuicd  into  two  parts.  In  the 
lower  compartments  are  placed  upon  pedef^ 
tals,  in  chiaro-fcuro,  fcvcn  female  figures, 
larger  than  life,  reprefenting  the  chriflian 
graces  and  the  cardinal  virtues.  It  is  diffi^ 
cidt  to  determine,  which  of  thcfc  may  clain^ 
the  higheft  merit.  Temperance  and  Charity 
are  generally  preferred  ;  but  Sir  Jofhua  him- 
felf  gave  the  decided  palm  to  the  figure  of 
Hope,  reaching  forward  to  heaven. 

The  middle  compartment  of  the  higher 
divifion  reprcfents  the  Nativity,  the  leading 
idea  of  which  is  evidently  taken  from  tlie 
celebrated  "  notte*'  of  Correggio,  at  Modena. 

Antonio  Raffaelle  Mengs  likewife  availed 
himfelf  of  that  matchlefs  compofition  in  the 
Nativity,  which  he  painted  for  the  king  of 
Spain*s  coUedlion,  in  which  the  whole  breathes 
gaiety  and  cheerfulnefs,  in  contraft  to  the 
Crucifixion.     Sir  Jofhua  has  introduced  por- 

« 

traits  of  himfelf  and  Jarvis,  as  ihepherds,  a 

amongfl  feveral  proprietors.  The  Duke  of  Rutland  has 
rlie  Nativity,  for  which  he  paid  800/.;  the  Duke  of  Portland 
fomeofthe  accompaniments,  bequeathed  to  him  by  Sir 
Jofliua;  and  Lord  JnChiquin  the  others,  with  the  fevcn 

figures. 

.  .       .       '  bint 
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hint  pofliibly  taken  from  the  pI6hire  above 
mentioned,  in  which  Mengs  has  done  the 
fame.  On  either  fide  of  the  great  center- 
piece, are  accompaniments  formed  by  beauti- 
ful groupes  of  fliepherds  and  boys  with  flam- 
beaus, and  over  all,  an  angel  repoling  upon 
clouds,  with  a  fcroU  bearing  a  paffage  from 
holy  writ. 

Mr.  T.  Warton's  elegant  verfes  to  Sir 
Jofliua  Reynolds*"  contain  fo  ample  a  defcrip- 
tion  and  fb  juft  a  panegyrickj  that  humbler 
praife  is  neceflarily  precluded.  A  new  and 
peculiar  efTedl  firft  attempted  by  Jarvis,  he 
has  marked  with  precifion : 

"  Twixt  light  and  fliade  the  tranfitory  ftrife." 
and, 

^^  Her  dark  illumination  wide  flie  flung 
With  new  folemnityi*' 

than  which  nothing  can  be  more  poetical  and 
true. 

Another  fine  work  of  Jarvis,  aflbciated 
with  his  moft  fuccefsful  pupil  Forreft,  is  the 
great  eaftern  window  in  St.  George's  chapel 

h  Verfes  to  Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds  on  the  painted  window 
at  New  College,  quarto,  1782. 

Gg  z  at 
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at  Windfor.  The  lubjeft  dcfigned  by  Weil  is 
the  Relurreftion,  which  is  difpofcd  in  three 
grand  compartments'. 

Bcfide  this,  Forrcft  has  finifhed  three  other 
windowsjwhich  add  to  the  late  embelliftiments 
of  that  fingularly  elegant  chapel.  They  are  the 
Angel's  Appearance,  the  Nativity,  and  the  Wife 
Men's  Offering,  all  likewife  from  the  pencil  of 
Weft,  which  are  dated  1792,  94,  and  96, 
The  Crucifixion  by  the  fame  artifts,  and  deA 
tined  for  the  fame  ftrufture,  is  now  advanc- 
ing towards  completion. 

In  1776^  Pcarfon  ftaincd  the  chapel  win- 
dow of  Brazenofe  College,  Oxford,  from  car- 
toons by  Mortimer,  of  Chrift  and  the  four 
Evangelifts.  This  is  his  moft  confiderablc 
work.  His  wife*^,  Mrs.  Pearfon,  has  difcover- 
cd  an  equal  genius,  and  they  have  jointly 
executed  numerous  fmall  pieces  of  very  great 
merit,  which  having  been  publicly  exhibited, 
were  finally  difpofed  of  by  au<ftion  in  1797. 
One  of  the  moft  corrcft  and  beautiful  of  them  ^ 
the  Aurora  of  Guido,  is  now  at  Arundel  caftle^ 

Of 

*  It  is  faid  to  have  coft  4000  /. 

^  Mrs.  Lawrie,  another  female  artift,  promifcs  con(i- 

able  eminence  in  glafs  ftainlng,  when  improved  by  pra£kice» 

I  At  this  time  rifing  under  the  aufpices  and  by  the  fole 

archite£lure  of  his  Grace  Charles  Duke  of  Norfolk.     To 

the 
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Of  modem  proficients  in  this  exquifite  art 
one  of  the  moft  eminent  is  Eginton,  who  is 
eftablifhed  at  Handfworth  near  Birmingham. 

His  excellence  has  been  progreffive,  and  his 
induftry  has  been  duly  encouraged,  for  nearly 
fifty  confiderable  works  by  his  hand,  are  a 
very  creditable  proof  of  both.  At  Magdalene 
College,  Oxford,  he  has  reftored  the  great 
weft  window  of  the  general  refurre<ftion,  ori- 
ginally done  in  chiaro-fcuro  by  Schwartz, 
from  which  an  engraving  has  been  taken  by 
Sadcler.  Eight  other  windows  have  likewifc 
been  lately  put  up  by  him  in  the  ante-chapel, 
in  which  arc  whole  length  portraits,  in  their 
proper  habits,  of  Wykeham,Wayneflete,  Wol- 
fcy,  and  Fox,  all  Bifhops  of  Winton.  The 
chiaro-fcuro  has  a  warm  biftrc  tint.  To  no- 
ticc  fome  of  the  moft  remarkable  for  extent 
and  ingenuity,  I  fliould  felcft  the  Refurredlion 
at  Salisbury  Cathedral,  defigned  by  Sir  Jofhua 
Reynolds;  the  fame  fubj eft  at  Litchfield;  the 
banquet  given  by  king  Solomon  to  the  queen 

the  defignsy  as  much  as  to  the  patronage  of  the  Earls  of 
Pcmhroke  and  Burlington,  Britain  is  proud  to  owe  the  in- 
trodu£lion  of  claffical  architeflure,  as  the  Gothick  will  its 
reftoration  in  all  its  varieties,  to  the  noble  pofleflbr  of  Arun* 
id 

Gg3  of 
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of  Shcba,  from  a  piAurc  by  Hamilton,  at 
Arundel  caftle;  the  Gonverfion  of  St.  Paul 
and  his  Reftoration  to  fight  at  St,  PauVs  church, 
Birmingham;  Chrift  bearing  his  crofs,  fron^ 
Moralez,  at  Wanfted  church,  Eflex;  and  one 
of  his  lateft  and  moft  perfeft  performances, 
the  Spirit  of  a  child  in  the  prefence  of  the 
Almighty,  from  a  painting  by  Peters,  in  a 
chapel  at  Great  Barrs  in  StafFordfhire. 

Glafs  is  the  moft  perfcft  vehicle  both  of 
found  and  colour.  How  exquifitely  refined 
are  the  tones  of  the  harmonica  or  mufical 
glafles  when  touched  with  delicacy  and  (kill ! 
and  how  much  have  the  moft  cxpreflive  tint$ 
of  Reynolds  and  Weft  gained,  by  their  being 
transfufed  over  the  furfacc  of  the  "  ftoried 
window!" 


t» 
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SECTION     III. 


It  has  been  juftly  remarked  by  foreigners, 
that  the  Englifh  have  ever  been  more  partial 
to  portraits,  than  any  other  nation*.  In  the 
carlieft  introduftion  of  painting  into  England, 
family  groupcs  or  iingle  heads  were  the  fblc 
employment  of  the  artifls. 

Any  preliminary  obfervations,  before  I  pro* 
ceed  to  notice  a  few  of  the  more  curious  fpe- 
cimens  of  this  kind  of  limning,  are  totally 
luperfeded  by  Walpole's  Anecdotes;  which 
abound  in  fatisfadory  information  and  judici- 
ous remarks,  to  which  I  am  frequently  in- 
debted, if  for  reference  only. 

■  Several  portraits  and  family  pieces  of  great  curiofity  are 
prefcrved,  the  painters  of  which  are  not  authenticated.  A 
portrait,  called  Henry  IV.  at  Hampton  Court,  Hereford- 
{hire,  but  more  probably  an  Earl  of  Arundel,  the  Cli fiord 
family  at  Chifwick,  faid  to  be  by  John  Ab-Eyk,  and  Hen- 
ry Pcrc)%  the  great  Earl  of  Northumberland,  at  Petworth 
are  well  worthy  notice^ 

G  g  4  Mabufe 
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Mabufc  was  certainly  the  firft  painter  of 
merit,  who  was  encouraged  by  profpe6ls  of 
patronage  to  viiit  this  country.  Two  of  his 
works  now  remaining,  are  highly  iinifhed. 
The  children  of  Henry  VIJ,  Prince  Arthur, 
Prince  Henry,  and  the  Princefs  Margaret,  at 
Windlbr\  and  the  marriage  of  Henry  VU. 
and  Elizabeth  of  York,  once  in  the  cabinet  of 
Lord  Pomfret  at  E^fton  Nefton,  and  now  at 
Strawberry-hill  % 

In  thofe  excurfions  which  Mr.  Pennant 
rendered  fo  interefting  to  the  lovers  of  anti- 
quity, he  was  a  happy  illuftrator  of  many  for^ 
gotten  fpecimens  of  the  early  painters  of  por- 
trait, now  fb  frequently  expofed  to  the  varia-^ 
tion,  if  not  to  the  inclemency,  of  our  climate, 
in  the  very  many  forfaken  or  dilapidated  pro-r 
vinpial  houfes  of  our  nobility  and  gentry. 


^  Of  this  pifturc  there  were  four  copies,  or  propably  re- 
petitions, by  himfclf. 

c  Of  feveral  extremely  curious  hiftorical  pieces,  fuch  as 
♦•  Ic  champ  de  drap  d*or ;"  the  embarkation  of  Henry  VIII, ; 
the  battle  of  the  fpurs  at  Pavia,  now  at  Windfor;  the  inter- 
view between  Henry  VIII.  and  Anne  of  Cleeves  at 
Greenwich,  now  Mr.  Fountainc's  at  Narford,  or  of  others 
at  Pcnfliurft,  and  thofe  once  at  Cowdry,  jt  woul4  not  he 
cafy  to  afccrtain  the  maftcr. 

IfhaU 
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I  fhall  attempt  in  a  fummary  manner  a 
view  of  portrait  painting  from  the  beginning 
of  the  iixteenth  to  the  end  of  the  fcventeenth 
century.  For  the  moft  complete  collection 
of  the  works  of  the  painters  who  flourifhed 
during  that  period^  the  following  refidences 
are  the  moft  worthy  infpcAion. 

Of  the  royal  family  of  England  the  moft 
valuable  arc  at  Kenfington;  of  the  Fitz  Alans 
and  Howards  at  Arundel  caflle;  of  the  So- 
xncrfets  at  Badminton;  of  the  Veres  at  Wel- 
beck;  of  the  Percys  and  Seymours  at  Pet- 
worth  ;  the  Thynncs  at  Longleat,  and  at  Pen- 
fhurft  of  the  Sidneys,  though  there  is  no  like- 
nefs  of  the  illuitrious  Sir  Philip  in  that  an- 
cient manfion. 

A  Kingfwefton  is  a  fcries  of  the  Cliffords, 
Crom wells,  and  Southwells;  atWrcftofthe 
Greys;  atGorhambury  of  the  Bacons;  at  Ditch- 
ley  of  the  Lees;  at  Chatfworth  and  Hardwick 
of  the  Cavcndilhes  and  Talbots;  and  of  the 
Ruflells  at  Wooburn  Abbey.  All  thcfe  which 
ftrongly  recur  to  my  rccolledlion,  without  dif- 
paragement  of  oihers  which  are  lefs  known, 
contain  the  beft  works  of  the  matters  who 
were  patronifed  by  the  court  and  the  nobility, 
from  the  tiqae  of  Hans  Holbein  to  that  of  Sir 

Peter 
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peter  Leley.  Holbein  was  invited  to  Englanc} 
ather  by  Henry  Fitz  Alan,  Eiarl  of  Arundel,  or 
Henry  Howard,  E^rl  of  Surrey,  who  had  fcen 
and  admired  his  works  at  Baflc,  returning 
from  Italy;  but  it  is  allowed  that,  amongft 
the  nobility,  his  principal  patron  was  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  whofe  portrait  is  at  Norfolk- 
houie,  and  another  at  Windfor.  After  his 
eftablifhment  in  the  court  of  Henry  VIII.  he 
drew  many  portraits,  but  of  thofe  attributed 
to  him,  fome  have  no  prctcnfions  to  his 
genuine  ftyle,  and  are  only  fanftioned  by  long 
edition.     His  public  works*^  in  England  are 

*  I.  Henry  VIII.  giving  the  charter,  in  Surgeon's  hall. 
2.  Edward  VI.  delivering  the  charter  to  the  Lord  Mayor 
atBridewell.  3  and  4.  Two  large  allegorical  pi£tures  in  the 
Steel-yards.  Walpole's  Anecd.  Vol.  I.  p.  136.  The  fa- 
mily of  Sir  T.  More  is  in  difpute,  five  of  the  fix  exifting 
piftures  arc  certainly  not  by  Holbein.  Archbifliop  War- 
ham  at  Lambeth,  and  Erafaius  at  Longford  caftle,  are  un- 
doubted, and  moft  excellent.  For  the  laft-mentioncd  Lord 
Radnor  gave  no/,  ^s.  at  Dr.  Meade's  fale  in  1754. 

In  Holbein's  groupes  the  eyes  arc  all  turned  the  fame 
way,  and  the  profcfTional  drclfes  1i»rm  the  leading  difcrimi- 
nation.  Raffliclle's  two  portraits  ot  the  lawyers,  Bertolus 
and  Baldus,  in  the  Pamfili  palace  at  Rome,  have  black  caps 
upon  a  green  grounJ.  Holbein's  are  fo  perpetually.  Raf- 
faclle,  Titian,  and  Albert  Durcr,  ufed  gold  in  their  pii^ures  ; 
the  former  but  fparingly,  arid  in  compliance  with  a  prevail- 
ing cudom. 

fpur 
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four  only,  as  enumerated  by  Mr.  Walpolc^ 
which  are  rather  groupcs  of  portraits,  than 
hiftory.  Nothing  could  be  more  unfavour^ 
able  to  female  beauty,  than  the  drcfs  of  thoie 
times,  particularly  the  angular  coiffeur,  like  a 
Gothick  pediment,  and  the  fcrupulous  con-» 
cealment  of  the  hair.  Holbein's  men  arc 
therefore  much  more  charafteriftic  and  in- 
tcrefting,  than  his  ladies.  Even  his  Anna 
Boleyne  is  deficient  in  lovelineis,  as  he  has 
pourtrayed  her*'.  In  his  likenefs  of  Anne  of 
Cleves,  he  is  faid  to  have  facrificed  truth  to  flat- 
tery, yet  the  original,  in  the  poffeffion  of  Mr. 
Barret  of  Lee  in  Kent,  is  below  a  mediocrity 
of  beauty. 

A  moft  valuable  colleAion  of  ^olbein'3 
firft  (ketches,  upon  paper  with  crayons,  moft 
of  them  probably  taken  at  a  iingle  fitting,  and 
reprcfenting  perfons  of  quality  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  has  been  lately  publifhcd,  and 
engraven  as  fac  fimiles,  with  the  ftrcngth  and 

*  In  the  king  of  Spain's  coUe(^ion  is  a  head  of  Anna 
Boleyne  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  painted,  as  his  religious 
prejudices  reprefented  her,  with  a  meretricious  air. 

When  love  could  teach  a  monarch  to  be  Mnfe, 

Aa4  (ofpel  light  firft  bcaa'd  thfongh  Boltyoe^t  eyci.  Or  at. 

fpirit 
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fpirit  of  the  originals  ^  Wc  learn,  that  after 
the  demifc  of  Holbein,  they  were  fold  into 
France,  from  whence  they  were  brought,  and 
prefented  or  fold  to  Charles  I.  by  Moniicur 
de  Liencourt.  By  the  king  they  were  ex- 
changed with  William,  earl  of  Pembroke, 
for  a  Saint  George,  by  RafFaelle,  now  at  Pa- 
ris, which  had  belonged  to  Henry  VIII. 
Lord  Pembroke  gave  them  to  lyord  Arundel, 
who  had  previoufly  enriched  his  coUeftion 
with  many  of  Holbein*s  original  fketches, 
and  his  portrait  by  himfelf.  Upon  the  dif- 
pcriion  of  his  cabinet,  thefo  were  purchafod 
for  the  crown,  and  depofitcd  in  a  clofet  at 
Kenfington. 

^  Imitations  of  drawings  by  Holbein,  publiftied  by 
J.  Chambcrlaine,  Efq.  and  the  lives  by  Edmund  Lod^^c, 
Efq.  Lancafler  Herald,  in  imperial  folio,  began  in  1789, 
and  completed  in  179^.  Mr  C.  has  likewifc  given  to  the 
world  a  part  of  his  majefty's  colleftion  of  drawings  of  the 
Florentine  and  Venetian  fchools.  Thofe  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  appeared  in  1796,  whofe  works  were  collcfled  in 
thirteen  volumes,  and  by  him  bequeathed  to  Sig.  Mclzi. 
Three  volumes  became  the  property  of  Pompco  Leoni, 
one  of  which  is  conjeflured  to  have  been  procured  by  Lord 
Arundel,  when  embaflfador  to  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  \1. 
A^  1 63 3'  Engravings  from  the  deCgns  of  the  three  Ca- 
raccisy  which  were  began  in  1797,  are  now  completing. 

Merely 
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Merely  as  a  portrait  painter,  Titiano  Vc- 
ccUi  was  invited  to  England  by  king  Hen* 
ry  VIII.  through  the  agency  of  Henry  Fitz- 
alan,  earl  of  Arundel,  or  perhaps  from  a  mo- 
tive of  rivalry  to  Francis  I.  who  had  retained 
Primaticcio  at  his  court.  Whether  the 
terms  propofcd  were  inadequate  to  his  claims, 
or  that  he  thought  his  talents  for  hiftorical 
defign  would  be  depreciated  in  England, 
Titian  firmly  rejefted  the  overture. 

It  has  been  before  obferved,  that  the  attic 
ftory  of  the  Public  Schools  at  Oxford  has 
been  dedicated  to  the  reception  of  portraits. 
Another  very  ample  repofitory  is  the  great 
hall  at  Chriftchurch.  In  feveral  colleges 
are  fingle  portraits  of  merit.  The  plan  I 
(hall  purfue,  will  be  to  notice  each  mafter  in 
chronological  feries,  and  thofe  works  which 
have  a  ftronger  pretenfion  than  that  of  hav- 
ing been  merely  attributed  by  tradition.  The 
Oxford  collciftion  of  portraits  will  be  fpoken 
of  generally; — their  locality  will  be  eafily 
found. 

Thofe  of  the  founders  were  contributed  by 
their  feveral  colleges,  about  the  clofe  of  the  laft 
century,  when  the  gallery  was  refitted  in  its 

prcfent 
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prcfent  ftate.  Sunman  painted  the  majority 
of  them,  attempting  the  hard  manner  of  fomc 
of  the  originals,  which  he  copied,  and  in- 
dulging his  imagination «,  with  refpeft  to 
others.  As  very  fuperior  to  the  reft,  will  be 
obferved  the  portrait  of  Sir  T.  Pope,  which 
is  the  beft  of  the  four  copies  of  Holbein's 
pidure,  now  at  Lord  Guildford's,  at  Wrox- 
ton  ^ 

HOLBEIN. 

None  in  the  Pi6hire  Gallery  are  by  his  hand, 
but  in  the  Chapter- houfe,  at  Chriftchurch, 
there  are  two,  which  are  authenticated  as 

I  In  the  ferles  of  founders,  John  Balliol  is  the  real  por-^ 
trait  of  an  athletic  blackfmith,  and  Dervorguilla  of  Jenny 
Reekes,  a  celebrated  Oxford  beauty  of  that  day.  Sunman 
painted  a  very  fine  head  of  an  old  woman,  at  Wadham 
college.  He  was  the  competitor  of  Ryley,  and  left  Lon- 
don for  Oxford,  upon  Rylcy's  fuperior  fuccefs. 

^  Warton's  Life  of  Sir  T.  Pope,  8vo. 

At  Penfliurft  are  the  portraits  of  the  conftables  of 
Qucenborough  caflle,  from  Edvvard  III.'s  reign  to  the 
third  year  of  Henry  VII  [.  by  Lucas  Cornelii.  The  kings 
of  Scotland,  at  Holyrood-houfe,  are  all  by  one  hand,  and 
the  biihops  in  Chichefter  cathedral  were  painted  by  Bcr- 
nardi,  in  15 19;  confequently  all  of  them  imaginary  repre- 
fentations. 

6  having 
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having  belonged  to  Henry  VIII. 's  colleftion. 
Both  the  portraits  of  that  fovereign  and  Wol- 
fey,  at  Chriftchurch,  are  by  an  inferior  ar- 
tift.  The  portraits  of  Henry  at  Windfor  and 
Keniington,  and  thofe  of  himfelf  and  fon  at 
Petworth,  remove  all  doubt  on  that  fubjeft. 
There  is  a  copy  from  Holbein's  portrait,  at 
Knowle,  in  Kent ;  of  H.  Howard,  earl  of 
Surrey*,  and  another  of  Erafmus,  from  an 
original,  at  Badminton,  in  the  duke  of  Beau- 
fort's collcdion. 

Of  Lucas  de  Heere,  Sir  Antonio  More, 
CorncUus  Ketel,  and  Zucchero,  no  well  au- 
thenticated wrork  will  be  found  in  Oxford. 


*  Of  this  moft  accompli flied  and  injured  nobleman,  a 
cliaradtcr  is  very  ingcnioufly  given  by  Mr.  Walpole  in  his 
Royal  and  Noble  Authors,  vol.  i.  p.  96.  ad  edit,  and  a 
more  claflical  and  merited  encomium  by  ^\f.  T.  Warton, 
in  his  Hiftory  of  Poetry,  v.  iii.  feet.  19.  In  one  of  the 
cabinets  adjoining  to  the  Medicean  gallery  of  Florence,  I 
remarked  a  fmall  portrait  of  I^rd  Surrey,  with  his  arms  and 
an  infcription,  upon  a  filver  plate.  A  more  curious  portrait 
painted  by  Guillim  Streets,  with  emblematical  devices,  re- 
lative to  his  hiftory,  was  once  in  the  pofleffion  of  Sir  Ro- 
bert Walpole,  and  is  now  at  Arundel  caftle.  See  Wal- 
pole's  Anecd.  v.  i.  p.  207.  There  is  a  portrait  of  the  fair 
Geraldine  at  Woburn  Abbev. 


ISAAC 
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ISAAC    OLIVER. 

Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  a  large  oval  on  a 
blue  ground,  in  oil  colours.  At  Lord  Guild* 
ford's,  at  Wroxton,  are  four  iimilar  portraits 
of  perlbns  in  the  drefs  of  the  age.  Oliver's 
fame  as  a  miniaturift  is  fufficiently  known. 
His  moft  admired  work  of  the  three  brothers 
of  the  Browne  family,  at  Cowdry,  noticed  by 
Walpole,  was  dcftroyed  by  fire  in  i  yg^  ^, 

PAUL    VAN    SOMER. 

Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  1597.  Probably  one 
of  his  earlicft  pictures,  after  his  arrival  in 
England.  Lord  Arundel  was  his  firft  pa- 
tron ^ 

CORNELIUS    JANSEN. 

A  very  fine  half  length  of  Lake,  bifhop  of 
Bath  and  Wells,   at  New  College,  is  conjec- 

^  Account  of  Cowdry,  Mon.  Vetuft.  v.  iii. 
'  He  probably  owed  his  introduftion  into  this  country 
to  the  circumftance  of  having  painted  a  poi  trait  of  Hcnrv, 
Lord  Mai travcrs,  only  fon  of  the  earl  of  Arundel,  who 
died  at  BruflTels,  in  1557,  aged  19.  This  [.i^lure  is  like- 
wife  at  Arundel  caflle,     Walpole,  v.  i.  p.  225. 

3  turally 
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turally  by  his  hand.  There  arc  others  of  Sir 
H.  Wootton,  King  bifhop  of  London,  Cor- 
bet bilhop  of  Norwich  (1632),  and  Sir  Dud- 
ley Carleton  (1628),  which  are  not  unwor- 
thy of  his  pencil. 

Cornelius  Janfen  made  moft  of  his  dra- 
peries black,  which  is  likewifc  to  be  obfervcd 
in  feveral  of  the  portraits  of  Rubens  and  Van- 
dyke. 

It  fcems  to  add  roundnefs,  relief,  and  fpirit, 
to  the  figures  and  carnations.  He  is  faid  to 
have  ufcd  ultra  marine  in  the  black  colours, 
as  well  as  in  the  carnations,  to  which  may  be 
attributed  their  lullrc,  even  at  this  day.  He 
was  jealous  of  Vandyke,  and  the  civil  war 
breaking  out,  he  fled  from  England.  One  of 
his  beft  performances  is  the  Rulhout  family, 
at  North  wick,  in  Vt^orcefterlhire.  His  iin- 
gle  heads  are  both  numerous  and  excel- 
lent ". 

m  One  of  the  fined  in  England,  is  that  of  Charles  I.  in 
Mr.  Lenthall's  collection  at  Burford  ;  but,  coUedively  or 
fingly,  there  arc  none  fuperior  to  thofc  at  Ditchlcy,  in 
Oxfordftiire.  The  duke  of  Beaufort,  at  Badminton,  has 
Corn.  Janfen  by  himfelf,  a  very  capital  portrait. 


H  h  DAXiEL 
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DANIEL    MYTENS. 

Richard  Tomlyns,  founder  of  the  anatomy 
lefture.  I  attribute  this  portrait  to  him,  on 
account  of  the  warmth  of  its  colouring. 
Mytens  had  ftudied  under  Rubens,  and  was  a 
popular  painter  in  the  reigns  of  James  and 
Charles  I. 


VANDYCK". 

His  mafter,  Rubens,  remained  little  more 
than  a  year  in  this  country,  during  which 

time 

"  When  on  his  travels  in  Sicily,  he  was  introduced  to 
Sophonifba  Angiofciola,  the  celebrated  paintrefs,  who  was 
then  91  years  old;  fhe  died  in  1626,  aet.  93.  Vandyck 
declared,  that  he  acquired  more  of  the  theory  of  his  art 
from  her  converfation,  than  from  all  the  Italian  fchools. 
The  duke  of  Devonfhire  has  Vandyck's  pocket-book,  with 
many  iketches  by  Sophonifba  Angiofciola.  Her  portrait 
is  in  Lord  Afliburnham's  collection.  Lord  Spencer  has 
another  fitting  at  an  harpfichord,  and  Lord  Harcourt  a 
third,  which  was  once  Mr.  Bagnol's.  Raffaelle,  Rubens, 
Salvator  Rofa,  Mengs,  and  Reynolds,  arc  the  only  paint- 
ers 
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time  he  was  employed  on  the  ceiling  at 
Whitehall.  He  found  leifure  to  paint  two 
portraits  of  Thomas  earl  of  Arundel,  one  of 
which  is  now  at  Warwick  caftle,  and  the 
other  was  in  the  poffcffion  of  the  late  duke 
of  Argylc,  and  is  now  at  Lord  Frederick 
Campbell's,  at  Coombank,  Surrey.  At  Of- 
terley  park,  is  a  portrait  of  Villiers,  duke  of 
Bucks,  his  great  patron,  and  Lord  Belbo- 
rough  has  Sir  Theodore  Mayerne,  the  phy- 
fician,  to  which  greater  praifc  cannot  be 
given,  than  to  fay,  that  it  equals  the  fird 
mentioned.     In  Lord  l^>enccr's  colle<ilion  i? 

ers  of  eminence,  who  have  written  on  the  fuhjedl  of  the 
arts,  Rubens  wrote  a  treatifc  in  Latin  on  the  imitation  of 
antique  (latues,  and  it  had  been  well  if  he  had  pra<Slifed  his 
own  precepts.  Du  Frefnoy  tranflated  it  into  French. 
Vandyck  painted  hiftory  in  a  ftyle  httle  inferior  to  that  of 
his  great  raafter,  of  which  there  is  one  £ne  fpecimen  in 
England,  which  is  the  Eroperour  Theodofius  refufed  the 
facrament  by  St.  Am^brofcj  now  belonging  to  Mr.  Anger- 
(lein.  Vandyck  was  knighted  upon  his  arrival  in  Eng« 
land,  in  1632,  and  died  in  1 641.  Vanfomer,  Vandyck, 
Dobfon,  and  Kyley,  died  before  they  were  iiftjr  years  old. 
A  lift  of  his  works,  but  imperfedlly  compiled,  is  given  in  Le 
Compte's  Cabinet  des  fingularitezd' Architedture,  Peinture« 
&:c.  V.  i.  p.  282.  The  beft  of  Vandyck's  works,  now  ia 
Scotland,  are  the  Holland  family  at  Lord  Bredalbanc*s. 

H  h  a  PhUip 
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Philip  Howard,  when  young,  who  was  after- 
ward the  laft  Englilh  cardinal. 

There  is  only  one  genuine  head  of  Van- 
dyck's  painting  in  Oxford.  It  is  of  Fran- 
cifcus  Junius  or  De  Joung,  Lord  Arundel's 
librarian,  and  the  author  of  the  Etymolo- 
gicon,  fketched  in  chiaro  fcuro,  *which  has 
been  frequently  engraven. 

Archbifhop  Laud  is  a  copy  only  from  the 
original  by  Vandyck,  once  in  the  Houghton 
colleftion.  The  univerfity  of  Oxford  is  faid 
to  have  offered  the  Wharton  family  400/.  for 
it.  Lord  Orford  purchafed  the  whcJe  of 
their  colleftion,  chiefly  by  Vandyck.  To 
enumerate  his  portraits  is  foreign  to  my  pre- 
fent  purpofe.  The  fineft  coUeftion  of  them 
was  at  Cornbury,  in  Oxfordfhirc,  Lord  Cla- 
rendon's, which  has  been  divided  and  dif- 
perfed.  At  Wilton,  Mr.  Walpolc  obferves, 
*'  Vandyck  is  on  his  throne,"  and  at  Pet- 
worth  are  many  of  his  ladles  of  quality.  I 
have  fcen  none  equal  to  that  of  Lady  Ve- 
netia  Digby,  at  Windfor  ;  and  of  men,  none 
fupcrior  to  that  of  Thomas  carl  of  Arun- 
del, and  his  grandfon,  at  Arundel  Caftle. 


DOBSOX 
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DOBSOX 

Had  merited  from  Charles  I.  the  title  of 
the  Englilh  Tintoret,  before  his  premature 
death,  in  1 646,  at  the  age  of  only  thirty-fix 
years.  He  was  the  father  of  the  **  Englilh 
fchool  of  portrait  painting,  and,  though  Ibme- 
times  unequal,  had  much  of  the  manner  of 
his  mafter  Vandyke.  As  he  rcfided  much  in 
Oxford,  he  has  left  there  the  portraits  of 
himfelf  P  and  wife,  and  of  Sir  John  Tradef- 
cant,  and  his  friend  Zythepia  the  quaker,  in 

the 

•  Tlic  Abbe  Du  Bos  (T.  11.  p.  160),  fpeaks  of  the  cf- 
{c&.  of  the  climate  of  England  on  the  genius  of  its 
painters. 

f  Dobfon's  portrait  by  himfelf  is  likewife  at  Lord  Buck- 
ingham'sy  at  Stowe,  and  another  at  Ofterley  park.  Mr. 
Owen  Cambridge  has  a  fine  head  of  Secretary  Thurlow 
by  liim,  and  the  duke  of  Dcvonftiire  of  Inigo  Jones,  at 
Chifwick.  Vandredort,  Charles  I.'s  Cicerone,  at  Hough- 
ton, was  efteemed  his  mafterpiece. 

Dobfon  fometimes  painted  hiftory.  His  decollation  of 
St.  John  Baptift,  at  Wilton,  and  the  Aftronomer  and  his 
^mily,  at  Blenheim,  are  amongd  thofe  which  are  mod 
known  and  admired.     At  Devonfliire  houfe  is  a  family 

H  h  J  groupe 
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the  ftaircale  of  the  Alhmolcan  mufcum* 
Two  capital  performances  by  him,  unnoticed 
in  Walpole's  Anecdotes,  arc  the  Lenthal 
family  at  Burford,  Oxfordfhire,  and  a  con- 
verfatioii  piece  at  Lord  Sandys's,  at  Ombfef* 
ley,  ih  Worcfcfterfliire,  in  which  are  intro- 
duccd  Colonel  Ruflfel,  Prince  Rupert,  and 
Colonel  Mufphy;  at  the  drinking  table.  Siir 
B.  Gcrbier,  Sir  C.  Cbtterel,  and  hinifelf.  Arc 
in  one  pifturc,  ^t  Northumberland-houfc, 


waLker, 

His  own  portrait.  He  was  encouraged  by 
Lord  Arundel,  who  gave  him  apartments  in 
his  houfe.  Cromwell  preferred  him  to  any 
other  portrait  painter,  and  the  Grand  Duke's 
refident  is  reported  to  have  offered  500/. 
for  an  original  by  him,  for  the  gallery  at  Flo- 
fence. 


groupe  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  who  indulged  a  curioiis 
fpeculation  concerning  matrimony  in  his  **  Vulgar  Er- 
rours."  He  is  fmiling  with  the  utmoft  complacency  upon 
bis  childireni  who  furround  himt 

LELY. 
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LELY. 

A  very  charadlcriftic  and  fpixited  portrait  of 
the  author  of  Hudibras,  givea  by  S.  G.  Kuel- 
Icr;  Sir  Jofeph  Williamfon,  fccretary  otf 
llate ;  Sclden,  a  head ;  Morley,  bifhop  of 
Wiaton;  Fuller,  bifhop  of  Lincohi;  and 
Bcnnet,  earl  of  Arlington,  at  Chriftchurch. 

It  is  allowed,  that  Lely  excelled  in  female 
portraits,  which  he  more  frequently  painted 
than  thofe  of  men.  Lord  Bathurft,  at  Ci* 
rcnceftcr,  has  fix  whole  lengths  of  the  convi- 
vial companions  of  Charles  II.  by  him,  which 
had  belonged  to  his  arjccftor  Sir  Peter  Apflcy, 
the  king's  cofferer,  and  are  extremely  valu- 
able, not  only  as  being  finely  painted,  but, 
bccaufe  Lely,  with  few  exceptions,  dedicated 
his  pencil  to  the  ladies.  The  beauties  at 
Windfor  have  been  long  and  fufficicntly  ce- 
lebrated \ 

^  **  The  flccpy  eye  that  fpokc  the  melting  foul/' 

Fop£. 

Antipat.  Epig. 
H  h  4  FULLER. 
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FULLER, 

His  own  portrait,  in  a  ftatc  of  intoxica^ 
tion  %  which  he  has  defcribcd  with  lingular 
iliccefe.  As  an  artift,  his  talents  were  not 
eminent.  He  painted  the  altar-piece  at 
Magdalene  College,  to  which  even  Mr.  Ad- 
difbn*s  elegant  Latin  poem  cannot  give  fame. 
At  Ombrcfley,  k  a  converfation  piece  fornied 
by  fix  of  the  leading  whigs  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Anne.  All  its  merit  is  the  curioiityj, 
and  the  probable  refemblancc. 


RILEY 

Was  Fuller's  fcholar,  but  far  furpafled 
him.  If  his  modefty  had  not  retarded  his 
fame,  and  his  life  been  prolonged,  he  would 
have  equalled  Kneller. 

Dr.  Bufby  and  bifhop  Saunderfon  at  Chrift- 
church,   and  the  duke  of  Ormond,   in   the 


'  Jofcph  Van  Cranfbeke,  his  contemporary,  ufcd  to  paint 
his  own  portrait  with  a  patdi  over  one  eye,  and  a  counte- 
nance fall  of  grimace. 

Piaure 
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PiAure  gallery,  arc  fine  portraits,  but  hb 
mafterpiece  is  Lard  Keeper  Northj  at 
Wroxton. 


KNELLER. 

Of  {o  induftrious  and  fo  popular  an  artift 
Kneller,  there  are  of  courfc  many  works 
at  Oxford.  There  are  indeed  two  portraits, 
which  he  never  exceeded.  Dr.  Wallis,  the 
mathematician,  and  Lord  Crew,  both  for  co- 
louring and  expreffion,  are  in  a  great  ftyle. 
The  laft  mentioned  was  admired  and  ftudied 
by  Sir  J.  Reynolds ',  for  fo  peculiar  an  air  of 
nobility  as  that  which  it  expreflcs.  The 
heads  only  of  Addifon  and  Nelfon  are  by 
him,  but  they  are  uncommonly  free  and 
fpirited. 

KncUer's  genius  and  mercenary  negligence 
were  equally  confpicuou3  in  the  majority 
of  his  works.  The  beauties  and  admirals  at 
Windfor  are  well  known,   and  were   once 

'  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  when  vifiting  the  PiAure  gallery, 
fpoke  very  highly  of  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Boarchier,  a  profict. 
for  of  law,  by  ao  unkopwn  artift,  fpr  its  iiogular  ftrength 

pf  cl^nSicT. 

more 
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^jiore  celebrated.  He  himfelf  preferred  the 
converted  Chkiefe  at  Windfor,  to  any  of  his 
portraits.  I  lately  faw  one  of  Mrs.  Knight  % 
a  favourite  of  Charles  II.  in  the  charadler  of 
a  penitent  kneeling  before  a  crucifix,  which 
is  moft  flrikingly  excellent.  It  is  now  at  the 
Down-houfe,  near  Tewkefbury. 

Mr.  Baker,  of  Hill-ftrcet,  Berkeley-fquare, 
is  now  in  pofTeflion  of  the  Kit-kat  club,  upon 
which,  as  they  were  all  his  patrons  and 
friends,  Kneller,  no  longer  biaffcd  merely  by 
venal  coniiderations,  was  proud  to  exert  the 
happiefl  efforts  of  his  pencil. 

In  the  Bodleian  library  is  a  portrait  of 
Humphrey  Wanley,  Lord  Oxford's  librarian, 
the  face  of  which  is  in  Kneller's  bcft  man- 
ner. 


THORNHILL''. 


A  full  length  of  Charles,  carl  of  Arran,  in 
the  gallery,  and  Sir  Chriflopher  Wren,  in  the 

theatre, 

*  There  is  a  mezzotint  taken  from  it  by  Faber.     See 
"Granger. 

"  His  great  works  in  frcfco  arc  the  inCde  of  the  dome  of 
St.  Paul's  and  the  hall  of  Greenwich  hofpital.     He  copied 

Ratfaclle's 
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theatre  are  by  his  hand.  The  latter  he  paitit* 
cd  in  conjundion  with  Vcrrio  and  KnelleTf 
and  it  has  great  n[ierit« 


RICHARDSON. 

A  portrait  of  Prior  by  him  in  the  gallerjr, 
with  whom  he  lived  in  habits  of  intimacy^ 
is  (aid  to  be  the  beft  he  ever  painted^  and 
to  have  fewer  of  the  faults  which  the  con- 
noiiTeurs  have  attributed  to  this  artiil. 

At  Chriftchurch  and  in  the  gallery,  there 
are  feveral  portraits  by  Dahl  and  Vandre- 
bank,  none  of  which  are  worthy  of  particular 
notice  in  this  curibry  fketch. 


JERVAS 

Has  painted  two  fmall  heads  of  Swift  and 
Pope,  which  are  placed  in  the  gallery. 
Pope*s  pralfe  both  of  Kneller  and  Jervas  is 

Rafibelle's  Cartoons,  upon  which  he  fj^nt  three  years. 
The  duke  of  Bedford,  at  Tbomhill's  iaie  in  1735,  gfkte 
only  200/.  for  them.  Mr.  Bryant,  in  1800,  gave  450 
guineas  for  them,  and  they  have  been  prefented  by  the 
prefent  duke  to  the  Royal  Academy. 

extravagant. 
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extravagant-     There  are  few  of  Knell  cr  por- 
traits which  dcfervc 

*'  Whofe  art  was  nature,  and  whofc  pifturcs 
thought." 

KncUer's  idea  of  the  antique  was  very  pue<« 
rile ;  yet  Pope,  who  had  fccn  his  ftaircafcs^ 
confiilted  him  for  a  defign  of  the  fliield  of 
Achilles*. 

Few  who  now  furvey  Jervas's  prim  por- 
traits of  women,  and  their  faded  carnations 
wrapped  up  in  yards  of  fatin,  will  allow  the 
praife  in  Pope's  epiftlc  to  him  to  be  charac- 
teriftic,  or  even  barely  true. 

There  are  feveral  portraits  by  Hudfon,  the 
beft    fcholar   of    Richardfon,    but    none    of 
them  capital.     The  moll  ftriking  is  that  of 
Handel. 

*  Knellcr  painted  the  Venus,  Apollo,  and  Hercules,  from 
the  celebrated  antique  ftatues,  and  gave  them  to  Pope,  who 
bequeathed  them  at  his  death  to  Lord  £athurA  ;  and  they 
are  now  at  Cirenceller.  The  poet  returned  his  thanks  ia 
an  epigram,  given  in  Walpole's  Anccd.  but  fupprefTed  in 
Warton's  edition  of  his  works. 


REYNOLDS. 
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REYNOLDS. 

At  Chrillchurch,  the  portrait  of  Roblnfon, 
then  bifliop  of  Kildare  (afterward  primate  of 
Ireland),  dated  1765,  was  one  of  the  firft 
which  procured  him  reputation.  The  car- 
nations have  been  more  durable  than  thofe  of 
the  portrait  of  the  marquis  of  Granby  at 
Stowe,  and  of  many  at  Lord  Landfdowne's  at 
3ow-wood^.  Two  others  of  Dr.  Nichol, 
and  the  prefent  archbiftiop  of  York,  are  in  a 
ftronger  ftyle.  Ludowick  Hartcamp,  a 
Dutch  painter,  when  reproached  for  the 
evanefcence  of  his  colours,  replied,  **  that 
they  lafted  longer  than  the  money  which 
paid  for  them.** 

y  He  was  a  great  experimentalift  with  rcfpe^  to  th©- 
coropoTition  of  his  colours.  At  firft,  he  ufed  preparations 
from  vegejtables,  which  he  relinquiflied  for  minerals.  He 
is  known  to  have  purchafcd  pidlures  by  Titian  or  his  Icho- 
lars,  and  to  have  fcraped  off  the  feveral  layers  of  colour- 
ing, in  order  to  afcertain  it,  and  difcover  his  fecret.  His 
thinly  painted  pictures  (land  extremely  well,  as  the  cardi* 
rial  Beaufort,  &c. 

GAINS- 
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GAIXSHOROU6H 


Painted  Welborc  Ellis  (Lord  Mendip)  at 
Chriftchurch,  in  1763,  which  is  curious,  as 
being  one  of  his  earlicft  attempts,  and  Judge 
Blackftone,  in  the  pi(3:ure  gallery.  His  car- 
nations have  Ukewife  failed  in  many  inilances 
ivhich  I  could  particularize. 


LAWRENCE. 

Lely  was  made  fcrjeant  painter  to  the 
Icing  when  twenty-five  years  old  ;  and  Law- 
rence at  an  earlier  age.  Reynolds  is  ftylcd 
the  Titian,  or  perhaps,  more  corrc6lly  Speak- 
ing, the  Pordenone  of  England.  If  it  be  fuf- 
ficicnt  praife  to  draw  a  parallel  between  Tin- 
toret  and  Lawrence,  he  had  dcfcrvcd  it,  be- 
fore Dobfon  had  reached  the  fame  period  of 
life  ;  and  was  fo  denominated  by  his  royal 
mafter,  Charles  I. 

The  prefent  bifliops  of  Durham   and   St, 

Afaph,  at  Mcrton  College  and  Chriftchurch, 

are  dignified  and  fplrltcd  portraits.     To  many 

3  others 
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others  by  his  hand,  may  be  attributed  Pliny's 
encomium  on  Ctefdaus,  that  to  the  moft  no- 
ble air,  which  nature  had  beftowed,  he  has 
added  both  elevation  and  grace. 


section; 
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SECTION    IV. 


There  arc  altar  piftures  in  the  difFerfcnt? 
colleges  at  Oxford,  which  are  well  worthy 
notice.  Of  thefe  the  moft  valuable  is  **  Chrift 
beajing  his  crofs'*  at  Magdalene.  Like  Ti- 
tian's Chrift  crowned  with  thorns  at  Milan, 
the  countenance  expreffcs  benevolence  and 
humility  combined  with  dignity,  under  cor- 
poral fufFcrcncc.  There  is  a  head  of  Chrift 
by  Guido  at  Chifwick,  which  much  rcfcmblcs 
this,  and  in  that  maftcr*s  martyrdom  of  St^ 
Andrew,  fmall  figures  arc  likcwife  introduced^ 
Byres  of  Rome  thought  that  this  picture 
was  by  Ludovico  Caracci,  Guido's  maftcr, 
but  I  have  heard  it  attributed  by  a  connoif- 
feur  of  judgment  to  a  Spaniih  painter,  call- 
ed, for  his  peculiar  excellence,  the  "  divine 
Moralez*.'* 

It  was  taken  at  the  ficge  of  Vigo,  w^as  once 

a  Sec  Cumberland's  Anecd.  of  Spanifh  painters. 

in 
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in  the  colleAion  of  the  great  Duke  of  Ormond, 
and  prcfcnted  by  Mr.  Freeman  to  the  fbciety. 
At  New  College  is  **  the  Angels  appearance 
to  the  Shepherds,'*  generally  given  to  Anni- 
bal  Caracci.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Sir  J.  Rey- 
nolds, that  the  outlines  only  were  by  him, 
and  the  colouring  by  his  fcholars. 

The  "  noli  mc  tangere"  at  All  Souls  Col- 
lege was  painted  by  Raffaellc  Antonio  Mcngs^ 

*•  Antonio  RafFacllc  Mcngs  was  born  at  Aufig  in  Bo- 
hemia. His  firft  patron  was  Auguftus  III.  king  of  Po- 
land, and  his  lad  and  mod  generous  was  Charles  III.  king 
of  Spain.  His  grand  work  was  the  Apotheoiis  of  St.  Eufe- 
bius  at  Rome,  and  his  moil  beautiful  pi<5lure»  that  of  the 
nativity  or  **  notte"  at  Madrid. 

Azara  enumerates  73  eafel  pi(5kure$  of  Mengs  cxifting  in 
Spain,  17  of  which  are  in  the  royal  coIle£lion,  befide  the 
three  great  frefcos,  the  Apotheofis  of  Trajan,  the  Graces, 
and  the  Aurora..  He  painted  likewife  the  ceiling  of  the 
villa  Albani  at  Rome.  His  works,  chiefly  confiding  of 
edays  on  his  art,  were  publidied  at  Parma  (2  vols,  quarto 
1780}  by  his  friend  and  admirer  Count  D*Azara.  There 
was  a  great  rivaldiip  between  Reynolds  and  Mengs,  who 
pofl(*ded  little  original  genius,  and  was  a  fcrupulous,  if  not 
a  fervile  copyid.  He  wa»  coldly  correal,  and  the  greater 
plagiary.  I  remarked  in  the  chamber  of  painters  at  Flo- 
rence, the  portraits  of  Mengs  and  of  Reynolds  by  them- 
felves,  drongiy  chara^eilfed  by  the  dignified  but  fullen  air 
of  the  one,  and  the  aniverfal  intelligence  and  liberality  of 
the  othen 

li  It 
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It  evidently  appears  to  have  been  compofecE 
from  that  of  A.  Caracci,  in  the  Orleans  col- 
le^tion^  or  from  another  by  P.  di  Cortona,  in 
the  Florence  Gallery.     The  air  and  countc-^ 

nance  of  the  principal  figure  command  a  laft- 

• 

ijig  admiration,  "  cujus  pulchritudo  adjeciflc 
aliquid  etiam  receptse  religion!  vidctur,  adeo 
majeftas  operis  deum  aequavit*^.'* 

There  is  a  copy  by  him  of  the  celebrated 
^*  nottc"  of  Coreggio  in  the  chapel  at  Queen*s 
College,  of  high  finifliing, 

Guido's  "  annunciation*'  is  well  copied  by 
Pompcio  Battoni^  at  Corpus  Chrifti.  At  Je- 
fus  college  is  a  copy  of  his  St.  Michael,  and 
at  Pembroke,  a  figure  of  Chrift  from  RubensT 
at  Antwerp,  by  Cranch.  The  merit  of  thefc 
is,  of  courfc,  unequal;  but  the  firfl- mentioned 
has  much  fwcetnefs  and  delicacy. 

The  altar  piftures  in  the  fifter  univerfity 
have  confidcrablc  claims.  At  King's  College 
is  a  copy  of  ^^  the  taking  down  from  the 
crofs"    by   Daniel  di  Vol  terra;    Wefl's    St* 

<  Qain£k.  1.  xii.  c.  x.  p.  245. 
*  Pompcio  Battoni   was  a  very  excellent  copy! ft,  of 
which  talent  there  are  many  fpeciraens  in  England  ;  par- 
ticularly of  the  works  of  RafFaellc,  in  the  Vatican  cliam. 
bars  at  Northumberland  Houfe. 

Michael 
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Michael  at  Trinity,  the  "  falutation '  at  Clare 
hall  by  Cipriani,  &c. 

As  the  fcope  of  thefe  obfervations  is  chiefly 
confined  to  fpecimens  at  Oxford,  I  fhall  pafs 
to  the  colledlion  bequeathed  to  Chrift-church 
by  General  Guife%  in  1765,  attempting  a 
claflification  of  the  fchools,  with  their  fpecific 
difcriminations;  and  felefting  a  few  pi<5lures 
which  have  high  pretenfions  to  original  ex- 
cellence. 

The  credit  of  many  coUcAions,  as  to  its 
foundation  in  truth,  is  equally  afFefted  by 
immoderate  praife  and  difefteem,  and  this,  in 
particular,  has  been  haftily  depreciated.  There 
is  certainly  a  great  inequality  in  the  piftures; 
fbme  have  no  claim  to  the  names  they  bcar^, 

c  General  John  Guife  died  governor  of  Berwick  in 
1765.  He  ferved  under  Field-marflial  Wade,  and  acquir- 
ed a  love  of  painting  from  him.  By  Frederick  Prince  of 
Wales  he  was  employed  to  colleft  piilures,  and  he  was 
much  patronized  by  the  Duke  of  Cumbcrbnd.  In  the 
dofe  of  life  he  vifitcd  Rome,  where  he  was  drawn,  as  a 
Roman  General,  by  Gavin  Hamilton,  which  portrait  is  now 
at  Sir  W.  Guife's,  at  Highnam  court  near  Glouccftcr. 
Another  is  placed  with  his  collcftion  at  Chrift-church. 

^  So  diffident  arc  the  Virtuoli  in  Italy  in  giving  names 
to  pidlures,  without  pofitive  proof,  that  we  frequently  fee 
in  their  catalogues  "  qnadro  forprendente  d*un  autvTc  in- 
cognito."    Vafi,  &c. 

112       ^  and 
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and  others  have  been  injurioufly  cleaned  and 
retouched;  there  are  yet  many  which  arc  ex- 
tremcly  intcrefting  both  to  the  artift  and 
connoiflcur. 

VENETIAN    SCHOOL. 

Titian  Is  the  firft  of  colourifts.     Raffaellc 
was  too  monotonous,  and  avoided  yellow  and 
vermilion.      The   colouring  of    Coreggio   is 
good,  but  not  fufficiently  delicate,  as  his  flclh 
appears  too  folid.       Rubens  ufed  to   ^mafs 
his   colours,  making  one  refleft    the.other^ 
without  a  fufficient  attention  to  harmony. 
He  preferred  Barroccio  to  any  of  the  Vene- 
tian  School ;    from  which  circumftance   his 
lights,  fikc  Barroccio's,  are  of  a  peach  bloom, 
and  his  dcmi-tints  arc  blue.     I  am  happy  to 
crte  the  opinion  of  a  vcr}-  elegant  and  judici- 
ous critic.     **  It  has  often  ftruck  me,    that 
the  whole  fyHcm  of  the  Venetian  colouring 
(particularly  that  of  Giorgione   and  Titian, 
which  has  been  the  great  objed:  of  imitation) 
was  formed  upon  the   tints  of  Autumn,   and 
that  their  pi(3:ures  have    from   thence   that 
golden  hue  which  gives  them  (as  Sir  J.  Rey- 
nolds obferves)   fuch    a  fupcriority  over   all 
3  others. 
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others.  Their  trees,  &c.  have,  more  ftrongly 
than  thofe  of  any  other  painters,  the  deep 
and  rich  browns  of  that  feafbn.  The  fame 
general  hue  prevails  in  the  drapery  of  their 
figures,  and  even  in  their  flefh,  which  has  nei- 
ther the  fd vcr  purity  of  Guido,  nor  the  frefli- 
nefs  of  Rubens,  but  a  glow  perhaps  more  en- 
chanting than  either^",  Vandyke  had  a  deli- 
cate pencil,  but  fropfi  too  great  an  ufe  of  re- 
fleftion  and  the  accidents  of  light,  he  gave 
to  his  carnations  the  efFeft  of  being  fliaven. 
Rembrandt  fo  thoroughly  underftood  the  na- 
ture and  property  of  his  colours,  that  he 
placed  every  tint  in  its  proper  place,  and  by 
that  means  avoided  the  neceflity  of  break- 
ing and  torturing,  but  preferved  them  in  their 
full  frefhnefs,  beauty,  and  luftre.  Yet,  he 
appears  to  have  painted  moft  of  his  fub- 
jefts  in  a  grotto,  by  a  fingle  ray  of  light. 
Barroccio,  on  the  contrary,  feems  to  have  taken 
all  his,  in  the  open  air  or  in  the  clouds,  fo  cx- 
ceilivc  is  the  rcfplendence  in  his  piAures. 
The  Caraccis  ufed  opake  colours.  But  Ti- 
tian has  caught  the  moft  beautiful  tints  of 

S  Price's  Effays,  p.  197. 

113  nature. 
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nature,  with  the  ftriftcft  adherence  to  truth. 
Montefquieu  compares  RafFaelle  to  Virgil, 
and  the  Venetian  fchool  to  Lucan.  This 
fchool  is  remarkable  for  a  fcientific  colouring, 
a  confummate  knowledge  of  the  clear  obfcure, 
touches  abounding  in  grace  and  fpirit,  and  a 
faithful  refenjblance  to  nature,  contrafted  by 
defign  not  fufficiently  correft,  or  according 
with  hiftory  and  antique  beauty.  In  thi^ 
coUe&ion  are  feveral  fine  portraits^;  "  a  mu- 
fical  party;"  and  "  the  Pefaro  family,'*  a 
Iketch  afterwards  completed,  ^nd  placed  in 
the  church  De  Frari  at  Venice.  "  The  Duke  of 


*  His  Cornaro  family  at  Northumberland-houfe  is  fuffi- 
ciently celebrated.  King  Charles  had  feventeen  of  his  pic* 
tures.  In  Rome  only  are  54  hiftorical  pl£lures  and  47 
portraits,  chiefly  in  the  Borghcfc  and  Aldobrandini  palaces, 
and  all  of  diflinguHhed  merit.  At  Floiencc,  in  the  Medi- 
cfcan  colledlion,  are  15  of  his  beft  works,  amongfl:  which  are 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  Card.  Hippolito,  and  his  own  portrait. 
Reynold's  obferves  (Difcourfes,  p.  130)  that  "  his  portraits 
alone  from  the  noblcnefs  and  fimplicity  of  charactler,  which 
he  always  gave  them,  will  entitle  him  to  the  greateft  re- 
fpcft,  as  he  undoubtedly  (lands  in  the  firft  rank  in  this 
branch  of  the  art,"  Titian  completed  his  centennary 
within  one  year.  Michaelagnuolo,  P.  di  Cortona,  and 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  nearly  reached  it,  whilft  A.  Caracci, 
Raffacllc,  and  Correggio,  did  not  attain  to  fifty  years, 

6  Alva 
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Alva  and  a  Venetian  nobleman"  will  rcadiljr 
attraft  attention. 


THE    ROMAN    SCHOOL 

Sprung  from  the  Florentine;  the  charac- 
teriftics  of  which  are  poetic  fire,  a  bold  and 
correal  pencil,  and  a  grand  ftyle.  In  their 
piAures  we  difcover  too  little  of  antique 
beauty;  they  were  likewiic  defeAive  in  co- 
louring, which  was  either  too  weak,  or  too 
glaring.  It  produced  Michael  Agnuolo,  the 
firft  of  defigncrs.  Here  are  two  forc-ihorten- 
cd  figures  of  *'  David  and  Goliath"  and  "  Saint 
Chriftopher,"  undoubtedly  genuine,  which  have 
the  farther  curiofity  of  being  prcferved  in  their 
original  frames.  They  arc  bold  even  to  ralh- 
nefs,  as  Du  Frefnoy  obferves,  in  the  ftrength 
and  fwcU  of  the  mufcular  parts  of  the  Far- 
nefian  mold. 

The  Roman  fchool  was  eftabliihed  by  the 
grcateft  painter  the  world  has  feen  fmce  the 
rcftoration  of  the  arts.  It  is  diftinguifhed  by 
a  tafte  formed  on  the  antique,  a  moft  exa6l 
dcfign  and  erudite  cxprcffion,  a  vigour  of 
imagination  cmbelliflicd  with  all  that  fancy 

I  i  4  can 
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can  invent,  of  what  is  noble,  beautiful,  or  pa- 
thetic'. The  compofition  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  profeirors  of  this  fchool  is  elegance  it- 
felf;  they  do  not  however  poflefs  the  en- 
chanting tints  of  the  Venetian  and  Flemifh 
fchools,  a  defeft  not  uncommon  in  thole  who 
aim  only  at  fuperiority  in  defign.  We  have 
here  fcveral  fragments  of  cartoons  by  RafFa- 
cllc  coUeded   by  General  Guife,    and  one, 

i  Of  the  "  Xafi;;"  Venuftas;  Idea  vera;  Belle  Id^c; 
of  *^  Grace,"  the  firft  poetic  examples  are  the  Helen  of 
Homer,  the  Hero  of  Mufaeus,  the  Venus  of  Virgil  and  the 
Eve  of  Milton.  Raf&elle  complained  to  his  friend  Count 
Balthafar  Cadigione,  that  nature  had  fupplied  him  with  no 
adequate  idea,  ♦*  eflendo  careftia  delle  belle  donne  io  mi 
fervo  di  certa  idea  chi  viene  alia  mente.'*  His  Galatea,  fo 
imagined,  now  in  the  Farnefe  palace,  is  inferior  to  his  Ma- 
donnas, known  to  have  been  taken  from  real  life. 

but  (he  was  fair. 
Graceful  withal,  as  if  each  limb  were  cafb 
In  that  ideal  mold,  whence  RafFaellc  drew 
His  Galatea.  Mason. 

See  Petrarch,  p.  i.  Sonett.  179.  Ariofto.  Orl.  Fur, 
Dcfcription  of  AJcina  the  enchantrcfs.  Cant.  vii.  St.  12  to 
J 5.  TaCTo  Gierus.  Lib.  dcfcription  of  Armida,  Canto  xv. 
Stanz.  60,  61  and  Cant.  xvi.  St.  25.     Ariftinactas'  miftrefs 

Induitur; — ^formofa  eft  i  cxuitur  ipfa  forma, 

very 
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very  beautiful,  of  "  Rachel  Gleaning,  lately 
contributed  by  Mifs  Cracherode,  which  was 
her  brother's^/* 


TH£    BOL06NESE    SCHOOL 

Is  eminently  marked  by  a  grand  taftc  in 
defign,  formed  upon  the  antique  and  the 
beauties  of  nature,  a  flowing  outline,  a  rich 
difpofition,  and  a  touch  at  once  noble  and 
elegant.  It  acquired  a  compofition  of  what 
is  excellent  and  beautiful  from  the  other 
fchools,  by  a  learned  fcleAion.  The  Guifc 
colleftion  can  boaft  fome  of  the  fine  works 
of  the  Caraccis,  particularly  one  of  Annibale, 
who  has  given  "  the  portraits  of  his  family 
in  a  butcher's  fhop,  employed  in  felling  meat.'* 
Their  parent  was  a  butcher.  There  is  an 
anecdote  of  this  piAure>  that  it  was  painted 
in  order  to  mortify  the  pride  of  Ludovico, 


^  Other  cartoons  by  RaSaelle  in  England,  befide  thofe 
at  Windfor,  are  the  Vifion  of  Ezekiel  and  a  holy  family 
at  the  D.  of  Buccleugh't  in  Northamptonihire ;  a  holy  fa- 
mily at  Badminton,  and  the*  roaffiicre  of  the  innocents, 
which  belonged  to  Mr.  Hoaie  of  Bath. 

his 
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his  brother,  who  afieded  to  conceal  the 
meannefs  of  his  origin  ^  One  day,  it  was 
unexpc&edly  exhibited  in  the  faloon  of  the 
cardinal  Famefe,  his  patron,  when  furrounded 
by  Roman  nobility,  of  whofe  notice  and  {6'- 
ciety  Ludovico  was  fb  ambitious.  The  iub- 
jeft  is  certainly  unpleafing,  but  the  charafter 
and  colouring  are  extremely  fine.  A  ftriking 
refemblance  in  the  heads  will  be  found  to 
thofe,  engraved  from  the  originals,  in  the 
Mufeum  Florentinum.  Annibal  himfelf  is 
weighing  meat,  Ludovico  is  reprefentcd  by  a 
foldier  who  buys  it,  the  old  woman  is  the 
mother,  Francefco  is  kneeling  on  a  Iheep, 
and  Antonio,  called  *'  Gobbo,"  on  account 
of  his  deformity,  conceals  it  by  reaching 
down  meat  from  a  hook.  In  every  point  of 
confideration  this  pifture  is  a  great  curiofity, 
and  is  faid  to  have  coft  Ger^.  Guife  looo/. 

1  The  Caracci  family  confided,  i.  Ludovico^  n.  1555.  ob, 
1619.  2.  Agoftinp,  n.  1558.  ob.  1602.  3.  Annibalc, 
n.  1560.0b.  1609.  4.  Francefco  their  coufm,  n.  1595. 
ob.  1622;  and  Antonio,  called  Gobbo,  the  natural  fon  of 
Agoftino.  In  the  Muf.  Florent.  it  is  faid  of  Ludovico 
**  il  padre  fuo  era  macellajo."  He  painted  htinfelf  there 
in  z  furred  gown,  la  the  Orleans  colleflion  was  a  por- 
trait of  Annibalc. 

fterling 
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fterling  at  Naples,  where  it  was  removed 
with  the  Famcfe  coUeftion. 

**  The  Madonna  di  Bologna**  by  Annibal 
Caracci.  The  virgin  is  reprefcntcd  as  fitting 
in  the  clouds,  with  a  view  of  that  city  beneath. 
This  piifture  was  brought  from  France  by  Sir 
James  ThornhUl,  at  whofe  fale  it  was  pur- 
chafed,  but  has  fince  fuffered  much  from 
cleaning.  The  fineft  landfcape  by  A,  Caracci 
is  in  the  Doria  palace  at  Rome°*. 

Four  landfcapes  by  Antonio,  called  Gobbo 
Caracci,  and  an  Italian  buffoon  drinking  by 
Annibal,  are  worthy  examination. 

The  *'  St.  Jerome"  receiving  the  extreme 
facrament,"  is  a  repetition,  in  fmall,  of  the 
celebrated  picture  by  Domenichino,  in  the 
church  of  St.  Girolamo  di  carita  at  Rome. 


"»  An.  Caracci  perpetually  borrowed  the  fitting  figure  of 
the  woman  in  RafBeile^s  inccndio  dl  Borgo,  in  the  Vati* 
can.  His  fined  portrait  of  the  Surgeon  of  Bologna  is  in 
(he  Bolognetti  palace  at  Rome,  where  is  likewife  one  of 
Ludovico  by  himfelf,  w!)o  drew  the  head  of  Chrifl,  as  he 
dreamed  he  faw  it,  now  in  the  Albani  palace. 

^  PoufTin  declared  the  tliree  fineft  pidures  in  the  world 
to  be  RaSaelle's  transfiguration,  Domenichino's  St.  Je- 
rome, and  the  taking  down  from  the  Crofs  by  Daniel  di 
Volicrra. 

The 
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The  communion  of  St.  Jerome  at  the  Char- 
treux,  Bologna,  by  Auguftino  Caracci,  is  infe- 
rior only  to  this  of  Domenichino,  in  which 
all  the  figures  are  feen  weeping,  and  exprcls 
grief  for  the  dying  faint,  without  paying  the 
leaft  attention  to  the  facrament,  which  is  the 
principal  circumftance,  or,  at  leaft,  aftion.  In 
Auguftino's  dcfign  the  leading  idea  in  every 
chara(5ler  is  devotion,  which  fuppreflcs  the 
(how  of  compaffion. 

A  "  dying  Magdalene'*  fupportcd  by 
Cherubs,  by  Domenichino.  In  this  picture  is 
a  moft  ftriking  and  beautiful  contraft  between 
the  "  morbldezza**  of  the  chief  figure,  and 
the  glowing  carnations  of  the  others.  It  is 
indeed  almoft  comparable  with  the  Martyr- 
dom of  St.  Agnes  in  the  Dominican  nunnery 
at  Bologna,  for  its  charaftcr  of  grief  mixed 
with  hope.  The  dagger  is  implanted  be- 
tween her  breafts,  and  the  conflict  in  the 
fwcetcft  countenance  that  ever  was  beheld, 
between  bodily  anguifh  and  heavenly  confo- 
lation,  is  drawn  with  an  expreflion  which 
reaches  the  utmoft  bounds  of  the  art. 

"  The  fable  of  Erydhonius,"  a  fmall  land- 
fcape  by   Salvator  Rofa,    has   much  of  the 

grand 
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grand  eftcA  fo  confpicuous  in  the  works  of 
that  artlft.  *'  Mcdufa's  head/'  by  Rubens,  is  a 
pifture  for  the  admiration  of  painters.  It  is 
horribly  fine,  and  was  once  in  the  colle6lion 
of  VilHcrs  Duke  of  Bucks,  having  been  fold 
with  it  to  Mr.  Duart  of  Antwerp,  as  it  is  par- 
ticularized in  Bathoe's  catalogue. 

"  Sophonifba,'*  doubtful  if  by  Domenichino, 
but  intercfting. 


"  The  grief  that  does  not  fpcak 
Whifpcrs  the  o'crfraught  heart,  and  bids  it  break." 

ShaKESP£AR£. 

Amongft  the  copies,  the  beft  are,  the 
*'  ProdigalSon,"  fromGuercino,in  the  Lancel- 
lotti  palace  at  Rome ;  "  Cupid  Ihaping  his 
bow,'' from  Corregio,in  the  Giuftiniani  palace. 
In  the  Orleans  coUeftion  was  one  by  Parme- 
giano,  and  his  majefty  has  another.  "  ^'Cor- 
regio's  notte,"  by  Carlo  Cignano,  from  the  ori- 

•  Corrcggio  was  the  true  painter  of  beauty,  grace, 
fweetnefs,  and  fenfibility.  Raflaelle  had  fimply  '•  venurtas." 
Guido  excelled  in  angelic  characters,  and  frequently  paint- 
ed angels,  fometimes  too  theatrically,  in  the  opinion  of 
thofe,  who  have  formed  their  tafle  en  the  fiutplicity  of  the 
antique. 

ginal 
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ginal  in  the  ducal  palace  at  Modena,  of  v/I>:*ch 
there  are  Several  repetitions  by  the  maften 
"  The  taking  down  from  the  Crofs,"  in  fmall, 
from  the  original  by  Daniel  di  Voltcrra,  in  the 
church  of  Trinita  di  Monte  at  Rome,  and  a 
*^  Lot  and  his  Daughters/'  from  Caravaggia, 
Spagnuolett's  maftcr ;  the  torfo  of  one  of  the 
females  is  uncommonly  fine. 

Two  portraits,  one  of  St.  Ambrole,  bifhop 
of  Milan,  and  the  other  of  a  nobleman  read- 
ing a  letter,  are  faid  to  be  by  Spagnuolett. 
They  are  very  fuperior  performances;  but  I 
am  not  fufficiently  convcrfant  with  the  ftylc 
of  Spagnuolett  to  hazard  an  opinion  rcfpedl- 
ing  their  authenticity. 

The  collodion  of  drawingii  and  prints  be- 
queathed to  the  library  by  Gen.  Guife  is  faid 
not  to  be  inferior,  either  in  number  or  excel- 
lence, to  the  paintings. 

The  gallery  adjoining  the  Bodleian  library 
was  originally  intended  only  as  the  pantheon 
of  literary  men,  or  the  patrons  of  the  univcr- 
fity.  There  are,  however,  two  large  pictures 
by  Jordacns^,  the  affiftant  of  Rubens,  and  the 

feven 

p  Jordacns  of  Antwerp  has  the  impcrfc£lions  of  Rubens, 
but  better  exprcflion  and  more  truth.     He  ftudied  and 

copied 
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feven  Vices  in  fmall  by  Sckalken,  the  pupil  of 
Gerard  Dow.  The  prefent  Earl  of  Harcourt 
has  lately  prefented  a  landfcape  by  his  own 
hand,  which  is  the  only  piilurc  in  England 
by  a  noble  artiil  which  is  publicly  exhi- 
bited^. 

In  the  library  at  Oriel  college  is  a  picture 
by  Vafari  of  the  fix  Italian  poets,  which  is 
probably  a  repetition  of  that  at  Flordncc.  At 
St.  John's  is  a  copy  of  Raffaelle's  St.  John  in 
the  Wildernefs,  in  the  Florentine  fcaglola%  or 

*^  pietre 

• 

copied  nature,  yet  witliout  felefklng  its  beauties  or  ttjcSdng 
itsdefe£ts.  He  painted  many  altar  pieces  in  tbe  Low  Coun- 
tries. The  Duke  of  Orleans  had  the  Satyr,  ^nd  Pan,  and 
Syrinx ;  at  Chifwick  is  the  "  Twelfth  Night,**  his  beft- 
^work  in  England. 

1  The  landfcapes  of  Sir  George  Beaumont  and  Sir  R,^ 
Hoare  deferve  every  encomium.  Mr.  W.  Lock's  Death 
of  cardinal  Wolfey,  and  Mr.  S.  Lyfons's  delineation  of 
Roman  and  Gothick  remains,  place  them  defervedly  in  the 
firft  rank  of  gentlemen  artifts. 

'  The  Roman  Mofaic  was  introduced  by  Andrea  Zuffi 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  who  had  learned  the  rudiments 
of  the  art  at  Conftantinople.  Marcello  Provenzale  finifbed 
the  portrait  of  Paul  V.  in  the  Borghefe  palace  in  Mofaic, 
and  in  imitation  of  the  antique,  if  not  in  a  fuperior  (lyle. 
The  face  alone  conlifts  of  two  millions  of  pieces,  many  of 
which  were  not  larger  than  a  grain  of  fand.     The  famous 

Mofaics 
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•'  pietre  commefle;'*  an  art  invented  and 
brought  to  perfcdlion  by  an  Englifti  monk  of 
Vallom  brofa  near  Florence,  named  "  Hug- 
ford,"  changed  by  the  Italians  into  "  Ugo- 
forte/*  This  very  beautiful  fpecimen  was 
procured  from  the  artift  himfelf  by  Dr.  Dun- 
can, and  prcfcnted  by  him  to  that  library. 

Another  moft  ingenious  imitation  of  paint- 
ing is  preferved  in  the  cabinets  of  the  Alhmo- 
lean  mufeum.  It  is  a  miniature  of  the  Cru- 
cifixion,  con/ifting  of  many  figures,  in  a 
inofaic  of  feathers,  which  was  probably 
brought  from  America*  Abbe  du  Bos  relates 
that  the  Mexicans  copied  with  facility  any 
European  paintings  which  were  fliown  to 
them,  and. which  were  afterward  brought 
into  Spain,  and  moft  highly  valued'. 


Mofaics  at  St/  Peter's  are  by  Cefarc  Nebbia,  and  many 
by  Chriftofari.  Againft  the  piers  are  i8  tablets  exadlly 
copied,"  both  with  rcfpeft  to  fize  and  pi6lurcfque  efFedt, 
from  the  moft  celebrated  fcriptural  fubjedls  in  Italy,  which 
have  been  replaced  in  Mofaics,  with  equal  beauty  and  fu- 
pcrior  durability.'  It  has  been  calculated  that  they  coft 
little  lei's  than  5000/.  fterling  each. 

•  Rcfledlions  fur  la  Poefie,  c|  fur  la  Peinturc.  T.  2. 
P-  169. 

'      '       ''  SECTIOX 
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SECTION    V. 


The  revival  of  the  arts,  and  the  confc- 
<juent  encouragement  given  to  them,  appear 
to  have  been  extended  from  Italy  to  other 
countries  of  Europe,  about  the  feme  pe- 
riod. 

Francis  I.  of  France,  and  the  empcrour 
Charles  V.  became  ambitious  of  poffcffing  the 
bcft  pidures  which  either  money  or  influ- 
ence could  procure.  This  emulation  of  col- 
leding,  if  not  a  tafte  for  painting,  prevailed 
likewife  with  Henry  VIII.  in  the  firft  years 
of  his  profufion.  He  was,  indeed,  the  firft  or 
our  monarchs  who  ornamented  his  palaces 
with  pictures  upon  claffical  fubjefts.  The 
few  paintings  which  had  been  before  placed 
there,  were  portraits  or  fcrlpture  pieces  of 
very  rude  performance.  A  catalogue  of  his 
furniture,  now  in  the  AugmentaUon  office^ 
particularizes,  but  vaguely,  fcvcral  "  painted 
tables,*'  as  they  are  defcribcd,  by  which  we 

Kk  are 
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are    to   underftand  pifturcs*.      Thefe   were 
the  foundation  of  the  royal  colleftion. 

The  pcrfbnal  vanity  of  Elizabeth  induced 
her  to  encourage  the  profeflbrs  of  portrait 
painting  only,  slnd  to  confine  their  talents  to 
that  fingle  branch  of  the  art  **.  A  fafhion  fb 
introduced,  was  univerfally  adopted  by  her 
courtiers;  and  her  afFeftation  of  fplendour 
difplaycd  itfclf  in  proccffions  and  romantic 
fopperies,  which,  though  intended  to  be  claf- 
fical,-had  little  claim  to  propriety  or  taile. 

James  L  neither  liked  nor  underftood  the 
irts ;  but  in  his  favourite  Villiers  they  found 
ii  munificent  encourager.  When  at  An- 
twerp, he  was  fo  ftruck  with  a  colledlion 
made  by  Rubens,  that  he  tempted  the  great 
painter  with  an  offer  of  10,000/.     This  was 


i  Cutalogue  of  king  Henry  Vlllth's  furniture  and  pic- 
tures in  tlie  Augmentation  office,  and  in  the  Mufeum 
MSS.  Harl.  1419,  fol.  58,  in  which  is  fpccified  at  Grcci>- 
wich»  **  2  rou^nd  table  with  th'  ymage  of  thc'kinge." 

**  To  prdVe  how  Httle  the  arts  were  valued  in  her  reign, 
it  appears  from  a  MS.  Inventory  (Mufeum.  Roll.  D.  35. 
Chart.  Antiq.)  dated  1588,  of  the  effefls  of  Dudley  carl 
of  Leiceder,  ut  Wandead,  in  Eflex,  that  three  portraits  of 
Henry  VIH.  queen  Mary,  and  queen  Elisabeth^  wifh 
liiirty-fix  others,  were  fold  for  ^u^  13.  4. 

3  the 
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the  firft  coUcAion  of  foreign  pidnres  formed 
in  England,  to  which  were  added  many 
others,  purchafed  for  him  by  Sir  H.  Wootton, 
then  the  refidcnt  at  Venice. 

Soon  after  his  acccffion,  Charles  I.  began 
to  difplay  his  magnificence,  and  indulge  his 
predilection  for  works  of  ingenuity  in  the 
fine  arts.  Kubens  f6on  followed  the  collec- 
tion he  had  fold,  and  was  employed  in  th^ 
ceiling  of  Whitehall,  which  introduced  a 
knowledge  of  allegory  and  of  claffical  fubje(5fci 
into  England''.  At  his  inftance,  the  Car* 
toons  of  RafFaelk  were  purchafed  in  Holland, 
and  brought  here.  To  fay  that  they  arc  th^ 
boaft  of  our  nation,  would  be  fuperfluous. 
By  his  advice,  the  king  contrafted  with  Vin# 
cenzio  Gonzaga,  duke  of  Mantua,  for  his  in-* 
tire  coUeAion,  faid  not  to  have  exceeded  one 
hundred  in  number,  for  the  fum  of  20,oooA 
but  I  prefumc,  many  naarblcs  were  likewif^ 
included  in  a  price  ib  exorbitant  in  thof^ 
days.     The  profufion  of  Chvles,  and  that  of 

*  The  (ketch  for  the  middle  com}>drtroent  ^^  pwcbaP 
ed  at  Sir  G.  JCoeUdr's  fale,  by  Urd  Qr(M  «■<)  wsy  in 
the  Houghton  dbUpQion. 

Kk  4  his 
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his  rival  collcdor  Philip  IV.  trebled  the  value- 
demanded  for  piAures  throrughout  Europe. 

For  the  reception  of  thefe  paintings,  Inigo 
Jones  built  a  gallery  near  Whitehall ;  the 
whole  number  of  which,  when  difperfed  by 
fale,  were  three  hundred  and  eighty-nine. 

The  duke  of  Mantua's  original  coUc^ion 
was  extremely  increafed  after  its  arrival  in 
England.  Amongft  them  were  prefervcd 
twenty-five  portraits  and  hiftories,  by  Titian, 
and  fixty-five  by  other  great  matters,  princi- 
pally by  Giulio  Romano. 

It  is  fatisfaftory  to  know,  after  fo  com- 
plete a  difperfion  as  that  made  by  the 
authority  of  the  parliament,  that  ibme  of  the 
fineft  pi<ftures  have  reached  the  royal  cabinet. 
The  Cartoons**  were  purchafed  for  300/.  and 


*•  Richardfon  indulged  all  his  enthufiafm  for  the  art, 
when  fpcaking  of  the  Cartoons,  *'  May  the  Cartoons  re- 
main in  that  place  (Hampton  Court)  unhurt  and-unde- 
caycd  fo  long  as  the  nature  of  the  materials  will  poilibly 
allow.  May  even  a  miracle  be  wrought  in  their  favour, 
as  ihemfelves  are  fome  of  the  greateft  inftanccs  of  the  di- 
vine powers  interfering  to  endue  a  mortal  man  with  abi- 
lities, to  perform  fuch  (lupendous  works  of  art."  Page  63. 
They  ar^  now  engraving  by  Holloway.  -  •  - 

*  Hvi^^     ^*        -  placed 
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placed  at  Hampton  Court,  In  1763,  they 
were  removed,  and  doubled  up  to  fit  the  pan- 
nels  of  a  room  at  Buckingham-houfe,  ^ut 
have  been  lately  emancipated,  and  are  now' 
in  excellent  prefervation  at  Windfor  caftle* 
The  twelve  Caefars,  by  Titian,  bought  for 
as  many  hundred  pounds,  are  at  Kenfmgton. 
It  is  faid,  that  the  "  Madonna,  by  Raffaelle/' 
was  ftolen  from  a  church  at  Venice.  At  the 
fale  it  produced  800/.  given  by  the  Spaniih 
ambaiTador,  and  it  is  now  at  Madrid.  For 
farther  particulars,  I  refer  my  readers  to  Ba- 
thoe's  catalogues,  from  which  are  copious  ex- 
trafts  in  Walpole*s  Anecdotes  of  Painting, 
which  I  forbear  to  repeat.  The  duke  of 
Buckingham's  coUciftion  was  placed  at  York- 
houfe,  in  the  Strand,  which  was  his  palace. 
After  his  aflaflination,  the  king,  the  earl  of 
Northumberland,  and  bifhop  Montagu,  were 
purchasers  of  a  few  pictures.  During  the 
troubles,  fomc  were  flolcn,  and  the  remain- 
der (of  which  Bathoe  has  publiihed  a  cata* 
logue)  were  fent  over  to  Antwerp  by  Mr. 
Tray  1  man,  the  confidential  fteward  of  the 
family,  to  raife  money  for  the  maintenance 
of  the   young  duke,   then   in   exile.      The 

K  k  3  greater 
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greater  part  were  bought  by  the  irchduke 
L#eopold,  and  added  to  his  colledion  at 
Prague,  iiiice  removed  to  Viexma ;  and  manj 
by  Mr.  Duart  of  Antwerp.  His  was  the 
"  Ecce  Homo/*  by  Titian,  in  which  were  in« 
troduced  the  Pope,  Charles  V.  and  Sultan 
Suleytnan,  and  for  which  Lord  Arundel  ia 
iaid  to  have  once  offered  the  duke  of  Bucks 
7000/.  in  land  or  money.  Of  this  pi(fture» 
fo  curious  from  this  anecdote,  there  b  a  good 
copy  at  Northumberiand*houfe.  Whether 
Lord  A.  meant  by  this  fumptuous  proposal  to 
evince  to  his  rival  his  defiance  of  expence^  or 
yielded  only  to  the  impulfe  of  his  love  of 
vcrtu,  is  doubtful**— I  ihould  prefume  the  latter 
motive. 

It  is  certain,  that  Lord  Arundel's  *  confixm- 
mate  taile  was  not  confined  to  flatuary  and 
gems,  but  that  in  the  acquifition  of  a  moft 
choice  colleftion  of  piiSures,  it  was  fcconded 

€  Evelyn  was  employed  by  Lord  A.  to  collect  pic- 
tures, but  principally  Edward  Norgate,  whom  he  after- 
ward appointed  Windfor  Herald.  Fuller  (in  his  Wor- 
thies) tcIU  a  (lory,  that  Norgate  was  fo  ill  fupplied  with 
money  by  his  patron,  that  lie  fuffered  the  greated  dillrefe 
at  Marfeilles,  which  m^y  r^ql^  for  veracity  with  (Hbpr  tales 
of  the  fame  author. 

by 
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by  equal  fuccefs.  I  regret  my  incompetency 
to  particularize  any  of  greater  celebrity,  ex-* 
cepting  the  A  Gumption  of  the  Virgin,  by 
Rubens,  at  Wikon,  and  RafFaelle*8  Lt^Sk  Supr 
per  at  Houghton ;  as  I  have  never  feen  a  ca-- 
talogue  which  had  the  lead  preteniions  to 
authenticity.  Sir  Peter  Lcly  obtained  many 
of  his  defigns  by  foreign  mailers,  and  ibme  of 
the  paintings ;  and  thofe  which  were  retain^ 
^d  at  Tarthair,  in  Lord  Stafford's  poflelHon, 
when  difperfcd  at  the  fale,  produced,  at  very 
low  prices,  8 1 2/.  i  &r*  A  few  ftill  remain  in 
the  collection  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk. 

Lord  Arundel  was  partial  to  portraits.  Thp 
Olivers,  Rubens,  Vandyck,  Paduanino,  Van^ 
fomer,  and  Walker,  were  patronifed  and  cm*- 
ployed  by  him.  He  and  his  countefs,  are 
faid  to  have  fat  to  each  c^  them*  In  emuk/- 
tion  of  the  Herbert  family,  at  Wilton,  the 
fineft  groupe  ever  compofed  and  painted  by 
Vand^xk,  he  had  engaged  him  to  finifh  the 
Howard  family  In  a  fimilar  manner.  When 
the  great  painter  died,  the  likenefles  only 
were  taken^  and  the  iketch  made,  and  a 
fmall  pifture  was  copied  from  it  at  Antwerji, 
by  Philip  Friutiers,  after  the  earl  had  quitted 

Kk  4  England. 
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England,  This  copy  was  Lord  Staffbrd*s, 
and  is  now  in  the  poiTeflion  of  his  lineal 
defccndant,  Sir  W.  Jerningham,  at  Coffey,  in 
Norfolk  ^ 

Paintings  arc  known  to  have  been  in  T^ord 
Arundcrs  colleftion,  which  are  marked  with 
a  large  afteriik  (^)  on  the  back  of  them. 

Vandyck*s  private  colleiftion  were,  at  his 
death,  chiefly  retained  by  his  beft  fcholar^. 
Sir  Peter  Lely.  At  the  reftorafion,  Charles  II. 
fhewed  no  attachrnent  to  the  arts.  As  they 
flattered  hia  vanity  or  affe<9:ation  of  magnifi- 
cence, he  encouraged  Lely  ^nd  Verrio  in  his 
palace  at  Windfor.  A  very  few  which  had 
been  his  father's  are  prefcrved  there.  The 
Mifers,  by  Quintin  Matfis ;  Aretine,  and 
himfelf,  by  Titian ;  Killigrew,  and  Carcw,  in 
one  pidlure,  and  Lady  Vcnetia  Digby,  by 
Vandyck,  with  a  painter's  family,  are  the 
moft  efteemed.     Other  valuable  pictures  have 

been  fubfequently  added. 

In 

*  Vcrtuc,  who  was  patronized  by  Edward  duke  of  Nor- 
folk, engraved  a  plate  from  this  pidlure,  which  was  never 
publiflied.  It  is  now  at  Norfolk-houfe,  and  is  inferior  to 
none  of  Vcrtue's  works. 

s  Gebrge  Jamiefone  in  Scotland  was  a  pupil  of  Rubens, 

and 
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In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Robartes^  earl  of 
Radnor,  was  a  coUeftor,  or  rather  the  patron 
of  contemporary  artifts,  as  there  \yere  but  few 
foreign  piAures  in  the  catalogue  of  his  fale. 
Manby,  an  EngUlh  landfcape  painter,  went 
to  Italy  to  coUedl  pictures,  which  he  eiUiibit* 
ed  on  his  return,  at  the  Banquetting  houfe^ 
Whitehall,  and  fold  unfuccefsfully.  In  faft, 
there  was  little  taile  in  the  nation ;  and  the 
only  coUei^ions  which  were  then  forming 
were  thofe  of  the  earls  of  Pcnibroke  and 
Exeter.  For  a  correft  critique  upon  both 
.  thefe,  I  muft  refer  my  readers  to  Mr.  Gilpin's 
Pi6lurefque  Tours  ^.  To  fuch  a  judgment  I 
cannot  bqt  accede,  and  my  limits  will  not 
allow  me  to  repeat  it. 

Lord  Exeter,  his  fucceflbr,  was  partial  to 
Carlo  Maratti,  and  has  fome  of  his.  beft 
works '.     Wh^n  at  Rome,  he  introduced  that 

painter 

and  fcarceljr  inferior  to  VanJyck.     Hiy  bcfl  works  are  at 
Lord  Marr*s  and  Lord  Buchan's.     James  Gandy,  Van- 
dyck's  fcholary  was  much  celebrated  as  a.  portrait  .painter  in 
Ireland.     The  duke  of  Ormond  was  his  patron. 
*  Northern  and  Weftern  Tours. 

« 

»  Carlo  Maratti,  ob.  17 13.  act.  88.  He  was  diilin- 
gut(he4  for  grace,  and  flietcbed  moft  happily  from  antique 

(latuest 
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painter  to  fcveral  of  the  Englifh   nobility, 
whofe  portraits  he  drew. 

James  II.  was  poflcfled  of  a  colledion  at 
Whitehall,  amounting  to  1247,  ™^^  ^ 
which  were  deftroyed  by  fire,  in  1 697,  and 
amongft  them  twenty-three  were  by  Titian ; 
others  by  Giulio  Romano  and  Tintoret,  and 
many  by  the  Flemiih  mafters.  There  were 
portraits  by  the  Olivers,  Vandyck,  Lely,  and 
other  painters^  who  were  employed  after  the 
reftoration.  There  were  likewife  many  por- 
traits of  .painters  by  themfelves. 

The  pidures  and  drawings  which  Sir  P." 
Lely  had  collefted,  were  fo  valuable,  as  to 
produce  56,000/.  when  difpofed  of  by  auc-* 
tion. 

The  great  duke  of  Marlborough  began  the 
colle6lion  at  Blenheim.  Rubens  was  his  fa- 
vourite artift,  by  whofe  pencil  he  had  pro- 
cured no  lefs  than  thirteen  capital  pifturcs. 
In  Ireland,  before  their  difperfion,  the  firft 
made  and  the  fineft  aflemblage  of  foreign 


ftatues.  As  his  firfl  fubjc£ls  were  principally  Madonnas, 
his  envious  contemporaries  Ayled  bin),  **  Carluccio  4cIIt 
RJ^donnine," 


paintings, 
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paintingij  was  that  of  the  attainted  duke  of 
Ormonde 

During  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  Devon* 
fliire  and  fiedford^  houfes  were  adorned 
with  pi&ires  by  their  noble  mailers.  That 
Auguilan  age  in  England,  was  not  only  iig* 
Tialized  by  literature,  but  a  love  of  the  arts^ 
in  fome  eminent  individuals. 

At  Chifwick,  Lord  Burlington  placed  fbme 
works  of  merit ;  particularly  portraits  by  Ve- 
lafques,  the  Twelfth  Night  by  Jordaens,  and 
the  Belifarius,  long  faid  to  be  by  Vandyck, 
but  decidedly  by  Morillio ;  Rembrant  in  his 
painting  room,  by  Gerard  Douw,  is  one  of  his 
hcA  performances. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  afcertain  with  pre- 
^ifion  the  date  of  the  firft  forming  of  collec- 
tions, or  the  acquifition  of  any  linglc  cele- 
brated pi<^re,  in  the  palaces  of  our  nobility. 
But  a  talk,  to  which  I  confefs  myfclf  incom- 


^  At  the  falc  of  Bedrord-honfe,  previoufly  to  its  being 
taken  down,  in  j8oo,  Thornhill's  Cartoons  produced 
472/.  lOi.  Raflfaelle's  St.  John  preaching,  99/.  15/. 
Archduke  Leopold's  Gallery  by  Teniers,  220/.  los.  Four 
battle  pieces  by  Ca^novi,  63/.  lox.  Cattle  by  Cuyp, 
7.10I. 


petentj 
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pctent,  would  be  to  place  them  in  a  fcalc  of 
comparifon  with  each  other.  The.  national 
tafte  has  not  only  been  greatly  improved 
iince  the  commencement  of  the  prcicnt 
jeign ;  but  luch  has  been  the  influx  of  the 
genuine  works  of  the  Italian  fchocds,  eipc- 
pially  that  occaiioned  by  the  diftrafted  ftatc 
of  the  Continent,  that  the  colledions,  at  firft 
fo  highly  cftimated,  are  deprived  of  their  for- 
mer celebrity.  Individual  pictures  long  pratf« 
cd  as  originals,  muft  now  "  hide  their  dimir 
niihed  heads*'  before  the  originals  themfclves^ 
which  have  been  alienated  from  foreign  pa- 
laces, and  have  found  their  way  into  this 
kingdom.  Formerly,  the  artifts  in  Italy  madi^ 
the  copying  various  ftyles  of  painting  a  moft 
lucrative  employment,  which  our  country- 
men, in  their  ardour  for  acquifitions  in  vcrtu, 
were  better  qualified  to  encourage  than  to 
deted  K 

*  A  noted  collector  in  the  reign  of  George  H.  confulted 
Richard fon  the  painter  rtfpedling  a  pi£lure  which  he  had 
purchafed  for  a  Guido.  **  There  is  (faid  he)  little  Hugh 
Howard,  who  fays  it  is  a  copy ;  the  next  time  he  fays  fo, 
I  will  certainly  knock  him  down ;  now,  pray,  Mr.  Richard- 
fon,  favour  me  with  your  candid  opinion !  1  ! 

To 
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To  this^  general  obfervation,  however,  there 
were  many  illuftrious  exceptions.  The  Hough- 
ton collection,  the  removal  of  which  can 
never  be  fufficiently  regretted,  confifted  of 
genuine  piAures.  No  cxpence  was  withheld^ 
and  Sir  Andrew  Fountaine "",  one  of  the  beft 
connoiflcurs  of  his  day,  affifted  Lord  Orford 
in  making  fo  perfeft  a  felcdion  ». 

Lord  Leiceftcr,  at  Holkham,  made  fbmc 
refpeiftable  acquifitions  in  paintings ;  a  "  Re- 
turn 


"  The  firft  work  his  fon,  Mr.  H.  Walpolc,  publifhed 
was  ^*  iSdes  Walpolians,"  with  a  catalogue  raifonee  of 
^hc  pictures.  The  whole  colleclion  contained  232, 
which  were  valued  at  40,555/.  but  for  which  George, 
earl  of  Orford,  who  fold  them  to  the  emprefs  of  Ruftia, 
received  only  36,000/.  Mr.  Walpole  obferved,  **  that 
the  nobleft  fchool  of  painting  which  this  kiogdotn  ever 
beheld  was  tranfportcd  almoft  out  of  the  fight  of  Europe.** 
The  late  J.  Wilkes,  and  G.  Steevens,  the  commentator 
on  Shakfpeare,  had  each  of  them  a  copy  of  the  "  -/Edes 
Walpolianae,"  with  the  valuation  of  the  piflures.  I  have 
^  noted  a  few  of  the  rood  remark;^ble.  Vandyck's  Holy 
Family,  1600/.  RafFaelle's  Do(5tors,  3500/.  Ruben's 
Magdalene  at  Chrift's  feet,  1600/.  Landfcape,  N.  Pouf- 
fin,  900/.  Ruben's  Family  by  Jordaens,  400/.  Flower 
pieces  by  Van  Huyffum,  two  at  1200/. 

■  Sir  Andrew  Fountaine,  at  Narford  in  Norfolk,  formed 
a  very  curious  cabinet  of  eanhen  ware,  finiihed  with  Ara* 

bcfqucs. 
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turn  from  Egypt^^  by  Rubens,  which  is  a 
fcpetition  of  one  at  Blenheim;  *^  Jcrfeph 
and  Potiphar's  wife,"  Guido ;  **  Magdalene 
in  a  Cave,"  Parmcgiano— the  pallid  coimte* 
nance  of  a  **  Religeufc/*  that  fervour  of  de- 
votion, ^^  the  wrapt  foul  fitting  in  the  eyes," 
are  here  expreiTcd  by  a  perfection  of  art  icl«* 
dom  to  be  found ;  '^  Polyphemus  and  Ga^ 
iatea,"  from  Orid ;  Ann.  Caracci,  ifi  frefco. 
It  was  purchafed  from  the  Barharini  palace, 
of  ihrhich  it  was  an  eminent  ornament.  **  The 
Florentines,  whilft  bathing  in  the  Amo. 
alarmed  by  the  approach  of  the  Pifans." 
This  moil  curious  picture  was  defigned  by 
Michelagnuolo,  and  painted  by  Vafari  as  9l 
prcfcnt  to  Francis  I.  Its  identity  was  difco- 
vered  by  Mr.  Fufeli,  who  mentions  it  in  his 
life  of  M.  Agnuolo,  from  whence  it  is  quoted 
in  Seward's  Anecdotes.  "  The  duke  D' Arem- 
burg,'*  Vandyck;  one  of  his  fined  pictures. 

befques,  &c.  after  defigns  of  Raffbelle,  or  Giovanni  da 
Udino,  his  pupil.  RafFaelle  fell  in  love  with  the  daughter 
of  a  potter,  and  to  gain  her  aflFe<Sion  condefcended  to  paint 
her  father's  earthen  ware.  Sir  Jofliua  Reynolds  firft  fI}o\f- 
cd  his  genius  by  painting  the  gallipots  of  the  apothecary  to 
whom  he  was  apprenticed. 

a  repetition 
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a  repetition  of  which  is  in  Spain.     M,  Dc 
Calonne  had  the  duchefs  and  her  fon/  dated 

1634. 

The  principal  colle<3:ors,  during  the  reigns 
of  George  I.  and  II.  were  Dr.  Mead;  Sir 
Lfuke  Schaub ;  Sir  Paul  Methuen ;  Sir  Gre- 
gory Page ;  Mr.  Child,  and  Mr.  Hoarc,  the 
bankers;  Field-marlhal  Wade;  General  Guife; 
Frederick,  prince  of  Wales  ° ;  and  the  duke 
of  Norfolk.  Thefe  pidhires,  coiifidcrable  in 
value  and  number,  not  unfrequently  changed 
^their  pofleflbrs ;  and  one  collcAion  was  form- 
ed upon  the  wrecks  of  another.  How  often 
they  have  been  transferred,  and  what  accef- 
^iion  or  diminution  of  price  fuch  removals 
have  occafioned,  would  compofe  a  volume  of 
well  authenticated  anecdotes.     Declining  any 


•  Mr  Bagnol  of  Roehampton  formed  his  R.  Highnefs's 
colledlion.  Thofe  at  Norfolk-houfe  were  brought  from 
Italy,  at  a  princely  expenditure.  Dr.  Mead's  pidlurcs  fold 
for  3417/.  lis.  and  Sir  L.  Schaub's,  in  1758,  7784/.  5^. 
*Sir  G.  Page's  confided  chiefly  of  the  Flemiili  School. 
The  Van  Huyffum's  were  taken  to  Paris,  The  twelve 
Cartoons  by  Luca  Giordano,  of  the  Loves  of  Cupid  and 
Pfyche,  were  purchafed  by  Mr.  Weft  for  t!ic  king,  for 
*  1200/.  The  remainder  were  bought  by  private  contradl 
by  three  perfoiis  for  7000/.     Thprc  were  219  pidurcs. 

i  particular 
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particular  enumeration  or  criticifm,  let  mef 
only  advert  incidentally  to^a  few  of  the  beft 
works  of  the  great  mafters  in  England,  as 
they  occur  to.  my  memory,    f 

Of  thofe  attributed  to  the  "  divine  Raf- 
faelle,"  there  are  few  of  our  collections  which 
does, not  bo^ft  one  which,  in  fa<ft,  does  not 
belbng  even  to  his  word  fcholar.  Lord  Orfbrd's 
'*  Confultation  jof  the  Dodors  of  the  Church,*.^ 
undoubtedly  iiis  .work,  is  no  longer  in  this 
country.  Th,c  Holy  Family  at  Okeover,  and 
another  belonging  to  -Mr.  Purling,  J-rondon, 
have  the  moft  general  liifFrage  for  origiaality 
among  the  connoiflcurs ;  yet  not  without  dif-« 
fentients.  Mr.  R.  P.  Knight  has  purchafcd  a 
genuine  portrait  by  him,  of  cardinal  Bibiena, 
lately  brought  from  Rome,  which  has  no 
equal,  yet  imported  ^. 

At  Rainham,  Lord  Townfliend's  Bclifarius 


>  RafFaellc's  moft  celebrated  work  "  the  Transfigura- 
tion»**  was  ftolen  by  the  French  from  .the  church  of  the 
Montorio,  at  Rome,  and  afterward  funk  at  fca.  At  Ken- 
fington  is  a  drawing  in  black  chalk  by  Cafanova,  of  the 
fizc  of  thft  original,  eighteen  feet  by  twelve.  At  Badmin^ 
ton  is  a  Cartoon  of  the  lower  pait.  An  excellent  copy, 
faid  to  be  by  Giulio  Romano,  has  been  lately  given  to 
Dulwich  college. 

is 
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is  the  fineft  work  of  Salvator  Rofa,  which  has 
reached  us.  The  duke  of  Beaufort  has  a  fa- 
tirical  pitfturc,  repreienting  the  different  na- 
tions of  Europe,  by  emblematical  beafls,  for 
which  he  was  banilhed  from  Home  with  dif^ 
grace  ^. 

The  mofl  perfeft  piAure,  by  Spagnoulet,  is 
in  the  chapel  of  Wardour  caflle.  So  fire- 
quendy  has  the  Comaro  family,  by  'Fitian,  at 
Northumbcrland-houfc,  been  retouched,  that 
it  mufl  now  wave  all  claim,  as  the  luperior 
of  that  matter's  works  in  England.  Not  only 
of  Lord  Exeter's  ''  Salvator  Mundi,"  by  Carlo 
Dolce,  but  of  his  "  Death  of  Seneca,*'  by 
Luca  Giordano,  there  are  repetitions  of  near- 
ly equal  pretenfions,  at  Mr.  Methuen^s,  at 
Corfham,  and  Sir  L.  Blackwell's,  at  Eafix>n, 
in  Norfolk. 

By  his  prcfent  majefty,  juftly  diftinguiflied 
for  his  knowledge  and  love  of  the  arts,  the 
colleiftion  now  at  Buckinghani-bonfe,  prigi- 
nally  began  by  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales, 
has  been  incrcafed  to  its  prefent  excellence. 


*. 


«  See  Dom.  Bernardft  I>6nienict's  Lives  of  tbe  Neapo* 
liran  Painters-  '  ''  * 
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The   other   coUedions  arc   at  Ken£ngton  % 
Hampton  Court,  Windfor,  and  Kew.     There 
arc  fome  capital  works  by  two  Italian  painters 
of  great  merit,  who  have  viiited  England ; 
Canaletti*s  Views  of    London,    and  feveral 
landfcapes  by  Francefco  Zucharelli,  of  Lucca, 
%vho  had  been  twice  in  this  kingdom  before 
the   year   1771.      His    beft  pidures  art  at 
Hampton  Court,  and  others  fomewhat  infe- 
rior at  Windliw,  and  at  Sir  R.  Worflcy's,  in 
the  Ifle  of  Wight.     At  the  Queen's  lodge, 
Windibf,  is  the  interior  of  the  Medici  |;idleiy 
at  Florence,  by  Zo&nii,. .  another  moft  ingje^ 
niou^  Italian  artift,  whofe  labours  were  not 
fufficiently  rewarded  to  detain  him  in  this 
country,  which  he  left  for  the  Eaft  Indies^  •  • 
Incited  by  the  prevalent  example  of  their 
fovereign,  feveral  of  the  nobility  have  engag- 
ed in  the  purfuit  of  this  branch  of  vertu^  with 
a  competition  both  of  taile  and  expence,  and 
the  additions,  they  have  made,  or  the  collec- 
tions they  have  formed,  have  eclipfed  all  that 
had  been  done  by  their  predeceflbrs. 


'  Catalogue  of  the  plftures  at  Keniington,  dated  1697. 
MSS«  Mufeum  7025.  i8. 

The 
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The  late  Earl  of  Bute  procured  ibme  ex- 
quifite  fpecimens  of  the  Flemiih  fchool,.  now 
at  Luton,  particularly  a  Feaft  by  Van  Harp. 
Lord  Grofvenor,  Lord  Radnor  at  Longford 
cafUe,  the  Duke  of  Ncwcaftle  at  Clumber  in 
Nottinghamlhire,  Lord  Egremont,  Lord  Har- 
court  at  Nuneham^  Lord  Scarfdale  at  Ked-* 
dleftone,  and  Lord  AjQiburnham  and  Mr* 
Agar,  are  well  known  to  have .  extenfive  and 
richly  fumiihed  galleries*.  In  point  of  extent 
only,  the  laft  mentioned  but  one,  mud  yield 
a  fuperiority,  which  it  pofleiTes  in  every  other 
ireipe^.  In  the  whole  not  more  than  twenty 
piAures  are  included.  Each  of  them  is  in  the 
great  ftyle  of  the  mafter,  efpecially  thofe  by 
SalvEtor  Roia,  and  two  of  Bacchanals  by 
Nicholo  Pouffin.  There  are  many  other  col- 
le&ions  in  London,  and  the  country  refi- 
dences  of  the  nobility,  highly  deierving  any 
notice  I  could  take  of  them;  and  it  mufl  be 
acknowledged,  that  where  the  opportunity  of 
becoming  acquainted  with   their   re^e^tive 

<  Mr.  Gilpin,  in  his  interefting  volumes  on  the  fcienoe 
of  {ndurefqae  beauty,  has  given  a  critique  upon  moft  of  the 
'collediont  of  painting  which  occurred  on  his  tours,  and 
approved  himfelf  an  equal  judge  of  nature  and  of  art. 

L  1 ;;  merits 
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merits  has  not  occurred,  the  charge  of  an  in- 
vidious omiffion  will  be  fuperfedcd. 

Of  private  gentlemen^  few  coUedlions .  ex- 
ceed.thofc  of  Mr.  Aufrere%  Mr.  Angcrftein, 
and  Mr.  Beckford  at  FonthilK  A  part  only 
of  that  made  by  Mr.  Hope  of  Amfterdana 
has  been  brought  by  him  to  London.  He 
has  the  "  woman  taken  in  adultery"  and  a 
.^VL«indfcape  of  the  Deluge"  by  Rubens;  anor 
ther  by  Sal  vator  Rofa;  a  Magdalene  by  Gntdo ; 
and  a  moft  choice  cabinet  of  Flcmilh  pi<%ures 

•  Mr.  Jcnncns,  of  Orinond  StYeet,  Wcftminftcr,  had  a 
numerous  cx>ile£ti(jn>  now  dlfpofed  of. 

^  MK  Aufrere,.  at  Gbcifen^  has  about  1 50  pifkures^  of 
which  the  moil  remaikahle  arc  the  feven  works  of  m^rcy 

by  Scbaftian  Bourdonc;  lix,  by  the  Pouffins;  a  ripofo  by^ 
jMbanoi  and  lie  marriage  of  St.  Catharine  by  Correggio 
and  Farnegiano ;  nialcr  dolorofa  and  a  hoy  playing  on  a 
lute,  by  Gu'ub,  &c.  Mr.  Angcrftein,  is  poiftffedof  the 
*•  Rcfurreftion  of  Lazarus' '  by  Sebaftian  dclPiogifao,  and  the 
outiines  by  Michel agnuolo,  fiom  the  Orleans  colle^ion, 
for  which  he  gave  3500/.  He  has  likewife  th(?  fincft  cattle 
piece  by  Cuyp  in  England,  and  St.  Ambrofe  refufihg'tlic 
facramcnt  to  the  Emperour  Theodofius  by  Ruberis  tk 
Vandyke,  which  he  purchafed  of  Mr.  Elwyn  for  15O0/. ' ! 
Mr.  Beckford  has  given  6000/.  for  tlic  two  fanK>us  land-' 
fcapcs  by  C.  Loraine,  which  were  eftcemed  tlic  firft  in 
Rome,  when  in  the  Aliieri  palace.     See  Vafi,  &c, 

cxquifiteljr 
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quifitcly  finilhcd,  by  Van  Huyllum,  Wccnix, 
Gerard  Dow,  and  VanderwcrfF. 

The  fame  circumftanccs,  which  have  oc- 
caiioned  their  removal  to  England;  have  led 
to  our  poflcffion  of  the  Orleans  collc<^ion  by  a 
{mrchafe^  which  refle^fts  infinite  credit  updti 
the  fpirit  and  taftc  of  tJiofe  noWemen  who 
tandertook  it.  That  fumptuous  afTemblage  of 
pi Aurcs  is  well  known  to  have  owed  its  origin 
to  the  Regent  Orleans,  and  ^his '  miniftef  car- 
dinal Richlieu,  and  its  difperfion  to  his  late 
degenerate  fucccflbr.  The  laft  duke  mort- 
gaged them  to  Walquier  of.  Bruflcls  and  M; 
la  Borde,  of  whom  they  were  jointly  pur- 
chafed  for  43,500/.  by  the  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water,  the  Earl  of  Carlifle,  and  Lord  Gower, 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Bryan,  in  1795. 
After  having  been  publicly  ei^hibited,  they 
were  dilpofed  of,  in  1799,  by  private  contra<ft; 
Ithd  the  remainder  by  au&ion,  in  the  next 
year.  The  whole  contained  2g6  piAuits; 
and  it  is  faid,  that  the  noble  adventurers  were 
indemnified,  beiide  their  retention  of  ibme  of 
the  fined  of  them,  without  price.  Every  true 
Vtrtuofb  will  rejoice  in  this  event,  which  wili 
reconcile  him  to  the  lofs  of  Houghton  coUec- 

L  1  3  tion. 
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tion,  and  place  this  nation  high  amongft  the 
patrons  of  the  arts\ 

In  order  to  afcertain  how  greatly  nnany 
pnvBtt  colleftions  muft  have  been  enriched 
•within  theft  few  years,  in  fail  fince  England 
has  been  known  on  the  continent  as  offering 
the  moft  liberal  prices  oyer  given  for  pidures^ 
it  will  be  neceflary  to  advert  only  to  a  few 
collections,  which  a  prince  might  have  envied, 
and  which  have  htcn  difmembered  by  publiq 
audion. 

M.  Deienfans  prefented  an  exhibition  for 
ftle,  in  which  many  capital  pidhires  were 
edipfed  by  the  landfcape  by  Claude  Loraine^ 
of  the  proceffion  of  St,  Urfula,  and  the  eleven 
thoufand  virgins^.  In  1^95  the  pidures  col- 
-lefted  by  M.  Dc  Calonne,  Baron  Nagel,  and 
Sir  Jolhua  Reynolds,  were  difpofcd  of  in  a  ii- 


*  The  Duke  of  Bridgewatcr  has  fome  of  the  moft  capi- 
tal by  Titian  and  Gialio  Romano ;  Lord  Carlifle,  Raffa- 
die's  HoTy  Family,  the  dead  Chrift  with  ^he  four  Marys 
by  Annibale  Caracci,  and  Titian's  Venus;  and  Lord 
Gower,  the  **  noli  me  tangcrc"  by  Agoftino  Caracci,  and 
t^uflin's  feven  facraments,  amongft  others. 

f  Claude  Loraine's  Liber  Veritatis,  a  collection  of  iiis 
own  fketehes,  confifting  0^  more  than  300  defignsj^  in  non^ 
of  which  are  more  than  ibrcc  fingle  tr^es. 

milar 
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milar  manner*  Mr.  Bryan,  who  had  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  former  fak,  fuperintcnded 
another  in  1 798,  in  which  were  fcveral  of  the 
moft  celebrated  works  of  Rubens*.  About 
the  fame  time  Mr.  Greaves  brought  from 
Rome  a  very  choice  feleftion,  in  which  the 
Lombard  mafters  were  predominant,  an4 
chiefly  Guercino*,  whofe  Lot  and  his  daugh*: 
ters,  for  charai^er  and  colouring,  is  exceeded 
by  no  performance  of  that  very  intcrefting 
mailer. 

Thefe  circumftances  arc  mentioned  without 
the  power  of  particulariiing  the  preleut  pro- 
prietors 'of  thofe  pifture;*  which,  during  their 
public  exhibition,  attracted  the  popular  ap^^ 
plaufe,  but  in  confirmation :  of  my  aflertion, 
that  England,  by  fuch  acquifitions,  is  become 
a  fchool    of  painting  rivalled  only  by  Italy •* 

herfelfl 

»  Ceres  and  Pomona;  Portrait  of  a  Canon,  of  Cologn; 
another  of  Govartius;  Diana  and  Satyrs ;  Mars,  Venus,  and 
Cupid ;  the  Death  of  Adonis :  the  lafl:  mentioned  w^^ 
bought  in  at  1300/. 

«  Seven  pif^ures  and  five  (ketches  by  Guerclno. 

^  To  detail  the  coUedlions  in  the  palaces  at  Rome,  TQ'a* 
pies,  and  Bologna,  or  even  to  notice  the  beft  pi^ures, 
would  require  volumes.  The  Italians  are  famous  for 
their  Cicerone  books,  in  which  they  are  all  enumerated 

L I  4  and 
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hcrfclf.  Of  the  great  German  coUedlions^at 
Vienna,  DuiTcldorf,  and  Dreiden,  the  point  of 
advantage,  b  rather  iji  number  than  in  ex«: 

cellenccS 

•  ,:..     .     The 

and  criticifed.  'Tl)€  Medici  Gallery  at  Florence  .contaiQ& 
between  five  and  fix  hundred  pi£lures,  exclufivc  of  the  por- 
traits of  painters  by  the'mfelves,  began  to  "Be  coHcfted  by' 
cardinal  Leopold  dcMedid; amounting  to340.  Seventy- 
two  fraiBesr  coattiix  6q§  portraits  in  miniature  by  eoiinent' 
fnaflen.  -There  arelikewife  300  volwnes  of  original  dc- 
iignsfrom  the  ijtb  to  the  18th  century,  from  Cimabue 
and  Giotto  to  Mengs  and  ISattoni.  Many  of  the'  beft  of 
tbem  haveb^n 'etched  by  Stefano  Mulinari.' 

«  The  imperial  colleAion  at  Vienna  by  Charles  IV.  the 
icolle^on  at  Prague  taken  to  Vienna  in  1657;  that  of 
Stablbourjg  in  1728,  and  the  whole  joined  to  prince  Eu- 
gene's in  the  Belvidere  4)a)jice,  ip  ail  being  nearly  1300 
piflurcs.  Tlier?  are  5  M.  Angelo,.2  Ann.  Caiacci,  i  Lud* 
Caracci,  I  Agoftino  Caracci,  26  Vandyke,  45  Rubens, 
T4  Albert  Durer,  5  Guefcino, '  9  Gui'do,  7  Snyder, 
9  Rembrandt,  49  Titian,  and  19  by  Teniers,  which  arc 
the  finefl  in  the  world.    Mechel  Catalogue,  &c.  8vo.  1784. 

The  Dufleldorf  Gallery 'of  piflures  is  now  removed  to 
Munich,  originally  collefled  by  Jolm  William,  elector  of 
the  Rhine,  in  1710,  and  contains  358piAures.  There  are 
fbrly-fix  by  Rubens  and  twenty-two  by  Vandyke.  Of 
Rubens  there  is  jils  own  portrait  with  the  chaih  given  him 
by  king  Charles  I.  and  another  as  St,  Sebaftiart.  His  ttioft- 
celebiated  pidluresin  the  Dufleldorf  Gallery  are^hc  BatlS^ 

of 
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•  The  Englifh  fchool  of  painting  muft  acr 
knowledge  Sir  Joihua  jReyiiolds  ^99  its  great 
founder,  under  *roy4  auljpicea^  in  the  cjGtabUih- 
ment  of  the  Academy*  The  pure  pre^cpU 
which  he  laid  down  in  bis  annual  orations 
were  eicemplified  in  his  own  works.  Hi$ 
critique  on  thoie  of  Raffiielle  and  Michdag* 
nuolo  is  a  mafterpicce  of  difcrimination,  and 
the  iDoft  fcientific.of  raany  difcuiCpns  whicln 
we  find  in  his  literary  work3y  to  which^Mcngs^ 
has  produced  nothing,  equal,  in  his  eflays  on 
painting.  .  Sir  Joihua^«  moft  fanoous  paintings 
are,  i  •  Garridc  hptween  Tragedy  axid  Comedy^ 
which  he  finiihdd  for  the  late  Lord  Halifax, 
and  is  now  Mr.'  An^nft^iny,  who  .ha?  Jikc^^ 
wife  his  "  Venus/'.  i2.*.T>ha  '*  UgolLaQ  19  pri^ 
fon,'*  the  Duke  of  ppriet  s,  in  which  he  hait 
imitated  Michelagnuolo  in  his  •*  terribil  via/^^ 
as  Agoil.  Caracci .  called  it  Ifi  hit  ibnnet  on 


»  • 

of  the  Amazons ;  Samibn  and  Dalilah ;  Chrift  and  four 
penitents;  Rubens  with  his firftwif^i  tl^efallof  chedamii-; 
cdf  and  the  triumph  of  Silenus.  The  *'  taking  down 
from  the  crofs,"  his  chef  d'ceuvre,  at'Antwerp^  has  been 
lately  dedroyed  by  predatory  and  injudicious  removal.  En<^ 
gravings  of  tiie  Dufleldorf  c^Uedion  were  publiihed  by 
Figagc  in  1778. 

painting. 
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painting.  It  is  Sir  Jolhua*s^  triumph  in  the  art. 
3.  The  "Nativity'^for  the  window  atNcwCol- 
lege,  tfaie  Duke  of  Rutland's.  4.  '^  Infant  Her- 
cules/* painted  for  the  £mprefs  of  Ruffia^  in 
•which  the  figure  of  Tirefias  is  taken  froni  Dn 
Jchnfon.  5.  ^' The  death  <^  cardinal  Beaufort*' 
for  the  Shakefpeare  Gallery,  in  which  are  unit* 
ed  the  local  colouring  of  Titian  with  the  chia« 
rofcuro  of  Rembrandt. :  6.  Mrs.  Siddons  as  the 
«*  Tragic  mufe,"  which  belonged  to  Monf.  de 
Caloime>  now  Mr.  W.  Smith's.  7.  Portrait 
of  Mrs.  Billington,  which  was  fold  at  Bryant's 
fale  in  1798  to  the  Duke  of  Bedfosd^  for  500 
guineas.  8.  '^  Robin  Goodfellow*'  for  the 
Shakefpeare  Gallery,  in  a  playful  fiyle^  has 
uncommon  originality.  9. ''  Cymon  and  Iphi- 
gene/'  Lord  Inchiquin's,  is  equally  character- 
iftic.  10.  "  Holy  family,"  Lord  Gwyder's, 
•which  difplays  a  novel  and  beautiful  manner 
of  treating  that  very  frequent  fubjedl. 
,  To  fpeak  generally  of  the  Englifti  fchool, 
their  colouring  is  lefs  glaring,  than  that  of 

<*  Sir  Jofhua's  veneration  for  Michelagnuolo  was  en- 
thufiaflic.  His  (cal  was  a  head  of  the  great  painter.  In 
one  of  his  dtfcourfes  he  exclaims,  ^^  I  defire  that  the  lad 
words  I  fhould  pronounce  in  this  academy,  fbould  be 
Micbelagnuolp  !  Michdagnuolo  I ! !'' 

I  the 
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tKc  Flemifli  and  Venetian  maftcrs.  Their 
talents  are  more  admirable  in  portrait  than 
hiftory,  particularly  in  thofe  of  females.  In 
the  pi<ftures  of  French  women  painted  bjr 
French  men,  there  is  ufually  a  forced  fmile,  in 
which  the  eyes  and  forehead  do  not  partici- 
pate. In  thofe  by  Englifli  artifts,  there  is  a 
natural  expreffion  of  ^ace  and  beauty,  which 
indicates  the  charadtcr  of  the  individual. 
•  Perhaps,  it  might  be  difficult  to  afiign  to 
the  Englifh  fchool,  as  exhibited  in  the  Royal 
Academy,  any  perfect  difcrimination;  as  each 
painter  either  implicitly  follows  his  own  ge- 
nius^  or  attaches  himfelf  to  that  particular 
rnanner  of  the  foreign  fchools  which  ap- 
proaches neareft  to  his  own  ideas  of  excel- 
lence. But  there  are  other  public  exhibitions^ 
in  which  the  beft  painters  of  the  age  have  ex- 
erted a  fiiccefsful  competition.  Alderman 
Boydell*s  Shakefpearc  Gallery ;  Madelines  Gal- 
lery of  fubjefts  taken  from  the  Englifh  poets; 
Bowyer*s  Gallery  of  thofe  illuflrativc  of  Eng^ 
lifh  hiflory;  and  Fufeli's,  from  Milton,  all  bjr 
his  own  pencil,  are  very  honourable  teflimo<(> 
pies  of  the  fpirit  of  private  individuals  in  the 
caufe  of  the  arts;  and  would  have  been  no 
lefs  fo,  in  more  profperous  times,  of  tfa^  public 

patronage 
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patronage  of  the  Englifli  nation,  r  Mr,  FufeU'* 
jboundlefs  imagination  has  attempted,  with 
iiirpriiing  efFcd,  to  embody  feveral  metaphy*^ 
fica!  ideas,  which  occur  in  the  Paradiie  Loft. 
He  has  gained  a  free  and  uncontrolled  adr 
miflion  into  the  richeft  regions  of  fancy;  but 
appears  not  to  be  folicitous  about  how  fcyr  of 
his  fpcftators  can  partially  follow  him  tjhere^ 
or  how  many  of  them  are  utterly  excluded* 
He  paints  only  for  learned  eyes;  and  is  fo 
decidedly  a  mannerift,  that  artiiis  of  the  next 
century  will  have  a  new  ftylc  to.criticiic  .or 
imitate  called  the  **  Fufilcfquc/' 

To  the  prefent  prefidcnt  of  the  Royal  Acar 
demy,  the  Englifti  fchool  muft  avow  many 
obligations  for  his  excellence,  in  icriptuxsd 
and  hiftorical  fubjedls.  The  proud  waljs-of 
Windfor  are  appropriately  decorated  with  the 
Inftitutiou  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter^  which 
is  his  grand  work,  both  in  point  of  compofi* 
tion,  corrcftnefs,  and  finifliing.  He  is  faid  to 
prefer  "  the  Death  of  the  Stag,"  founded- oq  a$% 
iicident  in  the  life  of  Alexander  therthisdi 
king.of  Scots,  to  any. of  hb  own. perforjft w\- 
ccs.  Colin  Fitz  Gerald  is  the  hero,  and  it  was 
painted  for  Lord  Perth,  The.  Death  of  Ge- 
neral Wolfe,  and  the  Battles  of  LaHogue  <iftd 

the 
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the  Boyne,  arc  in  the  pofleffion  of  Lord  Grof- 

irttior.  His  altar  pidlures  and  cartoons  for 
v^irtdows  arc  numerous,  and  of  fo  near  an 
approximation  to  each  other  in  refpcft  to 
excellence  of  drawing,  that  we  know  not 
which  to  pfefer\ 

-  In  the  courfc  of  the  laft  twenty  years,  ibme 
of  the  molV  able  artifts  this  country  ever  pro- 
duced have  flourilhed  and  died.  The  great 
landfcape  painters  of  Italy  have  fcarccly  ex- 
ceeded the  Smiths  of  Chicefter,  Gainfborough, 
and  Wiilbn,  in  truth  and  nature,  and  the  ac- 
curacy of  their  native  icenery.  It  would  be 
little  lefs  than  injuftice  to  Wilfon's  fame  not 
to  •mention,  even  thus  curfbrily,  his  "  Phae- 
ton,'* **  Niobc,"  and  ''  Cicero  at  his  villa," 
which  laft  riv'als  even  Claude  himfdf.  The 
^  Cicero,"  and  a  repetition  of  it^  are  in  the  pof- 
fcffion  of  Sir  G.  Beaumont  and  Sir  W.  W, 
Wynne. 

Mortimer,  who  died  prematurely,  in  the 
freedom  of  his  pencil  and  the  favage.air  of  his 
banditti,  his  favourite  fubjed,  approached 
xvcarlj  to  the  boldcft  efforts  of  Salvator  Rofa. 

*  Annibale  Caracci  ufed  to  fay  to  his  fcholars,  **  Bon 
^ontorao  I  mattone  nei  meszo." 

Of 


5^6  PAINTING^ 

Of  living  artifb  I  decline  ipeaking,  t?itlf 
the  exception  of  thoie  whoie  eminence,  as 
inen  of  genius,  has  placed  them  beyond  com- 
petition. In  the  works  of  Northcote,  Opie, 
dnd  Lawrence  ^  we  hail  the  continuance  of 
an  Engliih  fchool,  and  the  happy  application 
of  thofe  clailical  precepts  which  its  founder. 
Sir  J.  Reynolds,  delivered  with  fo  much  dig* 
nity  and  cffcA.  The  principles  of  the  art 
are  exemplified  in  their  works,  and  genius, 
lb  direfted,  will  reach  a  degree  of  perfedlion 
which  the  modem  fchools  of  painting  ia 
Europe  will  aipire  to,  with  imfuccefsful  emu- 
lation. 

I  now  clofe  thcic  iketches,  for  iuch  only 
they  are,  and  from  many  caufes,  neceflarilj 
Icfs  complete  than  I  could  wifh  them,  by  de- 
claring, that  were  the  plan  approved  of  by  a 
Candid  public,  the  opportunity  of  enlarging 
and  correfting  it,  would  excite  my  ambition 
to  merit  their  indulgence. 

'  Lawrence's  colofial  figures  of  "  Satan  and  Beelzebub,** 
from  Milton,  now  the  Duke  of  Norfolk*s  ;  **  Mr.  Kena* 
bic  as  Coriolanus,"  Sir  R,  Worfley*s ;  and  as  «  Rolla  m 
Pizarroy"  have  gained  unanimous  admiration. 

THE    END. 
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